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NERVOUSNESS AND QUIETUDE. 

Nervous prostration, which has been called 
*‘Americanitis,”” may be due to any or several of 
a variety of causes—overwork, anxiety, dissipa- 
tion, irregularity in eating or sleeping, the mere 
laziness which bars one from wholesome exercise. 
Occasionally it is produced by constantly keep- 
ing in company. On the other hand, too much 
persistence in solitude may disorder the nerves 
and brain. 

Socialnlity is one American characteristic and 
nervousness another. ‘That the two are related 
would seem to be signified by the experience of 
a lady who was a year ago, and is not now, a 
sufferer from nervous prostration. 

This lady is an active brain-worker, thirty 
years old. Her custom was not only to work 
with others present, but to spend her evenings in 
social games or conversation, varied by an occa- 
sional concert or lecture. Her belief was that 
the constant keeping of cheerful company was 
a relaxation good for her nerves. Still they 
became more and more disordered. 

Nature and her doctor warned her that she 


must lay work aside and take a long rest. This | 


she had not the means todo. Her state became 
worse. Then it happened that circumstances 
isolated her from her customary social circie, and 
also required her to do her work alone. For some 
hours daily she saw no one, spoke to no one. 

Soon she was surprised to observe that her 
nerves were recovering a healthy tone. Surmis- 
ing that solitude and silence might be the cause 
of this improvement, she determined to remain 
much alone of evenings. Her nerves grew 
stronger steadily. 

After a little time she was able to forget herself 
in reading, or in sewing and thinking. She dis- 
covered what true thinking meant, and how 
great is the pleasure in obtaining a product from 
such thinking. Before long her brain, unfretted 
by company's demands, ceased to feel feverish 
and she enjoyed such regular sleep as she had 
not known since childhood. Now, her rule being 
to have at least one hour alone each day, she does 
more work than ever and keenly appreciates 
pleasures that formerly distressed her. 

She has persuaded some of her nervous young 
girl friends to try the simple remedy of solitude 
and silence. It has henefited them all. 

If girls think they can take no other time for 
solitude, let them at least study alone. The les- 
sons will probably be more quickly learned and 
more time thus gained for recreation. But even 
should a longer time be occupied by the solitary 
tasson the silence will clear the head and freshen 
the nerves to zest for pleasure. 

Cultivate the power to remain alone for a time 
each day and you learn how to think and get a 
product from thought—one of the keenest delights 
of living. 
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TOPSYTURVYDOM IN BURMAH. 

The British, in 1885, easily annexed Upper 
Burmah to their empire in India, because. the 
regular forces of the Burmese king were incap- 
able of offering resistance. Not so the Dacoits, 
or guerillas of the country, who continued for 
five years or more to harass its conquerors. 

When the Dacoits were not annoying the 
British they were plundering the natives of the 
district adjoining their strongholds. Yet in each 
pieadered district the neighboring gang of rob- 
bers were popular, partly because they kept off 
more distant Dacoits whose plundering would 
have been worse, and partly because they en- 
listed the neighbors in raids on other Burmese. 
The farther a band went for prey the more, it 
seems, they seized. And the cultivators of each 
district occasionally plundered their neighbors. 

**I remember,"’ says General Sir George White, 
“a Dacoit chief in the Ava district whom we 
could not get at. At last we got on his track, 
broke up his band, and killed him. Then the 
natives of that neighborhood asked for a protect- 
ing force of British troops. 

“*Why,’ said the officer in command, ‘we have 
suppressed vour plunderers. What do you want 
protection for now ?’ 

** «Because the Dacoit you have killed was our 
patron and protector. Under his leadership we 
often went and helped ourselves in neighboring 
districts. Now those people will come and plunder 
us if you do not give us protection.’ ”’ 

A topsyturvy way of thinking seems to char- 
acterize the Burmese in many other matters. Sir 
George says, for. instance, that an important 
prisoner was sent under a Burmese guard from 
Mandalay to an outlying prison. On the way he 
escaped. When the guard returned to Mandalay 
the commander was asked for his receipt from 
the prison officials for the body of the prisoner. 





“T have not got any receipt. The prisoner ran | 


TO LEARN 


away.”’ 

‘*How did that happen ?”’ 

““Well—we could not help it. He ran away 
while we were all asleep.” 


| «It might have been;”’ 
It yet may be 

There is time enough only keep 
track of the minutes; they will ac- 
complish wonders if wisely ordered; 
that is the secret of final success— 
watching the minutes. Have you 
a new, quick-winding Waterbury? 

It 1s the ideal low-priced watch, 
with all the genuineness, beauty 
and accuracy of the high-cost ones 
Every woman might and ought tc 
have it. So should every man and 
boy. It isa treasure in itself and 
often saves a costlier one. 
Stem winding and setting, gol, 

filled, or coin-silver, Hunt- 

ing-case or chatelaine.— 


Every joweler sells it in all 
Sstyies. $4 to $15. 32 


Just “Suits” the Boys. 








They are made of All-Wool Cheviots; Jackets are 
double-breasted; Pants have double seats and knees 
of same material. Every seam in our “Little Giant” 
Suits is taped and has two rows of extra stitching, 
thus ensuring a strength which cannot be found in 
any other suit, Any customer returning a suit ripped 
in the seams will be given a new suit. 

Samples of Cloth sent by Mail. 


In Ordering These Suits by Mail 


Please give age, length of sleeve from middle 
of back, waist , and outside length of trousers. 


R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Our 
best 
tt ad.’’ 


Is the high quality of our goods and 
the low prices at which we sell them. 


But, 


We cannot advertise that way 
except to people who come 

to our five great stores 

in Cornhill. 

Therefore, 


We use The Companion to invite 

you to come and see 

our magnificent array of elegant 

new designs in dining-room, 

chamber, parlor 

furniture and carpets. The prices will 
be a pleasant surprise. 


Now then, 


if you cannot call, write to us what you 
need, and we will let you know at once 
our prices and ‘terms so you can take 
advantage of our large stock and low 
prices, even if you live far away. 











We will pay freight on large orders. 


A. McArthur & Co., 


16 to 26 Cornhill, Boston. 
All our goods are stylish — 
and built — on — honor. 
IT PAYS 





\ 


Our inducements to buyers. 
Standard makes; all styles. 
Catalogue mailed free. 


A. 0. VERY CYCLE CO., Boston. 
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ROOTBEER: 
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Best 
for Flome 
Use. 











The Great Family Drink. 


One 
Bottle 
Makes 


has many imi 








original Rootbeer Extract. 


For many years this Rootbeer 
stood alone in the market —the 


Now it 
tators, notwithstand- 


ing it stands at the head. 
For strength, purity and flavor 


6 it has no equal, and is unquestion- 
— ably the most luxurious, health- 


Gallons. 











giving and invigorating summer 
drink for old and young. 


25 CENTS A BOTTLE. 
At all Druggists and Grocers. 


Knapp Extract Company, 


19 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 





Angier’s 





remarkable remedy for coughs and sore throat 
or for the more serious troubles that lead to Bron- 
ehitis, Consumption, Catarrh and Dyspepsia. 


They Do Cure Coughs. 


Angier’s Petroleum Tablets possess in perfection the marvellous f 
healing properties of Petroleum. 
absolutely harmless, pleasant to the taste, aid digestion, and are, as 
well, a valuable remedy in many bowel complaints. 





PETROLEUM 
TABLETS. 


They contain no opium, are 





They may be ~ 

taken all day without leaving a bad taste in the 
mouth, spoiling the appetite or upsetting the stom- 
ach. Have you ever known any other cough 
remedy that possessed so many additional merits? 
Certainly not. 


Price 25 cts. Sample Package of us Free. 
I¥ YOUR DRUGCIST DOES NOT KEEP THEM SEND TO US, 


ANGIER CHEMICAL Co. Boston. 








Kate Fiel Pettijohn’s 


It is the most delicate and toothsome 
eaten. 
digestion will be improved. 


California 


Pettijohn’s ctr 


says, “I can bear testimony to the excellence of 


California Breakfast Food. 
preparation of wheat I have ever 


If brain-workers will use it instead of oatmeal I am sure their 
Who Pettijohn is I’ve not the remotest 


idea, or whether he’s more than a label, but his Breakfast Food is 


worthy of this end of the century.” 


We are selling 50,000 packages per month, and yet there are thousands of families 
within 50 miles of Boston in which ‘‘Pettijohn’s Food’’ is unknown. Order it of your 
grocer and carefully observe printed directions. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


BOSTON. 
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For the Companion. 


WHISPERING TONGUES. 
A ‘Story of College Life. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
The Moonlight Rush. 


It’s a way we have at Old Concord; 

It’s a way we have at Old Concord; 

It’s a way we have at Old Concord; 
To drive dull care away. 


One moonlight evening in the early 


College Sophomores sang these lines as 
they marched up the street toward the 
college grounds. They were young, all 
in a happy mood; they kept step to 
the strokes of their canes on the 
pavement, and swung along with vigor 
and elasticity, making the air throb with 
their rollicking songs. 

Parmenter was with them. His was 
the tenor voice that rang out with such 
strength and clearness above the others. 
He was the leader of his class; in favor 
with the faculty, popular with his fel- 
lows, a welcome guest at any gathering. 

The party passetl on up the hill, 
through the college gate and along the 
terrace, still singing. They halted in 
front of Professor Samuel Lee’s resi- 
dence, faced toward it and began a new 
song: 

Here’ = Se to Sammy Lee, drink it down, drink 
Here's to 8 Sammy Lee, drink it down, drink 
He ws ~ ~ Sammy Lee, and a right good fel- 
“ae "rink it down, drink it down, 

Drink it down, down, down. 

Balm of Gilead, Gilead; 

Balm of ons Gilead; 

Balm of Gil-e- 

Way down on the Bingo farm! 

The last words were hardly out of 
the mouths of the singers before the 
door of the house was opened, and from 
the square of light thus made, the old 
professor himself stepped out upon the 
porch, 

“Thank you, young gentlemen,”’ he 
said, pleasantly. ‘This is a glorious 
night for a song. l’ve heard twenty 
generations of students sing along this 
terrace, and I never liked their songs 
better than I do to-night. The music 
of them grows upon me with my years. 
Thank you again, gentlemen, and good- 
night!"’ 

**You’re welcome, Sammy !’’ shouted 
one irrepressible from the group, while 
all the rest responded with a hearty 
“Good-night!”” 

No one intended to be disrespectful to 
Professor Lee. The use of his nickname 
was meant as a mark of affection, and 
he understood it so. But in the class- 
room his dignity 
There were one or two good stories handed down 
from class to class, narrating the just fate that 
befell audacious students of the past who had 
ventured to be rude to “‘Sammy.”’ These possibly 
apocryphal incidents made him more popular, 
and in private he was the trusted friend of every 
student at Concord College. 

Besides that, he had a boy of his own—an only 
child, with whom he kept in close sympathy, and 


were centred. This boy, Charley, was a member 
of the Sophomore class. He was a_ bright, 
lovable, popular fellow, impetuous, perhaps 
somewhat lacking in stability, but likely to 
become a worthy if not a brilliant man. 

He came out now upon the porch, just as his 


spring, 
under a cloudless sky, a party of twelve Concord 


was never trespassed upon. | 


Good-night, Sammy! good-night, 


“‘Always room for one more,”’ was the reply. 
‘““Move up, please! Move up now and let the 
gentleman aboard! Why don’t you help him on, 
Freddie? Help him on; he’s yours.” 

There was more good-natured bantering. Then 
the party faced toward the campus and started 
on, singing a good-night song to Professor Lee: 

Sammy! 
We're going to leave you now. 
| Merrily w g roll Valong. roll along, roll along: 


errily we roll along 
O’er the deep blue sea. 





recently entered the Freshman class, coming 
from another college. 

He had brought with him a reputation for 
mental ability and physical strength that gave 
him at once a prominent position among _ his 


fellows. But he was inordinately vain. He did 


| not hesitate to boast of his wealth, of his aristo- 
Sammy! good-night, | cratic lineage, and of his superior attainments. 


| cratic 


There is no community so thoroughly demo- 
as a community of students; and 


Van Loan’s real ability met with the respect it 


The steps sounded in unison, the heavy canes | deserved, his vanity and arrogance made him 
heat time, and back from the campus, mellowed | obnoxious. 


The End of the 


by the growing distance, came still the music of 
the song: 


“Rush 


To-night he was dressed in the height of fashion. 
| His costly clothes were a perfect fit. But the 


Sweet dreams, Sammy! sweet dreams, Sammy! sweet | articles of ornament and apparel which partic- 


dreams, Sammy! 
je’re going to leave you now. 


Through a half-open window the words came 
floating softly in to the ears of Professor Lee, | 
and he smiled as he thought of the real affection 
and seeming irreverence of the boys. Though 


his hair was white with years, his heart was very | 


; | youthful. 
in whom the best and brightest of all his hopes | 


father turned to go in, and stood for a moment | 


peering into the group on the walk as if trying to 
make out the identity of the persons who com- 
posed it. He was no sooner seen by his class- 
tates than another song broke from their lips: 


He ey aod Sammy’s son, bring him down, bring him 
He re to, Sammy’ 's son, bring him down, bring him 
He re’s to Sammy’ 8 son, for he’s always full of fun; 
ring him down, bring him down, bring him down, 
down, down. 
Young Lee recognized the tenor voice in a 
tioment. He and Parmenter were bosom friends. 
heir companions had long ago dubbed them 
Damon and Pythias. 
' “Hello, Fred!’’ cried Lee, ‘‘are you there? 
Hello, fellows! Is there room for me ?”’ 


He liked young men, and sympathized with 
them. He entered heartily into both their work 
and play. He enjoyed their fun, approved of 
their games, and was the champion of athletics at 


Concord. But the doubtful sport of hazing he 
detested with his whole soul, and did not hesitate 
to say so. 


Every one was aware of his feeling on this 
subject, but there were few who knew why it 
was so deep. 
asylum for the insane, Professor Lee’s only 
brother had lived for years, an imbecile. His 
condition was the direct result of injuries received 
at the hands of college hazers in his youth. 

With this sorrow shadowing his hfe, it is not 
strange that hazing was an object of horror and 
hatred in Professor Lee's thoughts. 

The party of students, now headed by Parmenter 
and Lee, passed on across the campus, 
singing. From the shadows of North College the 
tall figure of a young man emerged and came 
toward them. In the bright moonlight he was 
recognized at once as Van Loan, a man who had 


In a distant city, confined in an | 


still | 


ularly attracted the attention of the Sophomores 
who approached him were his high silk hat and 
his heavy cane. 

It was an unwritten law among the students at 
Concord College that Freshmen should not wear 
silk hats or carry canes before reaching their 
third term. Any violation of this law was sure 
to bring on a class rush, in which the winning 
side secured and preserved the offensive articles 
of costume as trophies and emblems of their 
victory. 

Yet here was a Freshman, in the midst of the 
second term, approaching a group of Sophomores 
with a cane in his hand and a silk hat on his 
head! Apparently he saw danger ahead of him, 
for he stopped a moment. 

‘‘What is it?” asked some one in the group, as 
they came up to Van Loan. 

“It must be Wilson’s dummy come to life,” 
replied another. Wilson was the college tailor. 

Van Loan heard these uncomplimentary re- 
marks, and his face flushed with anger. He 
started boldly on, turning to the right as if to 
pass by the group. But half a dozen Sophomores 
intercepted him. 

‘“‘What do you fellows mean by this imperti- 
nence ?”’ he asked, curtly. 

‘‘We mean,”’ replied Parmenter, “that Fresh- 
men are not yet allowed to carry sticks or wear 
‘plugs.’ As you came here recently, from a one- 


while | 











horse college, perhaps you were not aware of this 

rule. If not, we shall be pleased to escort you to 

where can lay these highly 

objectionable articles of apparel away, and let 

them grow with your growth until it is time for 

you to wear them. But if you have knowingly 

and deliberately violated our rule, 

“What business is it of yours what I carry or 

wear?’ interrupted Van Loan, hotly. “Stand 

aside and let me pass, or some one will get hurt!"’ 

“Having declined offer 

your room,” continued Parmenter, 

shall be obliged to ask you to deliver up to us at 
once the articles I have named.”’ 

“You shall not have them!”’ replied 

Van Loan, savagely. ‘I dare any one 

of you to come and get them. I dare 

all of you to take them You 

are cowards and bullies, every one of 


your room, you 


we 


our to escort you tu 


coolly, ‘we 


away! 
you!” 

Nevertheless, as the Sophomores 
approached him he backed out into the 
road, retreating steadily until he came 
to the edge of a pool of muddy water 
left by the melting snows. 

“You are robbers!’’ he shouted, 
fiercely. ‘*What right have you to stop 
a gentleman in the public road and 
demand his property ?"’ 

“The right that might makes,’’ came 
the quick reply from some one in the 
group. 


The Sophomores were gradually 
encircling their victim. Van Loan 
glanced about him nervously, and 


clutched his cane as if to make ready 
for action. 

and 
part in 


“Give them up peaceably 
won't even disturb the 
hair,’ said some one. 

“And be quick about it, said 
another, “‘for tempus is fast fugiting.”’ 

Another body of students, scenting 
sport and trouble from afar, was rapidly 
approaching from the direction of South 


we 
your 


too, 


College. The circle about Van Loan 
was completed and contracting. He 


saw that his only hope lay in holding 
his enemies at bay until help should 
arrive from his own classmen. Yet he 
could not face all ways at once. 

“Come, here’s the last word,’’ said 
Robinson, who recognized the men now 
bearing down on them as members of 
the Freshman class; “will you surren- 
der the obnoxious articles peaceably, 
or won't you ?”’ 

Van Loan, that assistance 
was at hand, and his courage increased 
accordingly. 


too, saw 


‘““Never!’’ he shouted. ‘These things 
are mine, and I'll keep them, and the 
first man that lays his hand on them or 
me, I'll break his —”’ 

What it was that Van Loan would have broken 
no one ever knew; for Parmenter, advancing 
quickly to his side, tripped him so suddenly and 


| dexterously that he measured his full length in 


the shallow, muddy pool into which he had been 
too dainty to step. 

In the same instant Lee snatched the cane from 
his grasp, and Robinson caught the silk hat as it 
fell. 

But the victory Van Lofn's 
assailants turned with their trophies only to find 
themselves face to face with and outnumbered by 
a party of Van Loan’s classmates, who plunged 
at once to the rescue. 

Then the rush was on. 
the struggling mass 


was short-lived. 


Up from the midst of 
came the class call of the 
Sophomores. It followed at once by the 
class cry of the Freshmen. Soon the campus was 
alive with students hurrying singly and in groups 
toward the scene of the conflict. 

Freshmen and Sophomores darted at once into 
the thick of the fight, while the Juniors and 
Seniors, moving about on the outskirts of the 
battle-ground, cheered and encouraged alternately 
the contending factions. 

Van Loan had struggled to his feet as the 
centre of battle away from him, and 
looked down ruefully and in speechless anger at 
his soiled and dripping garments. 

“Don’t look very pretty, 
smiling Junior who stood by. 

The victim of the drenching did not deign a 
reply. He jerked off his coat and began wringing 


was 


moved 


do they?” said a 


ore 





— 
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Ot Fal 
the water from it. Suddenly he asked: ‘*Who 
was it, anyway? What coward threw me down ?” 

“A young fellow by the name of Parmenter,” 
was the answer; ‘‘a first-class all-around athlete. 
I shall be happy to introduce you to him at some 
more opportune moment.” 

Van Loan did not relish the bantering tone of 
his informant, and muttering something more 
about cowards and bullies, he turned savagely on 
his heel and started across the campus toward his 
room. 


But a second thought appeared to come to him, | 


for in the next moment he swung himself quickly 
about and ran, as fast as his heavy garments 
would permit him to, toward the crowd that was 
still struggling over his hat and cane. 

He forced his way desperately into the centre 
of the group and through it, looking for Parmen- 
ter, his wet clothing like ice upon his body, buta 
fire of hate raging in his heart. 

It was not long before Van Loan’s hat was in 
shreds; but the cane, heavy and tough, resisted 
































all the violence brought to bear upon it and 
remained unbroken. Wherever it was, there was 
the centre of the fight. The struggling group 
about it moved here and there, now swiftly, now 
slowly, swaying and parting, meeting and cling- 
ing, the dark mass looking from a distance, in 
the moonlight, like some huge monster twisting 
and writhing in pain. 

Hats were lost and trampled upon. Coats were 
torn from the backs of their owners, clothes were 
rent and ruined—everywhere the campus was 


‘strewn with the debris of personal belongings. 


Shifting back and forth by degrees, the surging 
mob finally reached a point in the driveway near 
the corner of South College. 

Suddenly, the mass being rent by some swift 
convulsion, Parmenter darted from the midst and 


ran rapidly along the drive toward the main | 
entrance to the building. He held Van Loan’s | 


cane in his hand. In an instant Van Loan was 
at his heels, with Lee a good third. 

From the crowd that pressed forward toward 
them came hoarse shouts of encouragement and 
wild yells of anticipated victory. The non- 
combatants who stood by joined in the cheers and 
hurried on after the racers. 

Those who watched closely saw that Parmen- 
ter, notwithstanding the swiftness of his gait, 


limped as if he had been hurt. They saw, too, | 


that Van Luan was gaining on him; and more 
than one person, marking the look of desperate 
desire in Van Loan's face, feared that it meant 
serious mischief. 


When Parmenter reached the stone pavement | 
in front of the buildings Van Loan was near | 


enough to grasp him, but he did not do so. He 
kept on until pursuer and pursued were side by 
side; then turning sharply and suddenly, he 
thrust out his foot and struck Parmenter’s feet 
from under him. The young man was hurled 
headlong to the pavement. 

He fell on his side and shoulder. The blow of 
his fall was heard above the storm of shouts and 
cheers that followed him. In an instant Van 
Loan had seized the cane, and flourished it for a 


second in heroic attitude above the prostrate body | 


of his victim. Then finding Lee almost witbin 


touch, he turned and ran with it into an open | 


doorway of South College. 


But Lee did not follow him; he stopped where | 


Parmenter lay in the moonlight, white-faced, 


limp and unconscious, with flowing blood staining | 


the pavement under his head. 


‘“He’s hurt!’ cried Lee, frightened at his | 


friend’s appearance, bending over him in deep 
anxiety. ‘He's hurt! 
killed him! Here, give us a lift; let’s carry him 
in! Rob, run for Doctor Park—run!”’ 

The crowd, suddenly quieted, pressed forward 
toward the point where Parmenter lay. Half a 
dozen of his classmen had already lifted him in 
their arms, and a moment later they were carrying 


him, hurt, helpless, still unconscious, across the | 


moonlit campus to his room. 

But the fight was won. Van Loan’s stroke, 
cruel and revengeful though it was, had placed 
victory in the hands of the Freshmen. Hence- 
forth every man in the class was entitled, by 





Maybe the brute has | 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


virtue of the time-honored student law, to wear a 
high hat and carry a cane whenever and wherever 
he might choose to do so. Homer GREENE. 
(To be continued.) 
ee 
THE UNNOTICED GRASS. 
But the grass knows well in her secret heart 
How we love her cool, green raiment; 
So she plays in silence her lonely part, 
And cares not at all for payment. 
Selected. —Edgar Fawcett. 
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For the Companion. 
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HOW LUCINDA FOLLOWED THE 


FASHION. 

Lucinda Thornton was sitting on the front 
doorstep. Behind her the door opened into a 
cool, broad hall, with a polished wood floor, and 
| stiff, high-backed chairs and rag-carpet mats. 
On a round mahogany table stood a glass pitcher 
filled with *‘snowballs,”’ and near 
the door was a rocking-chair 
with cushions of bright-flowered 
chintz, tied on the seat and back 
with red tape. 

By the chair stood a large 
work-basket full of stockings 


chair mending, but she had gone, 
and only Lucinda gazed down 
the front walk leading to the 
street of the little Kentucky 
town. 

On each side of this walk flow- 


sweet with the perfume of the 
lilacs, and the grass was white 
with showers from the snowball 
bushes. 

Lucinda was not looking at 
the flowers, hor was she enjoy- 
ing the perfume of the lilacs. 
Indeed, Lucinda’s organ of smell 
was so out of order from the 
effect of many tears that she 
could not have enjoyed the per- 
fume if she had desired to do so, 
which she did not. 

As to seeing the flowers, so much of Lucinda’s 
| eyes as were visible under swollen eyelids were 
| fixed on that expanse of white stocking which 
| extended from the hem of her dress-skirt to her 
| ankles. 
| She raised her eyes from the contemplation of 

her stockings only to lower them again with a 
| fresh burst of sobs. Yet her stockings were not 
| soiled, neither were they torn, nor was it their 
| lack of color which distressed her. This was long 
| before the days of black stockings for children, 
| and Lucinda’s were particularly fine ones, for her 
| mother was not poor, and always bought the 
| best. 
| It could scarcely have been the thinness of 

Lucinda’s ankles which caused her grief, for 
|never in her life had they been any fatter. 
Whatever the cause, there could be no doubt of 
the intensity of her woe. Her sobs grew louder 
and louder. 

A door opened and a lady came down the hall. 
| She was tall and thin. She wore her full silk 
skirts and lace mantle with dignity. 

‘‘Lucinda,”’ she said, “Il am going over to Mrs. 
Wells’s. You may fold up those things, and put 
away the basket. Then gather some lilacs and 
put them in the white pitcher in the parlor. 

‘‘Now Lucinda,”’ she continued, ‘‘understand— 
you must stop crying. Don’t you know very 
well that when I once say no, tears will not 
change my decision? Dismiss the subject from 
your mind—you think too much of clothes as 
it is.” 

Mrs. Thornton, while she talked, had been 
shaking out the cushions in the rocking-chair. 
She was very neat indeed; so neat that no matter 
| how a chair happened to be placed, she always 

moved it a few inches. Lucinda made no reply. 

“Do you hear me, Lucinda?’ her mother 
asked. 

“Yes'm,"’ sobbed Lucinda. 

‘Now hush!’’ said her mother. Then she 
drew on her mitts and walked down the path. 
“Good-by, Lucinda,” she called. 

“Good-by,”’ said Lucinda sulkily. : 

The gate closed with a snap. Lucinda slowly 
rose. She folded up the mending, dampening it 
with her tears. She put away the basket and 
gathered the lilacs. Then she sat down on the 
doorsteps and began to weep with increased 
vigor. 

By and by the gate opened and Matilda Ann 
Parker came in. When Lucinda saw Matilda 
Ann her sobs broke forth more violently than 
| ever. 

Matilda Ann Parker, however, was not a 
mournful object. Far from it. Her full-skirted 
dress was of brilliant hue, and a most beautiful 
cape completed her costume, protecting her neck 
from the spring sun. But above all, her costume 
had a crowning glory! Matilda Ann Parker 
wore pantalets ! 

Matilda Ann’s white stockings were nof visible. 
| They were modestly hidden by muslin pantalets 

fastened about her ankles. Happy Matilda Ann! 
| Her mother followed the fashion. Once every 

two years she went on a visit to Washington, 
driving over the Alleghenies. When she returned, 
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the latest styles returned with her. All the 
townspeople of consequence followed Mrs. Park- 
er’s lead, and all the well-to-do little girls of 
the town were radiant in pantalets. 

All, did I say? There was one little girl whose 
thin little ankles yet remained undecorated. 
Lucinda Thornton yet walked in primitive dress 
among her playmates. 

‘No, Lucinda, I will not permit you to wear 





and partly-mended garments. | 
Some one had been sitting in the | 


ers were growing. The air was | 


them,’’ her mother had decreed that morning. 
| Lucinda knew that rebellion was useless. When, 
| therefore, she saw Matilda Ann, her envy was 
| too much for her. 

‘‘Howdy do, ’Cindy ?’’ Matilda Ann said. 
‘“‘Howdy do,’* responded Lucinda, her eyes on 
the pantalets. ‘Sit down, Matilda Ann.” 

‘*What’s the matter, Lucinda ?’’ asked Matilda 
Ann, sitting down on the doorstep, and settling 
her skirts so as to show her pantalets to advan- 
tage. Lucinda shook her skirts as far down as 
possible. 

‘‘Nothin’,’’ she answered. 

“What ails your eyes, Lucinda?’ went on 
Matilda Ann. 

“They're weak,”’ said Lucinda. 

“I guess they must be weak enough to go 
blind. They look like it,’’ rejoined Matilda Ann, 
maliciously. 

“TI wouldn’ care if they did,” said Lucinda, 
beginning to cry, ‘‘for then I wouldn’ see my 
legs,” she sobbed. ‘They’re so terrible—so— 
thin!’’ Her sobs almost choked her utterance. 

‘“Why don’t you wear pantalets then, Lucinda 
May? Ma says they hide thinness beautifully.” 

‘Mother won’t let me wear them,’’ sobbed 
Lucinda, ‘she’s just said so, and you’ve got ’em, 
and Ann, and Sarah, and everybody.” 

“Not everybody,’ said Matilda Ann. ‘So- 
phronia Perkins aint.” 

“T know she aint,’’ sobbed Lucinda angrily. 
“And do you suppose, Matilda Ann Parker, that 
I want to look like Sophronia Jane Perkins ?”’ 

Sophronia Jane had the misfortune to be too 
poor to follow the fashions. Her clothes were 
often the subject of ridicule at school. 

‘A boy called me spindle shanks, Matilda Ann, 
and ma said it didn’ hurt me, only him; but I 
think it hurts me enough. It’s too mean to 
stand.”’ 

Lucinda began to weep afresh. Matilda Ann 
silently viewed her weeping companion. At last 
she said, solemnly, ‘‘Lucinda May Thornton !’’ 

Lucinda raised her eyes. “What is it you 
want?” she asked. 

‘“‘Why don’t you make some pantalets your- 
self?’ Matilda Ann asked solemnly and dis- 
tinctly, watching Lucinda to see the effect of her 
words. 

Lucinda straightened up. 

‘Matilda Ann, what do you mean? What 








wear ’em.”” 
| ‘Not in her sight, ’Cindy, you know. Put’em 





| on at some place where she can’t see you. In 
| that little alley back of the drug store.” 

‘“‘Why, Matilda Ann, I dars’n do it!” 

‘°Fraid ?” 

“No, [ aint ‘fraid, Matilda Ann Parker. I 
aint a coward. But ma said I shouldn’ wear 
"em.”’ 

‘But she’s not stylish. Her dress is two seasons 
behind the style. Ma said so.” 

“She looks just as nice as your ma, and I’m 
sure she told me she didn’ want me to dress like 
you for nothin’. So there now!’ cried Lucinda, 
anger blazing in her eyes. 

“Well, you needn’ get somad. I aint goin’ to 
visit a girl that insults me in her own house! I’m 
goin’ home!’’ 

Matilda Ann arose with a flourish, and started 
down the walk. She hoped to’be called back, and 
walked slowly; but she reached the gate before 
Lucinda called: ‘*Matilda A-a-nn—come back!" 

“Oh no,”’ said Matilda Ann. 


good would that do? Mother says I sha'n’t| 


“Oh do,”’ said Lucinda. ‘I aint goin’ to fuss 
with you. Come on.” 

“I can't,’ said Matilda Ann, swinging on the 
gate, longing to go back and meaning to do so, 
after a certain amount of persuasion. 

“Oh do,”’ begged Lucinda, 

“T can’t, Lucinda,’’ answered Matilda Ann, but 
visibly relenting. 

“Come on,’’ urged Lucinda May, “I’m so 


| lonesome.” 
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| «Well, maybe,’”’ said Matilda Ann, letting go 
| the gate. 

“Come on,’ urged Lucinda. Matilda Ann, 
feeling now that her dignity could not be lowered 
by her return, joined Lucinda. 

‘You could buy the stuff at the store, and I'd 
help you make ’em,”’ she said when the subject 
was resumed. 

| “Oh, but it’s disobeying-mother,”’ said Lucinda, 

| weakly. . 

| No, it aint. She never said not to make ’m 

| yourself. I just reckon she didn’t want the 
trouble of making ’em.”’ 

Lucinda knew this was not so, but she let it 
pass without comment. “I wish I dared,’ she 

| said. 
| ‘You and Phronie Perkins are the only girls 
that don’t wear them,” said Matilda Ann. That 
| settled it. To be classed with Sophronia Jane 
| Perkins! 
| *’ll do it, Matilda Ann,’’ Lucinda said, with 
an air of desperate resolve. 

They arranged that, as Lucinda went to school 
‘on Monday morning, she should stop at the store 
and buy the material 
with the dollar that 
her uncle had given 
her for a birthday 
present. Matilda Ann 
was to bring the need- 
les, thimbles, scissors 
and thread from her 
house, and at the noon 
recess they could cut 
out the pantalets and 
begin the work. 

On Monday, Lucin- 
da appeared with her 
material. At recess 
the two little girls 
retired behind a big 
tree at the end of the 
schoolyard, and cut 
out the garments. By 
means of very long 
stitches they were 
completed by Thurs- 
day, and Lucinda 
bore them home, se- 
curely concealed and 
pinned beneath her 
dress-skirt. 

Lucinda had suffer- 
ed a pang of guilt 
every time her mother 
had looked at her 
during the week, but 
her vanity and pride 
would not let her stop. 

‘‘Besides,”’ she said to herself, “my back will 
| break if 1 stoop so much trying to make my 
dress cover my stockings, an’ I aint goin’ to be 
like Sophronia Jane Perkins, even for ma.” 

When she reached home after the completion of 
| the pantalets, her soul was full of triumph. No 
| more would the hated stockings be seen when, in 
| lilac taffeta, jaconet pelerine, and best hat, she 
| sailed forth in splendor! 
| Lucinda,” said Mrs. Thornton, on the follow- 
|ing Saturday, “you may put on your Sunday 
| dress this afternoon, and go over to Mrs. New- 
man’s. Her little niece from Louisville is visitin¢ 
her, and I promised to let you come over.” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” said Lucinda. Her chance hai 
come sooner than she had hoped. 

The lilac taffeta, with its thirteen tucks, was 
donned, the embroidered pelerine fastened about 

| her neck, her long hair was brushed and curled, 
| her big round hat tied on, and Lucinda started 
forth. Her mother watched her to the gate. 
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**How nice Lucinda May looks,” she said to 
her sister, who was spending the day. ‘What 
a contrast she is to that absurd-looking, foolishly- 
dressed Matilda Ann Parker, with her pantalets, 
lace undersleeves, and gay dresses.” 

“Yes,” answered her sister, meekly. Mrs. 
Thornton always overawed her. In secret she 
thought Matilda Ann Parker a beautifully dressed 
child. 

“But, Maria,”’ she added, ‘“‘aren’t you afraid 
that dressing Lucinda May so plainly will make 
her envious? Now her not having pantalets 
when all the other children wear them!” 

“Lucy, I am determined that Lucinda shall not 
be vain. If I yield in this matter, before long 
she will desire something equally foolish. See 
how she has forgotten all about wanting them, 
because she knows my wishes. I consider Lu- 
cinda May quite a superior child.” 

‘Perhaps you're right, Maria,’’ returned her 
sister. ‘*My children are all boys. Now will 
you give me the recipe for those quinces?’’ The 
conversation drifted off to household affairs. 

Just at the moment when Mrs. Thornton was 
praising Lucinda, that superior child was standing 
in the little alley behind the drug store. She took 
the pantalets from under her dress, and pinned 
them on. Then, with head erect and shoulders 
well back, Lucinda paid her visit. It seemed 
such a relief to have her stockings hidden, that 
the stings of conscience were but slight in com- 
parison with her former pain. 

After this, whenever Lucinda May went abroad 
without her mother, she wore pantalets. 








| Lightning express 


One day, dressed in her best, Lucinda went to | 


a playmate’s birthday party. In those days 
children’s parties were always held in the after- 
noon. It was growing late, when, with a party 
of girls, Lucinda started homeward. 

They were all laughing and talking merrily 
when Lucinda saw her mother approaching. She 
had forgotten all about her pantalets, so accus- 
tomed to wearing them had she grown. 

Mrs. Thornton, seeing how late it had become, 
had walked to meet Lucinda and accompany 
her home. Laughing and talking, the children 
approached her. Suddenly her eye fell upon 
Lucinda. 

Lucinda is an old lady now, with white hair, 
but she will never forget the feelings she suffered 
when her mother fixed her eye on the pantalets. 
Cold chills crept up and down her back, and for a 
moment she stopped short, unable to move hand 
or foot. 

In those days parents insisted upon rigid and 
exact obedience. Lucinda knew that her violation 
of her mother’s commands would be followed by 
a punishment she would remember. 

“Lucinda,’’ said Mrs. Thornton, in an awful 
voice, ‘come here!”’ 

Lucinda walked toward her mother. All the 
children stopped talking and stared. Ah, that 
the pantalets would disappear! thought poor 
Lucinda May. But no; there they were. 

“Walk home,"’ said her mother. 

“Good-by, Lucinda,”’ called the girls. 

“Good-by,”’ said poor Lucinda, and in silence 
she and her mother proceeded up the street. 

“My, aint Mis’ Thornton cross?”’ said 
Wells. ‘I’m awful glad she aint my ma.” 

“So am I,” “So am I,”’ came from the group 
of girls. 

‘“‘My ma lets me do as I please,”’ said Matilda 
Ann Parker, shaking her curls. “I’m awful 
sorry for Lucinda May. 
made her ma so cross.”" 

Then Matilda Ann, with many expressions of 
sorrow for Lucinda, related the story of the 
pantalets. 

The girls went on home. 
Lucinda May. 
front gate, into the hall, out to the kitchen, and 
not a word! Such a miserable, shaking little 
culprit as Lucinda May was. She wondered 
why they went to the kitchen. She found out in 
time. 

“’Mandy,’’ said her mother to the negro 
woman who was stirring about the kitchen, ‘‘go 
for some logs to make a good fire.”’ 

All the small negroes gathered about the door, 
their eyes almost popping out of their heads with 
curiosity. 

Lucinda,’ said her mother, “take off those 
things.’’ 

Lucinda obeyed. 

“Throw them in the fire.” 

Lucinda threw them in. A little negro girl, 
with small plaits standing up all over her head, 


Ann 


giggled. Mrs. Thornton turned and looked at 
her. The negro’s face grew as solemn as 
Lucinda’s. She knew ‘Missis.”’ 


“Go in my room, Lucinda,” said Mrs. Thorn- 
ton. 

Lucinda went in. Oh, the awfulness of waiting 
for a punishment! ‘Tears burst forth and fell 
unheeded on the lilac taffeta. 

Iler mother came in and sat down. 
she said. 

‘Matilda Ann Parker —” began Lucinda. Then, 
«nid tears and sobs, the story was told. When 
sie had finished, her mother said : 

“Lucinda, you have been guilty of disobedience, 
vanity and deceit. You have spoiled my confi- 
dence in you, and lost my respect. I feel that 
some punishment must be given you. Lucinda, 
come here,’* 

I.neinda walked toward her in silence. 

‘Sit down.” 

Lucinda sat in a tall chair that her mother had 
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So did poor little | 
Down the street, through the | 


I'll tell you, girls, what 
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placed near the lamp. Mrs. Thornton took her | his stall, and listened to all that his young master 


scissors. 

“Oh, mother,” cried Lucinda May, ‘‘not my 
hair! not my curls! Oh, please don’t!” 

I don’t want to do it,’’ her mother said, herself 
almost in tears, “‘but I must teach you to be 
obedient.”’ 

Snip went the scissors. Down fellacurl. Snip, 
another; and soon poor little Lucinda May’s 
head was shorn. 

White stockings and a shorn head; and to be 
like Sophronia Jane Perkins! Poor Lucinda! 

Was it cruel? Probably few mothers to-day 
could have inflicted the punishment, but in those 
times parents were more stern and exacting. 

In the dark that night she sat on the front 
steps, with one hand on her poor head and the 
other clasping her knee, a poor huddled up little 
mass of humanity. And this was how Lucinda 
followed the fashions. 
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THE SLOW RACE. 


} 

“It’s a pity,”’ remarked Tommy Wilder, in a| 
tone he tried to make cynical, ‘‘it’s a great pity | 
that slow things don’t stand any show in this 
world.”” 

Billy Ludlow asked, as Tommy expected him 
to ask, ‘*‘What do you mean ?”’ 

“Why, everything is made for fast things. 
trains, ocean greyhounds, 
steam yachts, fast horses—nobody cares anything 
for slow things or slow folks. Look at this race 
track now, all made for fast horses. No horse, 
no matter how good he is, can earn a cent on it if 
he aint fast.” 

‘Well ?”’ said Billy, still puzzled. 

“Why, think of Marcellus now,’’ Tommy went 
on. ‘*There isn’t a better horse in America; but 
he couldn’t earn two cents on this track or any | 
other. Just get up a slow race now, and Marcel- 
lus’d stand some show. But everything’s for 
fast things, just as I said.’’ 

Tommy was standing just inside the entrance | 
to the largest racing track in the county. It was 
It had a gloomy and deserted 
appearance that April day, and no one was near 
the boys except two gentlemen who had come up 
behind unnoticed, and had heard Tom‘s plaint. | 
One of them remarked, without removing his 
cigar from between his teeth : 

“That's an idea. What d’you say to carrying | 
it out, and letting Marcellus in ?”’ 

The other received it with the sniff that he 
usually gave at his friend’s crazy suggestions, | 
and the two went on their way. | 

They were to act as judges at the coming June | 
races, and had come down to make some arrange- 
ments about putting the track in perfect order. 

But later in the day the young man returned to | 
After he returned to 
the city he thought of it again. Then he called 
some of the other managers together and declared 
to them that it would be an attraction, and they 
agreed with him. 

So when Billy Ludiow, whose father printed 
the Cedarville Gazette, went to the office one 
night as usual to get the papers to carry out, he 
almost gasped with astonishment when he heard | 
the two journeymen printers laughing about the 
coming slow race. 

If some of the subscribers on his route waited 
longer than usual for their papers that night, it 
was because Billy had run straight over to} 
Tommy Wilder's with the news. 

“TI don’t believe it,’ was Tommy’s 
rejoinder. ‘‘Le’s see the paper.”’ 

It was certainly in the paper. After the usual 
announcements, which Tommy skipped as of 
little account, came the remarkable notice that 
the day’s races would end with a slow race of five 
hundred yards, for a purse of twenty-five dollars, 
open free to all horses starting in any previous 
race, slowest to win. 

“‘Well,”’ said Tommy, mournfully, ‘“‘of course 
there’d be something to bar Marcellus out. You 
see it’s only for those horses that have trotted in 
the other races. It’s no use, Billy. It’s only a 
joke.” 

‘All you've got to do is to enter Marcellus for 
the regular races,’’ suggested Billy. 

**But he'd be distanced and ruled off the track, 
first heat,’’ said Tommy. 

“But couldn't he start ?”’ asked Billy, contempt- 
uously. 

‘*Why, I suppose so.”’ 

Billy laughed. ‘Well, enter him and see.” 

“The entering fee is two dollars,’’ remarked 
Tommy. His tone was as hopeless as if it had 
been two thousand dollars. Even Billy was 
staggered for a minute. 

“There’s lots of wild strawb’ries ripe,”’ he | 
suggested, after a few minutes’ searching thought. | 

“That’s so! I'll be over to your house with a 
pail to-morrow if Aunt Eunice’ll let me,’’ returned | 
Tommy, gloomily. ‘But I don’t think it’s any | 
use trying. I don’t know, either, that Aunt 
Eunice would be willing for Marcellus to run, or 
to walk,”’ he added, thoughtfully. | 


Billy gathered up his belated papers, and | 
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Tommy went in to consult Marcellus himself. 
Marcellus was a nice old fat horse that had 
seldom done anything more exciting than eat 
oats, and whose most laborious duty was carrying 
Miss Eunice to church, or down to the village to 
He looked around comfortably in 


make calls. 





said to him, and looked back wisely and silently, 
as all good listeners do. Tommy went away a 
little more hopeful. 

The next day the two boys travelled about a 
great deal in search of the best places to pick 
strawberries. They blundered upon a recently 
burned clearing where a prodigious number grew, 
and actually filled their pail to overflowing before 
they went home. 

“Did your Aunt Eunice say you might come ?”’ 
asked Billy. 

“Oh, yes,’’ replied Tommy. ‘She said she 
s’posed I’d make myself sick eating, but if straw- 
berries would kill me I'd been dead before now. 
She said she’d have some ginger tea ready when 
1 got home.”’ 

“Did you ask her about Marcellus ?”’ 

“Yes, and she said I might do just what I 
pleased with him, if I wouldn’t hurt him. She 
said maybe it would do him good to exercise him 
a little.” Tommy grinned. 

“Just fancy Marcellus trotting alongside of 
Lord Hartington and Guy of Aberdeen !’’ 

‘He wouldn't be alongside long,’’ said Tommy, 
in a matter-of-fact way. ‘I don’t believe I could 
get him to the quarter post while the others are 
trotting their mile.’’ 

The boys earned their money picking and 


selling strawberries, entered Marcellus bravely 


for the two-thirty class, rubbed him down: care- 
fully several times a day, walked him slowly up 
and down the road, and took great pride in 
‘‘training him for the races.”’ 

Marcellus regarded the rubbing as 
nuisance, but he seemed quite willing to accept 
any training that tended to a reduction of speed. 
Hitherto Tommy had always devoted his energies 
in the other direction. But now, if he really 
wanted deliberation, Marcellus was happy to 
oblige him. 

§*Now, almost whoa!’’ Tommy would order, in 
a gentle, soothing tone; and Marcellus would 
come down to a movement that was but one 
remove from stock-still. 

‘“‘There won't be a horse on the track that can 
compare with it,” exulted Billy Ludlow. ‘What 
shall we do with the money after we get it ?”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said ‘Tommy, after a little thought, 
“for once in my life I'd like to have all the ice- 
cream I wanted. Wouldn't you? What money 
there is left we could give to Aunt Eunice.” 

“That suits me,”’ assented Billy. 

For days the trains were bringing horses and 
men to Cedarville. Beautiful horses, with coats 
like silk and eyes like a woman’s, stepped 
proudly along as if spurning the road. All kinds 
of men swarmed into the little village and out to 
the race track. 

Tommy and Billy and Marcellus looked on as 
never before. 

*“*You’re in for it this time,’ said Tommy to 
Marcellus. ‘‘It’s the first time you ever had a 
chance, but now —"’ 

‘‘Marcellus is all right,’’ declared Billy, confi- 
dently. ‘1 timed him yesterday, and he was 
four seconds taking up his left hind foot. I 
know he’ll win.” 

The day of the races was the fairest of all June 
days. Tommy rode Marcellus out to the race 
track, with Billy Ludlow for running mate. Billy 
was mounted on “shank’s mare,’ but he was 
used to that. 

A thousand people were on the grand stand. 
Thousands more around the rope which lined off 
the track. The: judges were up in their small 
stand, with all their watches regulated to the 
tenth of a second. Tommy trembled. 

“It's no use, Billy,” said he. ‘Just look at 
Lord Hartington.” 

All were looking at Lord Hartington. He was 
a magnificent black horse. His only promising 
rival was Guy of Aberdeen—a fine horse, new to 
that region, of whom great things were expected. 

‘“‘Now if Lord Hartington should fall and break 
his leg, and if Guy of Aberdeen should take 
fright at something and break, I really think 
Marcellus would stand some chance with the 
others. They’re all so lean and bony, and 
Marcellus looks so nice and fat. I think they'd 
give him a prize anyway,” was Billy’s flattering 
opinion. 

But Tommy scornfully held his peace. He 
knew better. In the depths of his heart Tommy 
wished he were well out of the whole thing. But 
there he was, and self-respect forbade flight. 

When the horses gathered in front of the grand 
stand to make their start, a great shout of derision 
went up from the crowd as Marcellus ambled in 
among the racers, with Tommy behind him in an 
old racing skeleton, borrowed for the occasion. 

‘“*What on earth —’’ began some of the judges. 

“Oh, that's the result of Jameson’s nonsense,”’ 
explained the others. ‘‘They’re going to have a 
walking match for the horses slowest to win. 
That old barrel’s probably in for that.” 

Away went the horses, like the wind. Marcel- 
lus trotted soberly along in the rear. It was the 
pace that Tommy called his church trot, and 
nothing on Tommy's part could move him one 
jot faster. 

Lord Hartington flew down the track so swiftly 
that Tommy lost sight of him in almost no time. 
Guy of Aberdeen was a close second. Others 
followed so close that it was hard to tell who 
would win. But Lord Hartington kept the lead. 

From behind Marcellus ‘tommy watched the 
race in excitement. He had heard that Lord 
Hartington was a rapid walker. He rather 
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hoped, therefore, that the black would win the 
trot. 

It would be rather fine to say that the purse for 
the slow race lay between Lord Hartington, thi 
winner of the previous race, and Marcellus, and 
that Marcellus won. 
a slow walker. It sometimes did happen that the 
fastest trotters were slow walkers. 

He was reasonably 


Guy of Aberdeen might he 


sure that no horse on the 
face of the earth walked so slowly, naturally, as 
Marcellus; and after 
Marcellus was slower 
quite sure about 
over. 

While Marcellus was jogging along the track, 
to the great amusement of the crowd, and rather, 
humiliation of his 


seven weeks’ training 


still. Still, one never was 


those things till the race was 


it must be confessed, to the 
driver, the other horses were flying along in great 
style; and Guy of Aberdeen won the heat. 

Marcellus to the 
promptly 
But he gained 


Tommy attempted to drive 
line for the heat, 
ordered off, as he had expected. 
the information he wanted. 

**Well, s’pose Marcellus was distanced,”’ said 
Tom to the judges. ‘‘He started, anyhow.” 

**Yes, he may be said to have started,"’ said the 
jocular judge. 

“Then he can enter for the slow 
Tom. 

“Of course he can. That's the race for him.”’ 

So Tommy and Billy happily watched the other 
heats of the trotting match. There was a great 
deal of excitement, and Guy of Aberdeen, after 
being beaten in two heats by Lord Hartington, 
won the race. 

There was such shouting at the end that staid 
Marcellus seemed quite shocked, and showed an 
unmistakable impulse to take the road homeward. 

He felt quite aggrieved when Tommy pulled 
him and backed him and urged him to the starting 
line. 

Some of the trotters were being blanketed and 
walked around by the grooms to cool down, and 


second and was 


race ?”’ said 


others were having their mouths carefully 
sponged. ‘The crowd began to move off and 


break up, but waited a minute, for the slow race 
was called. 
Now the owner of Guy loved a joke as well as 
Jameson himself. He winked to his driver. 
“We'll take that other purse, too,” 
*<’Taint much, but it'll be a good joke.”’ 
men laughed, for they knew Guy 
a walker as he was swift as a trotter. 
The horses drew up in line. The judges 
laughingly gave the signal. The horses started. 
Lord Hartington, who also started, put up his 
head and walked off at a smart pace, which was 
about as fast as Marcellus’s church trot. Several 
of the other horses followed him at that same fine 
pace. 
Others were slower. Guy 
Marcellus were slowest of all. 
| Tommy gave a despairing look at the magnifi- 
cent gray him. Was it possible that 
Marcellus had met his match? It could not be— 
it must not be! 
‘Easy, Marcellus!" 
voice. “Easy now!” 
But Guy of Aberdeen lifted his foot as if it 
were made of lead. He carried it slowly forward, 
put it down and lifted another. Could animal 
mechanism move slower ? 
‘‘Marcellus, we're beaten !"’ whispered Tommy. 
‘Don’t hurry so, don't!"’ 
It was one of the rules that if any of the 
horses came to a dead halt he should be barred 
out from the purse. Lord Hartington, Way up in 


he said 
Both 
was as slow as 


of Aberdeen and 


beside 


he implored, in a soothing 


the front, was held back by his rider till he 
stopped short. Then they hurried him off the 
track. 


The other horses passed the post, little under- 
standing why they were not doing best when 
passing their neighbors. The crowd laughed 
uproariously at the fun, and all interest was now 
centred on Guy of Aberdeen and Marcellus. 

“I'm a born Tommy to himseif, 
‘and Billy Ludlow’'s another, and I never, never 
will trust Marcellus in a race again‘!”’ 

But after a few hundred feet of this slow race, 
Guy began to show impatience, and wish to step 
off a little. The driver had all he could do to 
hold him down. Marcellus, on the other hand, 
was enjoying it. 

As Guy quickened his pace a little, Tommy 
took courage. 

“Now, Marcellus,’’ he implored, ‘almost 
whoa! Don’t quite whoa, for that would end 
everything for us! But come just as near it as 
you can and miss it." 

They were almost in front of the stand now. 
There were only Guy and Marcellus. All the 
other horses had been walked off long ago. 

Just at the judges’ stand Guy could stand it no 
longer. He broke from his slow walk into a 
trot, and started off in what he thought must be 
another heat. 

“Won!” cried his rider, as he flew past the 
stand. ‘*Marcellus has stood still.” 

But Tommy rose imploringly, and cried out in 
a voice that was heard above all the laughter: 

‘He aint stood still! He’s a-goin’ to step 
again. That's the way I've trained him. He's 
almost whoain’, that’s all. He'll step again, give 
him time.”’ 

And Marcellus did ‘step again." 
dragged one foot up and then another, and finally 
progressed another step. 

Amid shouts of laughter and cheering and 
great applause, Mr. Jameson reached forward 


fool,’’ said 


He slowly 
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and dropped a purse into Tommy's hand. There 
was no prouder boy in the state at that minute 
than Tommy, unless perhaps it was Billy Ludlow, 
who appeared at Marcellus’s head, his bands 
almost blistered from clapping, his throat quite 
raw from shouting. 

The two boys took Marcellus to his barn, 
proudly unharnessed him and gave him some 
hay. Then they hurried back to one of the small 
booths near the track and seated themselves at 
the counter. 

‘Ice-cream for two,’”’ ordered Tommy. 

CaRoLINE Harwoop GARLAND. 
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For the Companion. 


ROOM FOR MORE. 
SECOND ARTICLE.—GIRLS. 
By the Superintendent of Census. 


In a former article I pointed out certain occu- 
pations in which I believe there is room for more 
of the right kind of young men. To specify | 
uncrowded employments for young women is a | 
more difficult task, and one that I should not 
undertake were it not for the fact that several 
thousand young women have sought employment 
in the Census Bureau within three years, and at 
one period no less than eighteen hundred women 
were engaged, in one way and another, in this 
great national statistical workshop. 

Thus I have acquired, in respect of women’s 
employments, information which may be of value 
to those who are undecided as to the best way of 
equipping themselves for office work, and for this 
reason alone I am tempted to undertake a task 
with which I should otherwise have no business. 

‘The advent of women into census work is of 
comparatively recent date. The records of the 
Interior Department do not show that any women 
were employed as clerks in 1870. In 1880, under 
my predecessor, General Walker, the first women 
obtained employment as computers and tallyists 
in the Census Office, the total number employed, 
when the force was largest, exceeding seven 
hundred. 

These women were distributed into nearly 
every division of the office, and performed excel- | 
lent work. The largest number, however, found | 
employment transcribing and tallying the facts | 
from the population and agricultural schedules. 

Profiting by the experience of the Tenth Census | 
when called to take charge of the Eleventh, 1| 
opened the examination for computers, copyists 
and clerks to men and women alike. The com- 
pensation ranged from sixty dollars for computers 
to seventy-five dollars per month for copyists, 
and from one thousand dollars to eighteen 
hundred dollars per annum for clerks. 

Several thousand young women applied for | 
these places, and about eighteen hundred obtained 
employment. A large number failed to pass the | 
examination. Their failure in nearly, I might 
with safety say in every case, was from inability 
to pass the tests in arithmetic. 

Now do not suppose our examinations were in 
double entry bookkeeping or the higher math- 
ematies. Nothing of the sort. The rock upon 
which nearly all these young women went to 
pieces was of a less formidable character. They | 
failed in copying figures, additions, cross addi- | 
tions, fractions, percentages, and rapidity and | 
accuracy in the rudiments of arithmetic. 

I have seen bright young women, graduates of 
the best and most fashionable private schools in 
the United States, shrink from an examination in 
arithmetic which was absolutely rudimentary. | 
Many and bitter were the tears shed over these | 
simple questions, especially by the seminary and 
eonvent-educated and otherwise accomplished | 
girls from the South. 

But this branch of the examination, which was 
the crncial test for continued employment in the 
office, seemed to have no terror for those of our 
girls who had been educated at the public and 
normal schools, or for the applicants from the 
New England States. Many of them did every | 
example without an error, receiving a rating of | 
one hundred per cent. 

Those rating between ninety and one hundred 
per cent. in arithmetic were sent to the Population 
Division, and they will be furnished work for 
three and possibly four years, instead of for three 
or six months. 

The application of electricity to counting the | 
population opened a new field of women’s labor, 
in which they have made a splendid record. | 
Mechanical appliances for tabulation have changed 
the decennial Census Office into a vast factory, | 
whole floors of which are given over to machines | 
for punching cards, electrical apparatus for | 
tabulating, contrivances for sorting, gang punch- | 
ing, and for storing away the cards in such a 
manner that any one of the nearly sixty-three 
million cards representing the people of the 
United States may be found and identified at a 
minute’s notice. In all of this work fhe women | 
showed more aptitude and dexterity than the | 
men. 

The rough count of the population was largely 
made by young women, whose records at the 
completion of the work were far more accurate 
than those of their male rivals. 

Then came the tremendous job of punching 
sixty-three millions of cards. ‘Think of it! An! 
average of seventeen holes to the card makes the 
appalling number of one billion, seventy-one 
million holes. At one time nearly twelve hundred 
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clerks were engaged on this work. Every hole 
had to be separately and distinctly punched, and 
the location of these holes on the card told the 
brief story of the individual as he was put down 
on the schedules of Uncle Sam’s enumerators. 
Deft of hand, pleasant in manner, patient and 
conscientious, this army of young women have 


labored faithfully for two years, first with the | 


electrical key-board counters, then with the 
punching machines, and now with the electrical 
tabulator. They have demonstrated that a woman 
can become as dexterous with an electrical 
talhulating machine as with a sewing machine. 

Women are better adapted to this particular 
work than men. They are more exact in touch, 
more expeditious in handling the schedules, more 
at home in adjusting the delicate mechanism of 
the machine, and apparently more ambitious to 
make a good record. 

As the opportunities for young women were 
enlarged when the type-writer was invented, so 
we shall find the application of electricity in 
counting, adding, tabulating, etc., will open a 
new and interesting field for young women who 
are really anxious to make themselves useful as 
clerks. 

There are now employed in the government 
service, exclusive of the general postal branch, 


about sixty-four hundred women. Of this number | 


nine hundred and thirty-eight receive twelve 
hundred dollars and over per annum, a few 
reaching as high as eighteen hundred dollars. 
Three thousand receive between seven hundred 
and twenty dollars and twelve hundred dollars. 
Between six hundred dollars and seven hundred 
and twenty dollars we find twelve hundred and 
sixty. 
there are nearly seventeen hundred. 





| which an applicant passed our examination in 
| arithmetic at from ninety to one hundred per 
| cent. and was not rewarded by a place. If this is 
| true in one instance, is there not room for many 
| more well-equipped young women in similar 
occupations ? 

| So far as the government is concerned, women 
have found their value as clerks in the depart- 
ments, as money-order clerks in branch post- 
offices, and as postmasters. They have gained | 
some distinction even as pension agents. 

The opportunity for extending these occupations 
lies not so much in government offices as in the 
large banking, insur- 
ance, railroad and 
mercantile establish- 
ments. The use of 
mechanical and elec- 
trical contrivances in 
type-writing, adding 
and tabulating must 
naturally bring wo- 
men into these occu- 
pations, and once in, 
their faithfulness, in- 
dustry, aptitude and 
neatness will win their 
own way. 

As bookkeepers, 
cashiers, accountants 
and clerks of all kinds, 
women will excel, pro- 
| vided they are prop- 
| erly and thoroughly 
| trained. In all such 
| matters I contend that 





| sex. They are less likely to become dissipated, | 





seems to have made a great impression on their 


youthful minds. Eitel, seated on an ottoman and 
covered with an old cloak and a Turkish fez, 
pretends to smoke a long pipe of straw, stuck into 
a bottle to represent the ‘‘narghile,’’ or Turkish 
pipe. The younger brothers, wrapped in shawls, 
stand around with their arms crossed on their 
breasts in attitudes of Oriental subjection. 
Suddenly a courier announces rebellion in the 
Persian camp. The shah springs to his feet, 


| tears off his fez, stamps and gesticulates im the 


most frantic manner. Then suddenly assuming 
Oriental indifference, he resumes his pipe and 





Below six hundred dollars per annum | women are more trustworthy than the opposite | despatches his minister to decapitate the offenders. 


On sunny afternoons the little princes may be 


Most of these women clerks are on duty at | to squander money in pursuit of pleasure; and | seen traversing the park forest, crushing through 
Washington, where they fill a great variety of | who ever heard of a woman cashier escaping to| the brushwood or arousing the woods with a 


positions in the departments. A few are in 
charge of the work of others. In this capacity 
women, as a rule, are not as successful, especially 
in dealing with their own sex, as men. 

Women generally prefer male chiefs—possibly, 
as a witty woman once remarked, for the reason 
that every woman foresees the possibility of being 
able to manage the chief—but more likely because 
women, as a rule, are more exacting as managers 
than men. 

As private and confidential secretaries in public 
offices, I believe thoroughly competent and trained 
women are far superior to men. They are, asa 
rule, conscientious, they rarely or never betray a 
confidence, and are not likely to give out office 
secrets to convivial friends over a glass of wine 
and a cigar. Capable women are invaluable in 
this capacity. 

From this class of work we naturally come to 
type-writing, which is in a measure of a confiden- 
tial character. The vulgar jokes, the detestable 
anecdotes, the stale wit, the unfair criticism, 
which have been leveled at this class of young 
women is enough to make the blood of an honest 
girl boil with indignation. 

No less than three hundred type-writers were 
employed at one period in the Census Office. 
With hardly an exception they were honest, 
industrious, painstaking, capable and independent 
young women, far more interested in earning a 
living for themselves and invalid or dependent 
parents or younger brothers and sisters than in 
flirtation or any other form of frivolity. Now 
that the type-writers of the United States have 
organized an association, I hope these time-worn 
jokes at the expense of a worthy class of women 
will cease, and the whole army of type-writers be 
mutually benefited. 

I would suggest that young women intending 
to make type-writing a means of livelihood should 
also equip themselves thoroughly in arithmetic 
and in matters of general education. If with 
proficiency in type-writing is combined a good 
general education, a thorough knowledge of 
accounts, and ability to work out percentages, a 
young woman has the key to an occupation that 
should yield a fairly good income. 

Above all, be thorough. Slipshod type-writing, 
shambling columns of figures, erasures, bad spell- 
ing, bad spacing, errors in dividing words, are 
getting more and more unendurable, and the new 
association of type-writers of the United States 
should, like the brotherhood of locomotive 
engineers, admit only the fully competent, and 


| thereby raise the standard. 


‘“‘What can you do?” How many thousand 


| times have I thus addressed young women seeking 


employment, and how often has the answer been, 
“T can write a good hand, copy correctly, and 
have average intelligence.”’ ; 

‘‘We have no copying; type-writers do all that. 
If you are thorough in arithmetic, and can pass 
the Census examination, there is a good chance 
for employment, otherwise it is useless,’’ was the 
answer. 

Hundreds were so incompetent in this important 
branch that they would not even try. Hundreds 
of others tried and failed. Yet some of these 
young women had graduated at respectable 
private schools, at convents and at seminaries. 
Their handwriting was angular and English; 
they understood a little French, and were possibly 
proficient in music. In the art of earning their 
own living they were ignorant and helpless. 

A change in the plan of education would have 
made it possible for at least five hundred more 
girls to obtain census work in 1890 and 1891, and 
would have given another five hundred longer 
employment. I do not recall a single instance in 


Canada to avoid the penalties of speculating with 
|a trust fund, or of expending her employer's 
money in vicious indulgence ? 

But 1 do not urge women for these positions | 
simply because they are more honest or more | 
faithful than men. I do urge women for all these | 
positions because my own experience has shown 
that they have special qualifications for the work, 
and that the right sort of training will open almost 
a new field of women’s labor. 

The much abused and ridiculed type-writer is 
opening the way. The most obtuse employers 
and the most cordial haters of self-supporting | 
| women have long since admitted the woman type- 
| writer. The counting office once opened to women, | 
| more openings will soon follow. 
| It rests, therefore, largely with our girls as to | 

what extent they avail themselves of these new | 
avenues of employment. Do not be content with | 
being type-writers and nothing else. Become 
proficient in bookkeeping, in keeping accounts, | 
in percentages, and above all try to master the 
technical business terms which most women find 
so difficult to comprehend. 

Thus equipped, you will double the chances of | 
obtaining employment in a field that is as con- 
stantly widening as our manufacturing, commer- 
cial and industrial greatness as a nation is 


increasing. Rospert P. Porter. 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE GERMAN PRINCES. 


The mountain castle and park of Wilhelmshohe, | 
where Napoleon III. of France was held prisoner | 
after the Battle of Sedan, is now the nursery of 
the present kaiser’s family. 

Here the young princes, who love all sorts of 
adventurous sports, find ready sympathy among 
the foresters, the gamekeepers and hunters in 
charge of ‘‘Habichts Wald,” i. e., The Hawk’s 
Wood. Yet their lives and studies are here, as 
elsewhere, governed with the utmost care and 
regularity. 

They rise at six, breakfast at seven, walk 








briskly through the park and are kept at morning 
lessons until eleven. Then another ramble 
through the woods, and dinner at one. After 
| dinner they take rides, drives, walks, or an 
| excursion into the country. They return at five 
| for coffee, which is followed by another hour for 
| study. At seven they have supper, then an 
| hene’s fun and frolic, and to bed at half-past 
eight o'clock. 

To see the boys crowds often collect at the 
southern front of the castle, on which the huge 
bronze statue of the Farnese Hercules looks down. 

Princes Friedrich and Eitel, who are always 
together, love to act the Shah of Persia, who 


ringing whistle which brings their favorite dog, 
Hector, to their feet. Or, by special permission, 
they visit Mechlang’s beer-garden, a very paradise 
on earth for German children. 

The portly host, who looks not unlike a dressed 
up beer barrel set on stilts, is a good naturalist, 
who devotes a cozy nook of his sheltered beer- 
garden to a variety of birds. This strange 
German bestows much care and knowledge on 
the comfort and welfare of his feathered guests. 
Among them are finches, wagtails, thrushes, 
canaries, larks and even nightingales. 

Spring after spring they have built their nests 
and reared their young in his garden, and 
although free as the wind to go elsewhere, they 
cling until late autumn tothe spot. Every spring 
they return, fiy to him at his call, feed out of his 
hands and sing when he whistles. 

The young princes love to come and watch 


| these songsters of the forest darting to and fro, 


snatching crumbs and insects offered by the jolly 
landlord, or perching on his head and shoulders 
and singing merry notes in his ear. 

“Ha, ha! how fine! how funny! How I wish 
I could do what thou dost, mein braver Mann,” 
cries Prince Eitel. 

The old German glows and puffs and pants 
with pride as he tells how the princes sat on that 
very bench, trying to tempt the birds with hands 
full of insects, flies and worms. But nothing 
would induce any of his feathered friends to 


| touch the royal feast thus offered. 


“The birds are wonderful creatures,”’ he adds, 
“with all the wisdom of a Bismarck, but born 
social democrats !"* 

Going along through the woods one afternoon, 
and listening eagerly to the forester’s stories of 
wolf-hunting and bear-baiting, the princes stum- 
bled against an old, bent woman, who sprang to 
her feet and began to rummage in her little 
basket as if she had something for sale. 

“Go away,” said an attendant; ‘the princes 
cannot encourage beggars.”* 

“I am no beggar,’’ replied the old Hessian 
woman, indignantly. ‘1 am a respectable peas- 
ant, and have baked some cakes for the royal 
princes. They taste very good.’’ She handed 
the princes a cake each, which 
they accepted with many schénen 
Danken. 

One September afternoon the 
kaiser and kaiserin had just 
returned from a great review, 
and were seated on the western 
piazza of the castle at Wilhelm- 
shéhe, when a droll couple of 
peasants, attired in their odd na- 
tional costume, presented theim- 
selves at the castle gate and 
insisted on seeing the kaiser. 
Denied admittance by the guards 
the old couple became violent, 
and loudly declared that they 
had no mind to spend their 
money for nothing. 

‘Here we are, we have come all the way from 
Schwalmerland, spent our money, and we must 
see his majesty !”’ 

In vain the guards threatened and expostulated. 
The old couple continued to press their claims, 
till the disturbance attracted the kaiser’s attention. 

Taking the situation in at a glance, he seized 
the empress’s arm, ran down the steps of the 
castle, and smiling, presented himself and his 
wife to these patriotic Schwalmer peasants. 

‘“‘Here we are, your kaiser and kaiserin. Take 
a good look at us, my friends, and be welcome.” 

The old people expressed their thanks, and 
went home contented. A. H. LEoNOWES®. 
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For the Companion. 


A DESPERATE CAPTURE. 
By W. Clark Russell. 


One of the worst villains ever transported out 
of Great Britain in the days when the convict ship 
slightly eased the congestion of the London and 
provincial jails was Pete Sauvage. 

His nationality is of no grave concern. He 
had in his time been every variety of rogue and 
villain short of murderer. He had started in life 
as a lob-sneaker, that is, as a boy who crawls on all 
fours into shops to steal whatever he can lay his 
hands on. He had ended as a shofulman, which 
means a coiner, forger and such things. For 
“smashing,”’ as it is called, he was transported 
for life. 

He was sent to Norfolk Island, in those days 
one of Great Britain’s penal settlements. As a 
rule, the Norfolk Island convicts were the very 
worst of their kind. 
sion to send a shipload of them away to another 
settlement, such as Launceston or Hobart or 
Botany Bay, they were double cross-ironed to 
the decks as if they had been wild beasts. There 
was no more desperate scoundrel in Norfolk 
Island than Pete Sauvage. 

Within a month of his arrival he murdered a 


fellow-convict, and so desperately injured another | 
that the wretch died within a week of his wounds. | 


Sauvage fled to another part of the island, and 
with marvellous ingenuity concealed himself for 
about ten days. The wrath of the soldiers was 
burning hot, and their search for the man was at 
the point of the bayonet. They prodded every 
sod; there was no crevice nor hollow tree nor 
slender split in the face of a rock which they did 
not search with gleaming steel. 

Yet it is certain that the man in all this time 
was somewhere in hiding 1m the island. He got 
away; how was never known, possibly because 
he never had an opportunity to explain. It was 
presumed that he had floated himself off to sea 


on some fragile raft or boat of the coracle kind, | 


put together by his hands by moonlight when the 
search parties were bivouacking, and the hush of 
the sleeping Pacific Ocean was upon the island. 


No one doubted that he was alive, and his | 
crimes being enormous, notices of a reward for | 
his capture were sent to the governors of Tas- | 
mania and New Zealand, and distributed by the | 


help of the missionaries through the groups of 
islands to the eastward of Queensland. 

There arrived one day at Hobart Town a little 
schooner, fresh from small trading up in the 
New Hebrides and away as far as the ‘longa and 
Society Islands. The master of this vessel 
reported to the governor, who was no less a 
worthy than the famous Sir John Franklin, that 
when he was off one of the Tonga Islands he 
gathered from a party of natives 
who boarded him that the noto- 
rious Pete Sauvage was living 
amongst that people. 

The master learned that the 
fellow had been tattooed and in 
several ways disguised. He lived 
in good style, had several wives, 
and promised to become a for- 
midable chieftain. ‘The mate of 
the schooner went ashore and 
got a sight of the Norfolk Island 
murderer. It was not then known 
to the people of the schooner 
that a considerable reward was 
offered for his capture, though 
the story of his crimes and mar- 
vellous escape from the island 
had been noised throughout the 
groups through fifty degrees of 
longitude. 

Sir John Franklin thought 
proper to give the little schooner 
a Commission to seek and capture 
the convict. She was armed with 
two carronades and a pivoted brass piece on her 
forecastle. Small arms were stowed in her cabin. 
A lively crew of active men signed for her, and 
she was officered by Thomas Wilkins, her former 
commander, James Matthews, who continued 
as mate, and George Jobling, who was called 
boatswain. 
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Jobling was one of the most powerful, deep- 
chested, hurricane-lunged men that ever trod a 
ship's deck, and locally distinguished as an extra- 
ordinarily expert swimmer. 

The little schooner, well-provisioned for the 
Cruise, started on her strange errand. She made 
i brisk passage to the Tonga Islands. Her com- 
mander Was a person who was well acquainted 
With the navigation of those rock-studded waters. 

On her arrival off the island on which the mate, 
James Matthews, had caught a sight of the 
escaped convict, she furled her canvas and let go 
her anchor. Then, with loaded small arms 
conveniently within reach, and with her carronades 
and pivoted piece charged with round and grape, 
she opened communication with the shore, and 
admitted a canoe full of natives to her decks. 


Whenever there was occa- | 





hood capable of understanding the speech of the 
| captain and crew of the schooner had died whilst 
| the vessel was at Hobart. Signs, contortions, 
| grimaces availed nothing; Captain Wilkins could 
not manage to learn that Pete Sauvage was still a 
denizen of this Tonga Rock. 

There was no remedy then but to seek for a 
missionary who knew the tongue. Such a person 
was found at an island within a day’s sail. He 
was acquainted with the Tonga speech, and 
brought with him a sort of servant who was a 
native of the islands, but who had been forced 
for some reason or other to flee from his home. 
The schooner weighed, arrived again safely at 
the spot where she had shortly be- 
fore let go her anchor, and was 
again visited by the natives. 

There was now a story to be 
learned and news to be collected. 
Pete Sauvage, it seems, was on the 
island when the schooner had first 
arrived. He had suspected the mo- 
tive of her visit. Probably one or 
more of the natives had correctly 
scented the vessel’s errand, and 
warned the convict. Accompanied 
by one of his wives, the villain had 
| quitted the island on the preceding 
| day in a canoe. : 
| The natives were friendly, and 
| the missionary represented them as 
| perfectly indifferent to the fate of 
| the convict. He himself, he assured 
Captain Wilkins, was convinced that 
| they spoke the truth. To confirm 
| their honesty, they offered to assist 
Captain Wilkins and the missionary 
in searching the island. 

The captain and several armed 
men went ashore, and examined the 
odd little structure which the natives 
represented as the convict’s dwell- 
ing-house, and looked closely about 
them, tramping here and there. With them went 
two or three hundred natives, to whom the mis- 
sionary offered handsome reward of toys, ancient 
firearms and such rubbish as passed in those 
years as good stuff for trucking in the Pacific 
seas, if they would help the master of the 
schooner to unearth the scoundrel. 

When the party came off to the schooner it was 
a fine moonlight evening, and the moon was still 
high and bright when the night was advanced. 
The captain, mate and missionary walked the 
dew-darkened deck, debating the course to be 
pursued. 

The mass of the island stood broadside on, 
darkling through the pallid silver shimmer which 
slept upon it like an atmosphere. Suddenly a 
man stationed on the lookout on the forecastle 
| hailed the water sharply, and threatened to fire. 
| A voice from the sea alongside cried out. The 
| missionary pricked his ears and exclaimed, ‘‘He’s 
|}a native! Let him come aboard. He has news 
for us.”” 

A rope was thrown over the bow, and a glis- 
tening copper-colored figure nimbly rose out of 
the water and sprang over the rail. The 





missionary hailed him, and he went aft. 





| After listening to him, the missionary said to 
Captain Wilkins, “This man, sir, knows where 


Pete Sauvage lies hidden. He has boarded us 
out of a spirit of revenge. The convict, he tells 
me, has taken to himself a woman that was, and 
rightly still is, this poor fellow’s wife. She is in 
hiding with him.” 

‘*Where ?*’ said the captain. 

The missionary translated the islander’s reply. 
The convict and the woman, he said, were in a 
cave in the island of Nualapu, about four and a 
half miles from the anchorage. He was asked 
how he knew this. 

He answered simply that he did know it; that 
he would remain in the schooner if the captain 
pleased, so that they might kill him if they found 
his statements false. 

At daybreak the anchor was lifted and sail 


made, and the schooner floated with a gentle | 


breeze over the stern toward the island of 
Nualapu. Before this the missionary had gath- 
ered from the islander that he had been told 
where the convict lay in hiding by one of the 
| villain’s other wives. 





Unhappily, the only person in the neighbor- | 


in which the islander informed the captain the 
cave was situated. No entrance was to be seen 
from the deck. The cliff sloped bald from peak 
to base. 

‘*Where’s the cave ?”’ said the captain. 

The islander bade him lower a boat and he 
would show it. On drawing close to the base of 
the cliff, the islander pointed to a small patch of 
dark blue water, and then spoke quickly and 
vehemently to the missionary. 

That dark blue patch of water, he said, was the 
mouth of the cave. Those who wished to enter 
the cavern must dive and swim through a pas- 

sage six fathoms, or thirty-six feet, long. At the 


end of it 


was a great natural chamber; and 
there would be found the convict and the woman. | 


“Who'll attempt that passage ?"’ said the cap- 
tain, looking at the blue patch against which the 
swell rose and fell, darkening and revealing it but 
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The schooner dropped anchor abreast of a cliff crew, ‘you will haul briskly, for at t other end of 


it ‘ll be the convict."’ 

He dived after the islander, and was followed 
by Asi. 

The powerful boatswain headed for the sub- 
marine corridor, and entering it, swam swiftly as 
a shark through the passage with the first native 
ahead of him, and the second in his wake. 
the swell set him up against the upper projecting 
rocks; but on striking downward he met with no 
further obstruction. Then, seeing no rocks above 
him, he concluded he was at the end of the 
passage. 

He rose to the surface and found himself ina 
huge, magnificent cave, about forty feet high, a 
hundred and eighty feet long, 
and some seventy feet in 
breadth. 

The cave was filled with a 
blue vapor, which brightened 
and darkened as the volume 
of the swell lifted and sank 
at the entrance. 

When the swell rose, Job- 
ling was sensible of a pres- 


Once 


his chest and ears 
from which he was instantly 


sure on 


relieved whenever the swell 
sank and left the atmosphere 
bright and clear. 

All the light admitted was 
through the water in the pas 
Stalactites of giant 
growth and of gloriously 
beautiful hung like 
colossal icicles from the lofty 
natural ceiling. 


sace. 


forms 


Ina corner of the cave was 
an oval basin; in another 
part a shelving ledge of rock. 
Upon that rock lay two mo 
tionless figures. Asi, after 
going forward to investigate, 
swam close to the boatswain, 
and whispered that the convict and his 
were asleep. 
| Softly the boatswain and his companions 
measured the surface of smooth salt water which 
lay like a floor in the cave. They gained the 


wile 


always holding it submerged to a depth of about | slope of the ledge. 


six feet. 
him are going to bring Pete out, if he's the burly, 
muscular ruffian they talk of. Will your friend 
dive and report? If the convict’s inside, we'll 
consider what's to be done.”’ 

When this was translated, the native with a sort 
of disdainful, proud smile, as though he wondered 
that his courage should be questioned, instantly 
put his hands together, and went overboard. He 


swam for the patch, and his yellow soles glanced | 


as he vanished under water. 


After an absence of about twenty minutes, | 
| which was long enough to satisfy the people in the | motionless, like a figure for 


‘‘Neither the islander nor a dozen like | 


At the instant when Jobling leaped to his full 
| height, the tawny woman, with long, black hair, 
lifted her head, opened her flashing eyes upon the 
boatswain and his companions, and shrieked. 
| But that note of alarm sounded too late. Ina 
breath the vast muscular figure of Jobling was 
upon the convict, and, before he had time to 
recover himself, the murderer's arms were para- 
lyzed by the grip of the handcuffs. 

The woman, looking at the islander who claimed 
her as his wife, plunged, and arose near the oval 
basin, into which she got. ‘There she squatted 
pagan adoration 


boat that he had found and breathed air some- | wrought out of the solid masonry of the cave. 


where, he reappeared, swam alongside, 
clambered over the gunwale. 
He said he had seen the convict and his wife 


inside, on a shelf of rock. 


and | 


“You had better come quietly,” 
to Pete Sauvage. 
| The ruffian set his teeth and raised his fettered 


said Jobling 


They had island | arms as though he would beat the boatswain's 
produce and fresh water beside them. The convict, | brains out with the irons upon them. 


The boat- 


he said, had taken the woman because she was a swain tripped him up, and the convict, rendered 


marvellous swimmer, 
help him through the long sub- 
marine corridor, and to sneak 


should be clear and the villain 
free to emerge. 


schooner, and the situation was 
hotly discussed. It was proposed 
that they guard the entrance, 


out for food, and 
scoundrel within into 
sion. 

But how could he submit if he 
could not get out? And suppose 
him able to communicate his 
willingness to submit, who was 
going to bring him out? 

George Jobling, the boatswain 
of the schooner, who, as I have 
already said, was a noble swim- 
mer and a giant in strength, 
presented himself. 

‘Captain,’’ said he, ‘I'll make 
the venture. Thirty-six feet of swimming under 
water’s nothing to talk about. If the convict 
can breathe inside, so can I. But I shall want 
help. If this here Kanaka,’’ said he, meaning 
the islander, ‘‘will go along with me, I'll under- 
take to bring the man out.”’ 

Here the missionary addressed his own servant, 
a boy named Asi, also a ‘Tonga islander. After 
hearing him reply, he said to Jobling, ‘This 
fellow swims like a fish, and he’s willing to 
accompany you.” 

“Good,” said Jobling; ‘that'll make three of 
us.” 

A long length of line was thrown into the boat 
alongside. The boatswain stripped to his trousers, 
in whose capacious pockets he buried a brace of 
handcuffs. He entered the boat, followed by Asi 
and the other islander, and four armed seamen 
belonging to the schooner pulled in the direction 
of the cave. 

When abreast of the dark 


submis- 


blue submerged 


patch Jobling arose in the boat, and making one 
end of the line fast to the islander, bade him leap. 
“When the line’s checked,”’ said he to the boat’s 


able to | helpless by being pinioned, sank. 


out subtly for food until the coast | dead or alive. 


Jobling hauled 
| him upon the ledge again. 
‘““Now,”’ said he, “I’m here to bring you out, 
How will you have it? Its all 
the same to me. I can tow ye out a corpse, or I 


can tow ye outa live man. Whichever you hke 


The boat returned to the Say the word. But whatever's the orderin’, you'll 


have to be dutiful.” 
The convict, panting and half-drowned, looked 
at the massive bulk of the dauntless sailor, glanced 


| 


catch the woman as she swam | at the handcuffs upon his own wrists, and said in 
starve the | a low, ferocious growl, ‘“‘Do what you like; my 


game's played.” 
| 
| 





It is unnecessary to describe the attempt of the 
boatswain to bring out the convict alive. In 
some inexplicable way the tow-rope caught on a 
rock, and he was drowned before it could be 
| freed. When the body of the murderer was 
lifted into the schooner Jobling said 

‘‘Here he is, sir. Dead or alive, as promised. 
*T was the best job | could make of it.” 


oe 


For the Companion. 
DRAPERY FOR A FLOWER-POT. 


Many times a thrifty blooming plant, just as it 
grows in the pot, is as handsome and decorative 
as any bouquet of cut flowers can be,—often more 








pleasing to artistic eyes, for to them the most 
studied carelessness in arrangement can never 
rival the freedom and grace of nature,—but it is 
not often that the pot in which it grows is suitable 
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to stand where a vase, urn or crystal bowl would | certain physiological reasons. It seems scarcely ! maxims, instructions and advice in regard to the | breastworks on the farther bank of the river; but 
be placed, it being a well-known fact that the | prudent to reject absolutely any considerable | uses of food, and to the mode of employing it. 1] 


most beautiful, luxuriant plants are usually found | sources of food without very strong evidence as | shall be glad indeed if I have succeeded in con- 
in the plainest pots of unglazed earthenware or | to their unfitness for man, since they are not too | vincing some of my readers of the terest which 


clay. 
The drapery, or cover, represented in the sketch, 


is very nice to use when one has a pretty plant | 


covered with blossoms, or one with richly 
variegated foliage, which one wishes to remove 
from the plant window to serve as a bouquet, for 


|abundant for the world’s rapidly increasing 
| population. 

Thus the ocean and its enormous supplies are | 
almost exclusively animal, a little edible seaweed | 
being the sea’s only contribution from the vege- | 
table kingdom. Why should we condemn so | 


an evening, a day or a week, on a little round | bountiful and so wholesome a store as this 
table, bracket-shelf, parlor window-seat, or in a | affords? - 


sick-room. 

It is made of seven lengths of plain satin rib- 
bon; each piece is finished with a point at the 
bottom and is folded over at the top, as shown, 


| Moreover, there are some conditions of a} 
delicate or capricious stomach—and no man’s | 


| stomach is reasonable at all times—when a little 


two rows of stitching a littie way down from the | 


upper edge providing a place through which an 
elastic band is run. Bead fringe and scroll-like 
sprays of beading ornament the ribbons and 
prevent them from fluttering out of place, so 
that the pot beneath is securely shielded from 
observation. 

Such a cover can be slipped on in a moment, 


and taken off again just as readily when the plant | 
| resist the evidence that a certain 


is to be watered or put away, or exchanged for 
another. For the ribbons any colors (not con- 
spicuously bright or light) may be chosen that 
will harmonize with the surroundings; but shades 
of moss or olive green, ornamented with clear 
crystal beads like dewdrops, are prettiest. 


a 
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For the Companion. 


HINTS ON FOOD. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART III. 
By Sir Henry Thompson, M. D. 


The climate or temperature of the region 
inhabited modifies considerably man’s demand 
for food, somewhat in quantity, chiefly in regard 
of quality. 

It has been already stated that food containing 
much fat or oil furnishes heat for the body. In 
the tropics, therefore, but a small proportion of 
this is required, while ‘‘butcher’s meat’’ is not 
always necessary, and should be taken sparingly 
in any case, and alcohol is wholly out of place, | 
being generally injurious if habitually taken. 

The cereals, wheat and oats, and in some parts 
green vegetables are obtainable in the tropics and 
are of value, especially to the European there. | 
Farinaceous foods, as rice, sago, breadfruit, 
cocoanuts, every variety of beans, peas and 
lentils, nuts of various kinds which furnish most 
of the oil required, or @ little ‘“‘ghee’’ (a kind of 
butter made from cow’s milk or that of the 
buffalo, and often mixed with nut oil) suffice for 
all necessary food, and form that of the natives 
in various parts of the Torrid Zone. Spices in 
abundance exist to give flavor, and also zest to 
the appetite. Fish and winged game are occasional 
additions. 

In the Temperate regions olive oil, butter, 
cheese, eggs, bacon, lard and the herring tribe 
supply the needful heat-producing material, 
besides the nitrogenous or flesh-formers, and the 
starch products, all found in grain, legumes, roots 
and tubers, green vegetables, fish, fowl and flesh. 
Generally fish contain a very small proportion of 
fat. ‘The mackerel and the salmon have a larger 
proportion, while herrings, pilchards, sardines 
and eels have still more. 

In the Arctic Zone the fat of the seal and of 
the whale afford the very large amount of oil 
which the inhabitant requires for ‘‘the lamp of 
life’’ in a temperature where ice and snow are 
perpetual, and where little else but animal food 
is obtainable. 

On the principles thus attested by nature wher- 
ever man is resident on earth it can be seen that 
a certain difference in diet, as well as in clothing, 
has to be made during the winter and summer 
seasons in any region, but especially in the great 
and populous Temperate Zones. At the same 
time more exercise should be taken in the cool 
season than in the heat of summer. 

By wuscular activity the fatty elements are 
profitably utilized; for, in connection with the 
function of heat-producing, as in that of affording 
nutriment to the body, this important axiom 
must guide our practice, namely: that food only 
which is capable of being digested and assimilated 
is of any value. All that is swallowed and not 
thus utilized is not only useless, but the source of 
injury or of weakness, and not of strength to the 
body. 

These principles of diet, and the illustrative 
directions associated with them, may be regarded 
as almost, if not quite, universally applicable; 
but in relation to food, it is also a cardinal axiom 
that numerous individual peculiarities have to be 
reckoned with. 

Thus some stomachs are incapable of digesting 








vegetable matter unless well cooked, and such, 


of course, cannot be entrusted with a salad; | 
others seem to have unlimited power to assimilate | 


them. For some individuals sugar and most | 
fatty matters alike rapidly ferment, and induce | 
disagreeable or painful symptoms, so that rigid | 
exclusion of the offending aliments is necessary, 
while others thrive upon both. 

It is a somewhat sentimental view regarding 
their relations with the animal kingdom which 
has led many persons to adopt what is termed 
a “vegetarian” diet. Others thus restrict their 
food on the ground of personal preference, or for 


fish, fowl or meat is of great value, especially to | 
those who habitually avoid them, if only as a| 
temporary change of diet. Unwise is it, then, to 
become narrowly dogmatic or sectarian in relation 
to the choice of food. 

No doubt the land will furnish a larger and 
more valuable contribution of good human food 
by arable cultivation than by 
pasture for the grazing of sheep 
and bullocks. But I cannot 


| suade them to make it an object of further study. 


attaches to this important subject, and can per- 
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For the Companion. 


THE BRAVEST DEED I EVER SAW. 
By General Wesley Merritt, U.S. A. 


In the latter part of the winter of 1864 Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia was in cantonment 
along the Rapidan River, while the Union forces, 
under General Meade, occupied the country about 
Culpeper Court House, facing the Confederates. 

The winter had been so severe that military 
operations of any magnitude in Virginia were not 
deemed practicable, though throughout the winter 
the cavalry were kept employed, on the Umon 





whether these were occupied by many or few 
soldiers, our best efforts and most ingenious 
plans failed to discover. Theentire morning was 
spent in these vain attempts. 

It will be understood that loss of life on the 
picket line and to a less degree on reconnaissance 
is not directly decisive of a war; hence we speak 
of lives “‘thrown away”’ in these duties. How- 
ever, in order to gather information, it may be 
necessary to expose soldiers to danger, wounds 
and even death; and we were now facing that 
necessity. 

It was finally decided that the only way to 
make the enemy show his force was to cross, or 
try to cross, the ford in our front. If this 
succeeded, the enemy was to be driven out of his 
works if possible; if not, he would drive us back 
across the stream with possibly severe loss to our 
troops. 

Reluctantly, under these circumstances, the 
division was organized for the work. 

Leading the advance guard, 
consisting of a squadron of cav- 
alry, was Captain Ash—destined 





limited proportion of the flesh of 
animals is generally desirable 
for many of the inhabitants of 
the Temperate Zones, forming as 
they do the most active and 
laborious races on the globe's 
surface. 

Most of those who proféss and 
advocate the practice of what is 
called ‘‘vegetarianism,’’ and in- 
sist on the importance of distin- 
guishing between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms in selecting 
food, are, apparently, without 
knowing or admitting it, liberal 
consumers of animal foods in a 
concentrated form, to wit, milk— 
including butter and cheese— 
and eggs. Indeed, very few re- 
strict themselves to the vegetable 
kingdom, but adopt, really, like 
most of their neighbors, a mixed 
diet. 

They take a fair proportion of 
animal food, but dispense with 
“butcher’s meat; and I have 
no doubt the majority are health- 
ier than those who, especially 
among the middle classes here, 
make butcher’s meat a large part 
of their daily meals. 

When- I avow long personal 
experience of a dietary in which 
animal flesh, except in small 
quantity for a little soup, has 
rarely been included, what I have 








to be the hero of the occasion. 
Following this advance at a 
proper distance were the cavalry 
and artillery of the division, 
properly formed for effecting a 
lodgment on the farther side of 
the river. ‘This stream was not 
more than thirty yards across in 
its broadest part, and at this 
season was easily fordable. 

The instructions to Captain 
Ash contemplated the possible 
crossing of not more than his 
advance guard, and not all of 
that if what we desired to dis- 
cover could be effected before all 
had crossed. In this event the 
command was to be held so as 
to cover his retreat and protect 
him from pursuit by the enemy. 

Ash advanced with his squad- 
ron amid the stillness of death. 
The skirmish firing and boom- 
ing of large guns which had 
attended our attempts of the 
morning were hushed, and the 
silence which prevailed showed 
that the enemy was intent on 
keeping us in ignorance of their 
numbers, and determined to 
make us pay heavily for in- 
formation. 

The anxiety was intense. We 
knew when the enemy opened fire 
at short range that the loss would 
be great, and all felt that the 
advance guard must be the first 








said above will show that I regard 

the practice of what is called 
‘*vegetarianism’’ as a move in the 

right direction. But I have no sympathy with 
any view of the subject which requires the rejec- 
tion of a moderate quantity of animal food of 
any kind. 

The amount should be determined by labor, 
climate and other circumstances; certainly not on 
any pretence of such rejection being a sanitary or 
a humane proceeding. 

Cookery demands a brief notice. Its aim is 
primarily to render the raw material of food 
easily digestible and wholesome, so that the 
stomach may not be taxed with useless work, 
and secondly, to present those materials at table 
in an agreeable form. The chief objects of 
cookery are: 

First, To prepare all articles of food by thor- 
oughly cleansing them, and by removing extra- 
neous and injurious matters. 

Second, To preserve all the nutritive quality in 
food during exposure to heat, or to obviate loss 
by misadventure, a by no means uncommon 
result. 

Third, To render the fibres tender, whether 
animal or vegetable, and thus easy of digestion 
by the stomach. 

Fourth, To combine appropriately the various 
elements necessary for the requirements of the 
body. They should be selected from the two 
kingdoms, animal and vegetable, in due propor- 
tion, and associated with the various flavors, con- 
diments and scents which the vegetable kingdom 
so abundantly offers. 

While thus rendered agreeable to the senses of 
taste and smell, the service of food should render 
it attractive to the eye. Scrupulous cleanliness, 
neatness and management will accomplish all I 
suggest with little pecuniary cost. 

The small requisite contribution of mineral 
matters is contained in sufficient quantity in food 
prepared from the other two kingdoms, common 
salt alone excepted. To explain how these indi- 
cations are to be realized, would require a course 
on the culinary art, which is no part of my duty 
here. 

I may add that it is, I think, very desirable that | 
meals should be served, as a rule, at the same 
hour every day, and that a sufficient but rather 
moderate meal only should be permitted during 
the day’s labor, be it physical or mental. Gener- 
ally speaking the most substantial repast should 
be taken after the chief labor of the day is over, | 
and fully three hours before bedtime. 

I have thus endeavored to compress into a very 
short space what appear to me the most important 





side at least, in watching an extended line and 
from time to time making reconnaissances to 
develop the enemy, with a view to ascertaining if 
any considerable part of his force had been 
detached to other fields of operation farther south. 

On one of these reconnaissances the event 
occurred which I am about to relate. 

It must be premised, to an understanding of 
what follows, that when the object of one army is 
to find out or develop facts as to the other, then 
this last thwarts attempts of the kind as far as 
possible in order to keep the adversary in igno- 
rance. Thus if General Meade desired to ascertain 
if the Confederate army in his front had been 
reduced by sending regiments elsewhere, General 
Lee equally desired that this information should 
not be obtained by Meade. 

On a stormy morning in February, 1864, my 
division of cavalry marched from its camps in 
front of Culpeper Court House, Virginia, with 
instructions to reconnoitre the left of the enemy's 
line on the Rapidan River, and develop the force 
in that direction without bringing on a general 
engagement. 

To reach the desired position it was necessary 
to march a considerable distance to the south and 
cross the Robinson River, a tributary of the | 
Rapidan. 

The division consisted of three brigades of | 
cavalry, each of the brigades being accompanied 
by a battery of light, or horse, artillery. A force | 
of Confederate cavalry which was on picket duty | 
on Robinson River was easily driven in, and on 
the evening of the day we started we found 
ourselves face to face with the enemy, with the | 
Rapidan River between us. 

The work of discovering the enemy’s strength | 
was, owing to the lateness of the hour, put off till 
the following morning. After placing our pickets 
to ensure against surprise, we made ourselves as | 
comfortable for the night as the weather of an | 
unusually raw Virginia February would permit. | 

Early the following morning the cavalry and 
artillery moved toward the river in our front, 
and a lively skirmish with small arms, accompa- 
nied by artillery, commenced and was well 
sustained on both sides. 

The result was far from satisfactory. 








Do what 


we would, the enemy persistently declined to 
show force beyond what was necessary to engage 
our skirmish line; and he uncovered but a gun 
or two at intervals along his lines to reply to our 
artillery. | 

We could plainly make out long and formidable | 


and greatest sufferers. 

Ash with his small command 
moved on. The works in front, 
gloomy and silent, denuded and stained by a 
winter of thawing and freezing, seemed deserted. 
Now the few mounted men thrown to the front of 
the advance guard were entering the ford. 

“Trot, march!’ was the command, as Ash 
hurried his squadron forward to share the shock 
with his leading men. 

Many a strong man in our command prayed at 
that moment for Ash and his men. He had now 
gained a vantage position where, because of a 
turn in the river above, he commanded a view of 
the interior of the Confederate breastworks. What 
he saw no one could tell. 

But just then the enemy opened with a few 
scattering shots, and a withering volley followed. 
By a motion rather than a command, Ash inti- 
mated to his squadron to seek cover, while he, 
bending forward on his horse’s neck, turned to 
the right and rode at a rapid gallop along the 
river bank parallel to the enemy’s works, followed 
as he came opposite each new part of the breast- 
works with volley after volley. 

There seemed no hope for him, and we watched 
with intense anxiety, expecting every moment to 
see horse and rider godown. Yet both kept on 
amid the storm of lead apparently unhurt. That 
something must be done to help him now was, | 
doubt not, the thought in every one’s mind. 

Suddenly, as Ash reached another part of his 
route, where his view of the Confederate lines was 
still more extended, he raised his hat and waved 
it over his head. It was a signal of triumph. 

Then occurred a scene which has not been wit- 
nessed since the times of the “‘joyous passages of 
arms’ in the age of chivalry. To our amazement, 
the Confederates, moved by admiration for his 
gallantry, ceased to fire on the intrepid horseman. 
Instead, they mounted on their breastworks as 
thick as they could stand, and throwing their hats 
in the air, cheered him again and again, making 
the valley echo with their shouts. 

At this, Ash, taking in the situation at once, 
reined up his horse, and turning toward the Con- 
federates, raised his hat and acknowledged their 
cheers with a graceful salute repeated several 
times. Then he turned and rode leisurely into 
our own lines, amid the cheers and applause of 
his comrades—reéchoed by the Confederates. 

He had accomplished the work without the loss 
of a man, and had seen himself, and displayed to 
every one else, a full force of infantry manning 


| the Confederate works. 


The whole affair took less time than it takes to 
read this hasty and imperfect sketch; but | 
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thought, and still think, that it was the bravest deed 
on the part of an individual that I ever witnessed. 

Captain Ash, in reporting to me afterward, 
stated that his scheme of developing the enemy’s 
force had not occurred to him until he had reached 
the brink of the river, and found that the enemy 
held their works in force. 

To go on meant certain death to many of his 
command. To retreat in the line of direct fire 
would be equally disastrous; and the inspiration 
t» do what he did, ride rapidly across their line 
of aim, and gradually oblique out of range, 
suddenly seized him. 

His risk was great and he knew it; but it was 
better than any other course that presented itself 
to his mind. Men accomplish in seconds under 
such circumstances the thought of hours, with 
conclusions not less correct than those attending 
more deliberation. 

True, no one could have foreseen that the 
excitement and rapid fire of the enemy would so 
far disturb their aim as to ensure that the Union 
officer should escape unhurt; and still less could 
the effect of his intrepid conduct on the enemy 
have been foretold. 

Now, after the lapse of years, the story of this 
heroic deed appears almost fabulous. 
seemed very real, and all natural enough. 

I need scarcely add that as we united with the 
Confederates in cheering the bold rider, our hearts 
went out to the generous foe who so well appre- 
ciated a gallant act, and so chivalrously acknow- 
ledged it. We were then impressed—and who has 
not been ?—with the fact that, whether wearing 
the gray or the blue, the true American soldier is 
a worthy descendant of the men who made glori- 
ous the history of chivalry. 


a 
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THE VIOLETS. 


Upon the water’s velvet edge 
he purple blossoms breathe delight, 
Close nestled to the grassy ledge, 
As sweet as dawn, as dark as night. 
O brook and branches far away, 
My. heart keeps tune with you to-day: 
he violets—the violets! 


Selected. —Frances Laughton Nace. 


SS 


For the Companion. 


HOW I WON MY CHEVRONS. 


In 1880 I was a long, lank Canadian youth of 
twenty years, with a good many red hairs on my 
upper lip and a “know-it-all” manner often charac- 
teristic of persons of thatage. During the previous 
year I had been appointed a constable in the 
Northwest Mounted Police. 

This force is essentially a cavalry regiment, 
governed by the civil authorities of Canada. We 
supposed ourselves to be a very select three hun. 
dred. Old “Dutch Fred,” in describing us to his 
friends the ex-whiskey traders, whose profits we 
had destroyed, used to say, “They is all sons of 
lords or sons of dukes or sons of Jews.” 


If we were anything, we were well-dressed.. 


Our uniform alone was supposed to awe the 
Indians more than could ten times our number of 
Uncle Sam’s soberly clad troopers. We had scarlet 
jackets with gold lace trimming, a gorgeous helmet 
with brass spike and chain, white gauntlets, black 
riding breeches with a yellow stripe wider than 
an American colonel’s, and high riding boots with 
spurs. Each of us carried carbine, sword and 
revolver. 

When I was completely dressed, shined up and 


seated on a big black horse, the noblest Indian | 


with paint and feathers, mounted on his little 
pinto pony, looked quite insignificant to me; and 
perhaps he felt so. 

I had been a whole year in the force without 
gaining any glory, though I should not have been 
surprised had I any day been called out of the 
ranks by the commanding officer to receive an 
order of merit. Instead of this, I was once tapped 
on the shoulder by the sergeant-major, and told to 
fall to the rear and form the nucleus for an 
awkward squad. 

But promotion came suddenly, and I was the 
first of the boys of ’79 to wear the crown and three 
gold strips on my sword arm. This is how it 
happened: 


In the autumn of 1880 one hundred men of the | 


force were stationed at Fort Walsh, a log palisade 
about a thousand miles west of Winnipeg and 
forty-five miles north of the American boundary 
line. The larger part of the garrison were in front 
of the fort one fine afternoon, enjoying various 
sports such as cricket and foot-ball, when the quiet 
was suddenly disturbed by what seemed a horse- 
race between two frantic half-breeds. 


On they came, beating their ponies, swinging | 


their arms and legs, and yelling an undistinguish- 
able jargon. The stakes, I thought, must be many 
ponies to warrant so terrific a struggle for the 
goal. Straight for the centre of the cricket-ground 
came the riders, bidding fair to drive the batsmen 
from their wickets. Both came to a dead halt 
before the adjutant, who was just making his 
Sixty-seventh run. 

By wild gesticulation, many signs and a combi- 


nation of all with French and English, they made | 


their story understood. 
those days and parts. 
Iwo of the old “Pirates of the Plains”—horse- 


It was a familiar one in 


thieves and whiskey-traders—had “held up” the | 


half-breeds while they were herding a bunch of 
horses about ten miles from the fort. 

_The robbers first took away the herders’ guns. 
Next they drove the band of horses into an old 
corral, and selected four broncos, the pride of the 
half-breed settlement. Two of these they calmly 
saddled and mounted. f 
second choice, they started for the American 
border, leaving their worn-out ponies behind with 
the rest of the herd. 


But first, perhaps by way of putting the finishing | 


touch on their insolence, they instructed the losers 


Then it | 


Then, each leading his | 





| to hurry to Fort Walsh and tell the red-coats all 
about the transaction. 


tions as their wives. 
| ance. 
Our red-headed adjutant burned with rage when 
| the contemptuous message of the thieves was 
reported to him, and every man, including the 
recruits, shared his fury. 
What! We, the daring Riders of the Plains—we, 


The half-breeds thought this was good advice, | 
for their horses were about as high in their affec- | 
So in they raced for assist- | 


who boasted that any one of us could go into the | 


largest Cree or Blackfeet camp and arrest the 
chief single-handed—we, to be thus defied by two 

scoundrels from Montana! 

The blood boiled in our veins, and turned our 
faces as scarlet as our uniforms. 

Quick and sharp came the order: “Sergeant 
Firebrace, take ten men, let them choose the best 
horses, pursue and capture the rascals before they 
can reach the boundary !” 

There was no time for a regular detail or choice 
of men by the orderly sergeant. I was one of the 
fortunate ten chosen by Firebrace on the spot. 
We rushed to the stables, each determined to take 
the best horse he could find. 

Colonel Hinckley, the officer commanding at 
| Battleford, another police fort, was visiting Fort 
Walsh that day. His famous horse “Sport” stood 
in the stable, ready saddled and bridled. In my 
youthful enthusiasm modesty never had a very 
conspicuous place, and I made straight for 
“Sport,” colonel’s accoutrements and all. 

The horse was a grand half-bred fellow, the 
finest in the force, muscled like Hereules, and fit 
to ride for a man’s life. And:the colonel was 
| worthy of his mount. Instead of making an out- 
cry when he saw his favorite come out under a 
green-looking youth, he laughed, cried, “Go it, my 


| to almost fling me over his head. 


when I saw that the men before me had separated. 
One struck off toward the east, the other went 
straight ahead. I made in to intercept the east- 
ward one, when his body suddenly disappeared 
below the horizon, and I saw that his horse was 
down. 

This rogue would be captured by the troopers 
slowly following me. Now for the other! His 
horse seemed going freely. 

For the first time I gave Sport the spur. Glorious 
fellow! how he responded with a burst of speed! 
Now, for the first time that day, he was doing his 
utmost. 

Soon it was quite dark, and the noise of the 
galloping horse hoofs in front of me became a 
better guide than the dim glimpses I sometimes 
caught of the rider. I expected to be quickly 
abreast of him, and began to think what I should 
then do. 

There were, I remembered, but three cartridges 
in my revolver; and they, having been in place for 
some time, were of uncertain quality. I drew the 
weapon from my holster, slightly slackened Sport, 
took three more shells from my belt, and began to 
load the empty chambers. 

My eyes were fixed on the vague outline of the 
weapon, when Sport came to a halt so suddenly as 
I dropped the 
cartridges, but Sport had won the race. The big 
bay horse of the thief lay on the ground before me 
almost exhausted. 

But where was the man? He had disappeared. 

The night was now quite dark; and I could distin- 
guish nothing except an occasional spot where a | 
buffalo-wallow had been. 

I rode round the thief’s horse for some minutes, 
gradually enlarging the circle, in hope to come 
across the fugitive, who must be near. But he 
might have been lying within three yards of me and | 





“ Look to the West!” 


man, you’ve got brass enough for anything!” and 
cheered with the rest as we galloped away. 

We eleven dashed through the gates and were 
on the trail in a few seconds, at a gallop from the 
| start. 
The thieves could not be less than fifteen miles 
| ahead of us. We might have to travel forty-five 
miles to their thirty-five, for if they should once 
| reach a pile of stones on the boundary line, they 
| would stand safely on Uncle Sam’s ground, and 


gestures and jests. 
Our main hope was that the knaves would lag 


add insult to injury by treating us to irritating | 


escaped discovery. In hope to get him up, | fired 
my revolver at the ground in different directions, 
but he still “played possum.” Apparently I could 
do nothing but wait for light. 

Then I resolved to get the stolen horse up, if 
possible, that I might save him and prevent Sport 
becoming stiff, by walking them both with me 
while I continued to tramp round on the chance of 
stumbling over the thief. To dismount under the 
circumstances was, I knew, a risky proceeding. 
Therefore I was careful to load up and be as ready 


| a8 possible for what might happen. 


With loaded revolver in hand I slipped down, 


by the way in confidence that we should consider | threw the reins over Sport’s head and my shoulder, 


pursuit hopeless. And so they did. 

With choice horses, all in fine condition, between 

| our legs, we rode at a steady gallop for thirty-five 

miles over the prairie, every man selecting his 
own ground. Firebrace gradually fell behind. 

Suddenly we heard him shout, and looking back, 
saw that his horse had dropped. None of us felt 
like stopping. We should find him all right on 
our way back. 


evening. Another and another horse dropped out 

of the race, but Sport kept the lead as though he 

enjoyed it all. 

did not know how far away the boundary line 

might be. Our number was reduced to four. 

“Look to the west!” shouted the sharp-eyed cor- 
poral, who rode nearest me. As he spoke his horse 
| went down head-first, half-rose, staggered and fell 
dead. The rider had been thrown violently. I 
gazed along the red-flushed horizon. There, off 
to the westward, but hurrying south, were two 
mounted men and two led horses. These must be 
the thieves. Oh, that moment of joy! 

Three of us were left. The thieves, when halted, 
had discovered us. Without time to change 
saddles to their led horses, they discarded these, 
mounted and were off. 

Could our tired horses take the gait and beat it? 
Sport seemed to think so. He was in the race to 
win. Without a word of urging he pressed on 
with tremendous strides, outstripping his com- 
rades and gradually gaining on the rogues. 


On we thundered in the failing light of early | 


Soon it was turning dark, and we | 


Soon Sport and I alone were following; the two | 


other troop-horses would not move past the ponies | 


left by the thieves. On thundered my brave horse, 
not half so tired nor excited as his rider. 

Looking back at that time, I think I was dazed 
by excitement. Never a thought entered my head 
of the danger in attempting to capture, single- 


handed, two desperadoes, who were perhaps 
heavily armed. I sat the saddle, and left the race 
to Sport. 


Will he win? will he win? will he win? The 
words seemed beaten out of the prairie by the 


| hoofs of the horse. We were gaining rapidly 


stepped to the head of the other horse, and with a 
little effort got him on his feet. 

As I turned again to Sport the reins went sud- 
denly from my shoulder, and he began kicking 
and plunging. Instantly I saw what had happened. 

While I was engaged with his horse the enter- 
prising thief had stepped up, cut my reins, and 
mounted Sport in an instant. Here seemed a com- 
plete turning of the tables on me, if only Sport 
would obey the rascal on his back. 

I instinctively rushed in to seize the reins, and 
succeeded in grasping them when the scoundrel 
thrust at me with along knife. Enraged at missing 
his aim, or determined to get away, he «drove the 
point again and again into Sport’s flank. I could 
see his motions against the dim sky, and had him 
so far at advantage. 

Sport refused to budge forward. He reared and 
plunged, going backward and aside. Still the 
cruel villain pricked him with his knife point. 

In my horror and anger at this I raised my 
revolver and fired to save the tortured horse. I 
missed. Down came the knife again, this time in 
Sport’s quivering neck. 

He reared and wheeled about, while I rushed in 
and fired twice in the confusion. I missed the 
man again, but alas! hit the horse. Sport dropped 
with a bullet through his brain. 

A great love for that horse had grown in me 
during the few hours we had struggled together 
for a common purpose. Frantic with anguish at 
having killed him, I jumped upon the man as he 
fell, wild with desire for revenge. But as I laid 
hands on the knave he seemed already dead. 

In reality he had fainted from the pain of a 
broken arm. The bone was protruding through 
the flesh. Sport had flung him in the last leap 
back ward. 

Sport was quite dead. I sat down by his head 
and shook with tearless sobbing, for my young 
nerves had been greatly overstrained. Soon my 
prisoner revived, and began to complain of the cold. 
I loosened the saddle from Sport’s body, took the 
moist blanket from beneath it, and covered the 
man I had so lately sought to kill. 
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The first streaks of day brought three of my 
comrades to the scene. 
thief, but recovered all the stolen horses. 

A police wagon with supplies had been sent 
after our party. When it arrived during the fore 
noon we placed the horse-thief in it, made him as 
comfortable as possible, and took him to Fort 
Walsh, where he was quickly tried, condemned, 
and sentenced to two years in jail. 

Tired, dejected, filled with remorse for my share 
in the death of the noblest horse of the foree, and 
dreading the meeting with Sport’s owner, Colonel 
Hinckley, I paraded with the others on the day 
after the return of What was my 
surprise to hear the orderly -sergeant read : 

“Constable 188 is hereby promoted to the rank of 
sergeant with pay dating back to sixty days from 
this date.” 

If you were to-day passing over the deserted 
road that once led from Fort Walsh to Fort Assin 
aboine on the American side, you would see a 
rough pile of supporting a flat slab of 
marble bearing the following inscription: 


our party. 


stones 


HERE LIES SPORT, A HORSE AND A HERO. 


And if you were an ex-mounted policeman, or a 
great lover of horses, you would add one to the 
thousands of stones there piled to attest the 
affection in which Sport was held by his human 
comrades. CHARLES POWER. 


— 
OVERRULED WORK. 


All service ranks the same with God: 
If now, as formerly He trod 
Paradise, His presence fills 

Our earth, each only as God wills 


Can work. Browning. 


ee 


For the Companion. 


HERMIT CRABS. 


I had climbed to the summit of Brandon Hill, a 
low mountain in Utilla, one of the lovely Bay 
Islands of Spanish Honduras. I had struggled up 
several hundred feet of sharp slope, over fallen 
logs and through dense tropical vegetation. Then 
I had scrambled over enormous boulders, and at 
last had clambered up a nearly perpendicular 
face of rock for a hundred feet or more. 

I could not have reached the summit had I not 
been kindly aided by several large wild fig or 
rubber trees which grew on the top of the hill. 
These trees let down air-roots from their branches 
to the ground, where they spread their fibres 
lirmly in the soil, and thus help to anchor the tree 
against the violent storms of the tropics. Most 
young people have seen pictures of a tree of the 
same family—the celebrated banyan of India, 
which, by dropping air-roots, spreads itself over 
acres of ground. 

Some of the air-roots from the trees far above 
me had caught in crevices of the rock. Others, a 
hundred and fifty feet long and not over an inch in 
diameter, were fastened at the foot of the cliff as 
taut and strong as the rigging of a man-of-war. 

By clinging to these, sometimes climbing hand 
over hand, and again resting my feet in the crevices 
of the cliff, which was gay in places with bright 
flowered begonias and rich-leaved hothouse 
gesnera, I reached the summit. My visit was 
for the purpose of collecting land snails, and I 
carried a small basket to put them in. 

It was a lonesome place, grown up with almost 
impenetrable forest, loaded down with a great 
aérial garden of bushropes, ferns, cactus anid 
grotesque orchids, and filled below with palms and 
shrubby growth. Even at noon twilight reigned, 
for the rays of the sun could but dimly penetrate 
this dense mass of vegetation. : 

Not asound was heard in the quiet woods, except 
the low booming of the Caribbean Sea on coral 
rocks, a mile and a half to the northward. Soon 
I found a spot where the undergrowth was less 
dense than on most of the summit. Here I began 
a successful search for shells by scraping away the 
dead leaves and examining around decaying logs. 

While I was thus employed I heard at some little 
distance a peculiar rustling sound, which thor. 
oughly startled me. It was not like anything I 
had ever heard in the tropical woods. Some 
creature seemed to be crawling, then rolling and 
jumping about. Again, | imagined that two 
animals were playing or fighting. 

I peered through the undergrowth to see what 
caused the sound, but I might as well have 
attempted to look into a haystack. I could only 
make out by listening that the creature was rapidly 
approaching. 

Could it be a boa-constrictor? An old man of 
the island had told terrible stories of how these 
huge snakes crawled up on people in the woods, 
and crushed them in their folds. Could it be a 
jaguar or a puma—beasts of terrible reputation? 
Or was it an armadillo? 

As it came nearer I could hear it bumping over 
the stones, and again thrusting itself through the 
thick mass of plants, making a good deal of noise. 
It is possible my hair stood on end, partly because 
the sounds were so mysterious and partly because 
I had come away that morning without a revolver. 

I felt for my pocket-knife. It was missing. 1! 
must have left it away down the cliff, where I had 
used it in cutting off an air-root. So I could not 
even cut a stick for defence, and there was not a 
dead branch anywhere in sight. 

In my terror I turned to run. Then all at once 
the cause of the disturbance tumbled over a rock, 
and the queerest combination I ever saw fell into 
the little space at my feet. 

All I could make out at first was the shell of a 
giant fasciolaria, an enormous conch common in 
the West Indies and Florida. This shell was worn 
and broken around the lip. How had it come 
there? I picked it up, and then the mystery was 
explained. 

Inside this great shell, which must have been a 
foot and a half long, was an Immense hermit crab, 
which inhabited the shell, and had carried it to the 
top of the hill. The creature was no doubt as much 
frightened at seeing me as I had been at hearing 
him. In an instant he withdrew into his shell, 
and nothing was to be seen at his doorway but a 


They had missed the other 
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lot of red claws, imbricated, as the botanists would These crabs are sometimes called ‘‘concholo- 
say,or laid in regular shingle fashion. | gists’’ by collectors, because many of the smaller 

I sat still for a while. Presently the claws | species pick up rare things along the shore, and 
began to move. Then the crab’s curious often gather by hundreds in little pools in shel- 
eyes, mounted on long stalks, were thrust out. | tered places at the edge of the tide. Such a nest 
‘They peered cautiously around. When their |of hermits is a great find. The crabs seem to 
’ know that the naturalist is after them as soon as 
they see him. 
the crabs trying to scatter and get away, and 
the naturalist hurrying to capture as many 
of them as possible. 
When the hermit has grown until his 
house is too small for him, he changes 
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larger. In many 
years’ experience as a 
collector, I never saw 
this change made but 
once. 


coast of Florida when 
I saw a _ greenish- 
brown hermit with 
dirty yellow mark- 
ings crawling about 


acting in a curious, 
fidgety manner. He 
appeared to be in- 
specting some empty 
shells with the inter- 
est of a housekeeper 
looking at houses to 
rent. 
examining a melon- 
gena quite critically, 
and apparently mak- 
ing a calculation as to 
whether it had room 
enough for him, he 
dragged himself up 
close to it. 

Then quicker than you could say presto, change ! 
he had whipped out of the one and dropped his 
tail into the other. He settled himself fairly inside, 
and with a look as if to ask, ‘‘Wasn't that pretty 
well done ?”’ he scuttled off, seemingly as much at 
home as though he had lived in it all the days of 
his life. CHARLES ToRREY SIMPSON. 


owner was satisfied that the coast was clear, he 
rapidly crawled away, lugging his cumbersome 
house with him. 

It bumped and rolled ludicrously over the 
stones in the way; and this form of locomotion, 
I saw in an instant, accounted for the strange 
noise that had frightened me so. The thing was 
so comical that I laughed heartily. 

Although these crabs are able to climb over 
rocks and other obstructions, and thus ascend 
mountains, it is not probable that this fellow had 
come up the cliff I had climbed. The south side 
of the hill was not nearly so abrupt, though its 
undergrowth was so dense that no human being 
could have penetrated it. Through this vegeta- 
tion the hermit had probably made what must 
have been a very toilsome ascent in search of 
food. 

These hermit crabs, or Pagurians, as they are 
called in science, are all marine, and number 
many hundreds of species. How did they acquire 
the habit of carrying their houses around? Per- 
haps some ordinary crab, ages ago, took refuge | 
from an enemy in an empty, dead shell along the 
shore, and thus saved his life. When again 
assailed, he again ran to similar shelter. If often 
attacked, he would soon learn that he could not 
always have the right kind of a shell at hand 

‘when he needed it. So by degrees he began to 
coil his tail round in the spiral chamber, and 
carry the shell with him. . Thus he was so well 
protected against his enemies that his family, 
who would naturally follow the parental example, 
multiplied wonderfully. 

Be that as it may, hermit crabs are now found 
in every sea. They inhabit all kinds of dead 
univalves, from the tiny marginellas and rice 
shells, not so large as a kernel of wheat, up to 
the great fasciolaria, one of the very largest of 
the conchs. 

Protected as these fellows are, and formidable 
in front with bristling armor, they have, like 
Achilles, a vulnerable spot. Their tails have 
hecome quite soft by being protected, and are not 
covered with a shelly coat as is the rest of the 
body. 

At the end of the tail are several little claws, so 
constructed as to enable them to seize on and hold 
firmly to the smooth inner surface of their houses. 
So tenacious are they that they will suffer their 
legs and claws to be pulled off, or their bodies | Conservative revolt against the government’s 
torn in two, before they will let go. | commercial policy. He wants the tariff changed 

As they generally choose solid shells to live in, | to give special favor to trade with Great Britain. 
they are as well protected against enemies as any | Against him the Catholic Conservatives are solidly 
creatures I know of; for when they withdraw into | ranged, as well as all Protestant Conservatives 
their houses and fill up the doorway with a solid | who support the policy of a protective tariff in 
wall of claws cased in heavy armor it is equivalent | order to promote manufacturing in Canada. 
to a ‘not at home to-day,”’ and no hungry, Again the Conservative party is threatened 
prowling enemy can hope to enter. | With disruption by what is called the Manitoba 

Some of these crabs inhabit the deep sea. Many | Schools Question. 
never leave the water, and others come out but a | toba was formed, twenty years ago, it had a small 
short time along shore. But those which live in| population, mostly Catholics. Their denomina- 
the great conch and trochus shells travel far | tional schools were aided, like common schools, 
inland in search of food, and only occasionally | from the Provincial Treasury. As time and 
visit the water. immigration went on the provincial majority 

They seem indifferent as to what kind of shells | became Protestant, and some years ago the Man- 
they occupy. The same species of crab may live | 
in half a dozen different species of shells. Indi- 
viduals may change from one kind into another. 
Apparently they have no preference for bright 
colors, for they are as likely to inhabit old and 
faded shells as fresh and bright ones. Sometimes 
they use land shells. They often break away 
the lip or a part of the interior of their homes to 
fit them to the shape of their bodies, or give them- 
selves more room. 


——___—___—_<@e——<—__—_—_ 
THE SAME ROBIN. 


Don’t you remember his glowing red breast, 

And his olive brown coat and his shining black eyes ? 
How he works for his dinner and watches his nest, 

A citizen sober and happy and wise! 

Selected. —Celia Tharter. 


——_————_——_<-@-e——___—_ 
THE CANADIAN SITUATION. 
For many years before the death of Sir John 


often asserted by eminent observers that the Con- 
federation of the Canadian Provinces depended 
| on his existence. 

He had been premier nearly all the time since 
the Confederation was formed in 1867. He pos- 
sessed in a wonderful degree the art of conciliating 
and holding together in his party a majority from 
the diverse races, creeds, and provinces of the 
Dominion. 

No one else, in his lifetime, seemed capable of 
managing a party officered by the champions of 
English, French and Irish race ideas, of Orange 
and Catholic sentiments, of British Connection, 
Canadian Nationalism and Provincial Claims. 
Such a union of diverse elements in harmony, or 
at least in toleration of one another, is necessary 





was thought that Sir John’s death would plunge 
that country into troubles incurable. 

This view seemed quite mistaken for more than 
a year afterward. 


to Macdonald’s successor, Sir John Abbott, an 
influential Protestant. But the new premier broke 
down in health last year, and Sir John Thompson, 
a Catholic, took his place. Since then the Con- 
servative party has evinced serious internal 
dissensions. 

One of its most influential Protestant members, 
Mr. Dalton Macarthy, who has long been a cham- 
pion of Orange sentiments, is now leading a 





schools. 

Now the Catholics throughout the Dominion 
contend that their Manitoba brethren are consti- 
tutionally entitled to help from the Dominion 
Government in behalf of their schools. If Sir 
John Thompson refuses help, his Catholic sup- 
porters will be profoundly offended. If he gives 
help to the schools it seems that he will be deserted 
by many Protestants, and certainly by the Orange- 





There is at once a lively scramble, | 


in a natica shell, and | 


Finally, after | 


Macdonald, in the spring of 1891, it had been | 


to the peaceable government of Canada, hence it | 


The Conservatives resisted the | 
tendency to fall apart, and gave a steady support | 


When the Province of Mani- | 


itoba Legislature refused further aid to Catholic | 


men, who have always been powerful in the 
Conservative party. 

A third case is particularly significant of what 
Sir John Thompson's personal influence is in 
comparison with what Sir John Macdonald’s was. 
Recently a large group of ultra-Conservatives or 
Tories requested Lord Stanley, Canada’s governor- 
general, to be guided by their advice rather than 
Sir John Thompson’s in a certain matter. 

Lord Stanley could not have followed any 
advice in the case, except Sir John Thompson’s, 
without gross offence to Sir John and to the self- 
governing rights of the Canadian people. The 





| an unprecedented insult to their nominal leader, 

| Sir John. Being powerless to resent it he passed 
over the affair with apparent good humor. 

| These incidents seem to show that Mr. Goldwin 

| Smith and others were not without judgment in 


| John Macdonald. For the Conservative party is 
| peculiarly the Confederation party. The Liberals, 


| who have always been about half of the Canadian | 


| people, are much more favorable to what they call 
Continental Union. 

Continental Union in Canadian talk means 
| simply a policy of joining Canada commercially, 
| if not politically, with the United States. Hence, 
| if the internal dissensions of the Canadian Con- 
| servatives should result in a victory for the 
Liberals at the next general elections a very 
| complete change in the situation of our northern 
| neighbor is likely to occur. 


<-o 


| MAY SONG. 


Where wanton winds are flowing 
Among the gladdening grass; 
Where hawthorn brakes are blowing, 
And meadow perfumes pass; 
Where morning’s grace is greenest 
And fullest noon’s of pride; 
Where sunset spreads serenest, 
And sacred night’s most wide; 
Where nests are swaying, swaying. 
And spring’s fresh voices call, 
Come! let us go a-maying, 
And bless the God of all! 


— Wiliiam Ernest Henley. 


Selected. 
~~ 


THE WORLD'S PAIR. 
The great and wonderful exhibition at Chicago 


Companion reaches its readers. Our friends will 
be enabled to appreciate some of its glories -and 
its beauties by examining the great extra number 
which we present to them at this time. 

| On the shore of Lake Michigan stands incom- 
| parably the best collection of exhibition buildings 
| ever erected. Chicago has outdone herself. She 
| invites the world to the grandest exhibition, in 
the most magnificent and most sightly buildings, 
situated the most delightfully. The occasion 
compels the use of superlatives, and none of them 
exaggerate the truth. 

This stupendous exhibition is the most appro- 
priate celebration of the discovery of the conti- 
nent. Modern civilization has recognized that 
the progress of nations tells its story best in the 
progress of national industry, and the great land- 
marks of a country’s history are therefore best 
commemorated by.a celebration of its industrial 
growth. With this is rightly joined a hospitable 
opening of the great halls to the exhibits of other 
nations. On such occasions the whole world 
joins in doing honor to the advance of civiliza- 
tion. 

The term ‘‘World’s Fair’’ has grown so com- 
monplace that nowadays we hardly notice its 
oddity. Two or three centuries ago the ‘‘fair’’ 
was the chief means by which the industrial 
| workers of a county or community could compare 








notes with one another. 
| In those days, when the vast concentrated 
markets of the nineteenth century were as yet 
unheard of, the fair was an event of very great 
importance. Farmers, artisans, mechanics, im- 
| porters, tradesmen found on these occasions their 
| sole opportunity for showing to their neighbors, 
| far and near, what they were accomplishing. 

While the exhibitors were present to explain 
| the excellence of their own wares, they kept a 
| shrewd eve on the exhibits of their rivals. The 
| fair was a famous place for finding new buyers 
for one’s own goods, but it was quite as useful to 
those observant enough to catch new ideas. 

It was indeed so useful that, despite the rise of 
| the modern market, the old-fashioned fair still 


| lingers. The farmers in our own country dis- | 


| tricts still meet at the county fair to buy and sell, 
| to observe and to be observed, just as they did 
two hundred years ago, when John Bunyan, who 
| knew them well, drew the picture of ‘Vanity 
| Fair’’ in his famous allegory. 

| In Russia, where markets are few and far apart, 
the great fair at Nijni-Novgorod is still the vearly 

gathering-place of every thrifty tradesman. 

The World’s Fair of to-day is to the people of 
all nations what the county fair used to be to the 
people of one district. In some products or 
inventions America is far ahead.of all the world; 
in others Europe, and sometimes even Asia, can 
| teach us useful lessons. Each has its own chance 


lence. 
Nothing, perhaps, could serve better, in this age 


to show the real confidence of the plain people in 
the brotherhood of man. What we, or Europe, 
or Asia have learned to do better than others, we 
are proud and eager to teach them how to do. 





will have been opened before this issue of The | 


at the great exhibition to show its superior excel- | 


of national jealousies and national competitions, | 


The success of the great Fair at Chicago is 
already well assured. Never before has our 
country been better able to make a creditable 
| showing of its own products of industry, and 
| certainly never have foreign nations been more 
eager and curious to learn what we can do. The 
citizens of foreign nations who come to the 
Exposition will have in many cases their first 
real glimpse of the interior resources of the 
| United States, and they can hardly fail to protit 
by it. 

Europe has a lesson to learn from such a study ; 
that a nation fast growing to resources the most 


it for another a little | ‘ory group knew this, and that they were offering | powerful in all the world is at the same time the 


determined friend of international peace. 

Every American is justly proud of the Chicago 
| Fair’s magnificent proportions. It has had no 
| parallel in the history of industry. But he is 
| prouder still of the institutions which it celebrates, 


I was gathering | contending that the Canadian Confederation was and of the policy of good-will to all men and 
shells on the west| held together by the ‘one-man power” of Sir | nations which its celebration makes memorable. 


ee 
MAYING. 


Maying in New England and maying in Oli 
England are by no means the same thing. The 
| Old England April is often milder than our New 
England May, and our first of June is a nearer 
approach to the May day of the Old World, when 
the queen of the May was crowned in the open 
air, with dances on the greensward and an abuni- 
ance of flowers and blossoming boughs about her, 
than is the day which we still traditionally cele- 
brate. 

Our May queens are either kept discreetly under 
cover, or, tempted by a deceptively balmy breeze 
and a brilliant sun, hold court out-of-doors at 
the imminent risk of colds and influenza for a 
sequel. 

But New England maying has charms of its own. 
The English mayflower, or simply may, as the old 
poets commonly call it, is not of course the same 
|}as ours. When “Corinna went a-maying” in the 
days of Herrick, she did not return with a basket 
of ferns, mosses and tiny, sweet-scented trailing 
| arbutus from the woods. Her spoils were of a 

showier sort, and more easily obtained. 

She did not necessarily seek the dim recesses of 
| the forest. She went forth early in the morning 

that she might bathe her face in may-dew before 
| sunrise, that being traditionally regarded as a 
sovereign beautifier of the complexion. Into 
sunny fields and fragrant lanes she passed, break- 
ing off from the hawthorn-trees and bushes ample 
boughs overflowing with deep pink or snow-white 
blossoms. One of these boughs she put above the 
door of her cottage when she returned, in accord- 
ance with the pretty usage of thus signifying 
welcome to the spring. 

Our may flower hides shyly in unexpected wood. 
land nooks, creeping along the ground, nestling 
deep in moss and fallen pine needles, and only 
occasionally in a sudden bounteous impulse floo:- 
ing some glade or rutted wood-cutter’s path with 
a flush of rosy color and an atmosphere of the 
most delicious fragrance. 

Wilder and sweeter than the English bloom 
whose name it bears, and indeed in all respects 
entirely unlike it, our little American mayflower 
has broken with the English traditions of May- 
day flowers and poets, and has inspired for itself 
| tradition, poetry and national affection. 

Almost every American poet of note has sung 

its wildwood charm, and Longfellow has allied it 
| forever with the memory of a lovelier maiden 

even than Corinna, when he makes John Alden 
select it not only as a gift for his beloved, but as 
the type of her sweet self: 


“Puritan flowers,” he said, “are the type of the Puritan 
maidens, 
Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of Pris- 


So I will take them to her; to Priscilla, the mayflower 

of Plymouth.” 

No wonder, then, that the descendants of the 
Puritan maidens still love to go a-maying, even 
though it is often necessary to go in rubber boots 
and winter jackets, and though when the elusive 
flowers are found, their exquisite clusters, as 
strong and vigorous as they are delicate, may lie 
close against the chilly surface of a last lingering 
patch of snow. 


2 ee 
COMMONPLACE HEROISM. 


Two poor lads were foraging for fuel on a branch 

| line of the Erie Railway, when a train suddenly 

approached under full headway. The younger 

boy was on the track filling a sack with half-burned 

pieces of coal. He did not see the train until it 
was almost upon him. 

His companion, undaunted by danger, sprang 
forward, and seizing him by the waist dragge: 
him from under the engine-wheels, but not before 
one of his legs was crushed and mangled. 

The rescuer, who had displayed as much self 
possession as courage, was a boy of twelve. He 
waited a moment, expecting that the train woul! 
stop, but when it passed out of sight and he per- 
ceived that there was no help at hand, he quickly 
determined what he would do. 

It was a lonely reach of railway, without a house 
near by. He would not leave the boy who was 
apparently dying. He remembered that there was 
a police station half a mile distant. No time was 
to be lost if his companion’s life was to be saved. 

He took the boy up into his arms, and staggering 
under the weight trudged along the railway track 
in the direction of the police station. It was the 
longest half-mile he had ever known, but he made 
it without a halt. Breathless from excitement he 

| earried his burden up the station steps, and laid 
it gently on a bench. Then he fainted from sheer 
exhaustion. 

The police telephoned for an ambulance, an: 
had the wounded boy removed to a hospital, where 
the surgeons found his leg frightfully mangled. 
He seemed to have caught the brave, patient spirit 
of his rescuer. The dressing of the wounds ani 
subsequent operations were tedious and painful, 
but the nine-year-old patient set his teeth together, 
! and without whimper or tear endured what he had 














to bear. The surgeons, amazed by his fortitude, 
called him the bravest patient whom they had ever 
known. 

Prince Bismarck used to wear a medal which he 
had won by saving the life of a groom in the | 
middle of a stream. When questioned about it he 
would say proudly, “It’s my way to save a life now 
and then.” 

Ferdinand de Lesseps had many decorations, but 
none more honorable than the one awarded for his | 
work in Alexandria during a cholera season. | 

Heroism retains its quality in commonplace | 
surroundings. These neglected boys with their 
grimy faces, ragged clothes and sacks of cinder | 
pickings were very humble figures. No passer-by 
would have given them a second thought. They | 
made no noise in the world like Bismarck or De 
Lesseps, but each was of heroic stuff. 

Commonplace heroism is displayed every day. | 
Nearly every newspaper bears record of it in some | 
conspicuous act of self-sacrifice on land or sea. It | 
is what makes this age of ours nobler than the | 
fabled age of chivalry. 


* 
o> 


LECTURER TO A PRINCE. 





After the numerous uncomplimentary remarks 
about Prince Henry of Battenberg, the husband 
of Princess Beatrice, it will perhaps be refreshing 
to hear a story like the following: 

Doctor Z——, a German physician and surgeon 
in Prince Henry’s regiment, came home one after- 
noon very tired, and directed his servant Anna 
not to allow him to be disturbed until five o’clock. 

A few minutes afterward the bell was rung, and 
Mrs. Z——, who was making a salad in the dining- 
room, caught a glimpse of an officer’s uniform, 
and heard with dismay the following conversa- 
tion: 

“Is your master in?” 

“Yes, but you can’t see him. 
and is sleeping.” 

“Won’t you give him my card?” 
“No, rot before tive o’clock. You can sit down 
here and wait till then. I sha’n’t disturb him now | 

for anybody.” 

The visitor, who was Prince Henry, persuaded 
the servant to take his card to her mistress, who 
upbraided her for her stupidity and sent her to 
the doctor. He, too, vented his anger on her. 

“Haven’t you been here long enough, Anna,” 
said he, “to know the difference between a prince 
and a private soldier? Go and apologize to the 
prince, and say that I will come to him at once.” | 

Anna returned to the door. 

“My master is very angry with me,” she began, 
“and he wishes me to apologize to you for not 
knowing you were an officer. But there’s nothing | 
about you to show that you are different from | 
other people, and in my part of the country a man 
is esteemed for his worth and not for his titles.” 

“You are perfectly right,” said the prince. “If 
you always live up to that principle, you’ll have 
no trouble in the world.” 

Several times after this, when Prince Henry had 
occasion to call at the doctor’s, he inquired. for 
Anna, and seemed to enjoy talking with her. 
When he was about to marry the princess, and to 
make England his home, the prince called to say 
good-by to Doctor Z——’s family, and as usual, 
asked to see Anna. 

“Good-by, Anna,” said he. “I want to thank 
you for several wholesome lectures you have 
given me. If ever you leave Doctor Z— and 
wish a new situation, come to me. There will 
always be a place for you in my household.” 


He’s very tired, 


| 


——_ - 2 
AN IMMIGRATION LAW. 


No very important step toward further restric- 
tion of immigration was taken by the Congress 
which came to an end on the fourth of last March, 
but a bill was passed in the last hours of the ses- 
sion, and has become a law, which will probably 
make it more difficult for steamship companies to 
bring into the country paupers, criminals, or per- 
sons whose labor has been contracted for. 

This bill requires steamship companies to pre- 
pare at the port of departure lists or manifests of | 
their immigrant passengers, identifying the pas- | 
sengers and containing full information concerning 
them. 

These lists, properly authenticated, are to be 
delivered to the immigrant inspectors at the 
American port where the passengers are landed. 

Heretofore the steamship companies have not 
(locumented or identified their passengers in any 
effective way. It will, of course, be difficult for a 
steamship company to give a satisfactory account 
of an immigrant of whom nothing, or nothing 
good, is known, and pauper and criminal immigra- 
tion may be hindered by the new measure to some 
extent. 

Much yet remains to be done, however, before | 
the legislation on this subject is likely to satisfy | 
« public sentiment which has been thoroughly 
aroused, 


ae 
TO PLEASE THEM. 


Arthur Hamilton, an English boy who grew to 
be a loving and thoughtful man, was singularly | 
old-fashioned in his ways. His biographer says 
that when he was kept indoors by some childish 
ailment, he would draw his chair up to the fire 
beside his nurse and say: 

“Now that the children are gone out, nurse, we 
can have a quiet talk!” 

When he and his little brothers and sisters were 
allowed to play in the garden, he always returned 
first that he might have the pleasure of clapping 
his hands from the nursery window, as if he were 
one of their elders, to summon them in. It seemed 
to afford him a certain grave delight to call, “Chil- 
dren, come in!” 

One characteristic story is told of him which 
might perhaps find its duplicate in the good inten- 
tions of many children. One day he laughed so 
immoderately at something that was said at lunch 
by one of the older members of the family that his 
father asked him what the joke was. He was 
unable to answer. 

“It must be something very funny,” said his 
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mother, kindly, in explanation. 
laughs unless there is a joke.” 
The little boy became grave at once, and said 
severely : 
“There’s hardly ever anything to laugh at in 
what people say, but I always laugh for fear they 
should be disappointed!” 


“Arthur never | 





CAUTION. 


We warn our Subscribers not to pay money 
for The Companion to any one claiming to rep- 
resent the “United States Subscription Agency, 
We give this caution to pro- | 
tect our Subscribers. | 





TOO AFFABLE. 


M. Hase, a celebrated French philologist, had a 
peculiar failing. He was too polite. Various 
amusing stories of his great affability were related 
by his contemporaries. Even among Parisians, 
famous for their elaborate courtesy, graciousness 
that lacked sincerity was condemned as but a poor 
imitation of good manners. At one time M. Hase | 
was librarian of the imperial library. The Mar- 
quis de Fortia, a well-known man of letters, 
returned a manuscript by a servant. 


The man bowed and said, “I come from the 
marquis —” 

“Ah, how is the marquis?” inquired M. Hase, 
urbanely. 

“You are very kind, sir. He is well. He sent 
me — 

“And how are you yourself?” 

“You are too kind, sir. I —” 

“Be so kind as to be seated,” said the librarian, 
with the utmost politeness. 

“You are too good. I come from the marquis to 
return this manuscript.” 

“The marquis has given you a —— proof of his 

lis precious man- 
uscript, which we lend only to the marquis —” 

Just here the urbane librarian happened to look 
up, and saw a group of persons waiting to ask for | 
Bowing.to them graciously he finished his | 
speech thus: “as to any one else who does us the 
honor to ask for it.” 

When he was promoted to the grade of a com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor, a mischievous 
fourteen-year-old boy went to congratulate him. | 
As he was on his way to the office of M. Hase, | 





| some one asked him where he was going. The | 
“ 


boy told him, and added, laughing, know just | 
Then he recited M. Hase’s probable response. | 
Persons who followed him into the office found | 
What M. 
Hase said was: 
“My dear young friend, it is not I but you who 
merit this distinction!” 


BY COMPARISON. | 


Australia is a strange country, and a California 


| “scientist” who went there was prepared to be 


surprised at what he saw. In what school of 
science this distinguished man was educated that 
he did not know a kangaroo when he saw it we 
shall not inquire. In fact, we should not have 
believed the story if we had not found it in a 
newspaper. 


If the story is a true one, he saw a kangaroo and 
threw a stone at it. The kangaroo jumped, “trac- 
ing against the sunset sky a parabolic curve span- 
ning seven provinces, and vanished below the 
horizon,” so declares the exchange in which we 
find the incident. 

The distinguished naturalist looked interested, 
but said nothing for nearly an hour; then to his 
native guide he spoke thus: 

“You have pretty wide measures here, I sup- 


“No, not very wide,” the guide answered; 
“about the same as in England and America.” 

After another long fience the distinguished 
naturalist said: 

“The hay which we shall purchase for our horses 
this evening—I shall expect to find the stalks 
about fifty feet long. Am I right?” 

- hy. no,” said the guide; “a foot or two is 
about the usual length of our hay. What can you 
be thinking of?” 

The naturalist made no immediate reply, but 
later, as in the shades of night they journeyed 
through the desolate vastness of the great lone 
land, he broke the silence : 

“I was thinking,” he said, “of the uncommon 
magnitude of that grasshopper.” | 





| 
INSECTS AND FLOWERS. 

A curious instance of what might be called a 
device of nature to secure the continued existence 
of certain forms of life under disadvantageous 
circumstances has recently attracted attention in 
a discussion of the brilliancy of the colors of 
Alpine flowers. It is known that insects are most 
important agents in the fertilization of flowers, 
and this is true of the flowers that bloom among 
the snows of the Alps as well as of those that 
cover the meadows far below. 





But it has been observed, at the same time, that 
the bees and butterflies which ascend the moun- 
tains in order to visit the brightly colored flowers 
growing there perish by the thousand in the 
sudden cold that envelops the peaks and glaciers 
at nightfali. 

It is only the extraordinary attractiveness of the 
beautiful mountain flowers that induces their insect 
admirers to venture into the perilous realm of 
snow and ice. 

Here then, according to the view of Doctor Joly, 
the principle of the survival of the fittest in the 
struggle for existence comes into play. Those 
Alpine flowers which possess the most vivid colors 
succeed in attracting the insects whose visits are 
essential to their propagation, while the less beau- 
tifully coiored blossoms are neglected. 

The result is that only the brighter flowers are 
able to survive, and hence the peculiar brilliancy 
of the flora of the high Alps. 


THE FAKIR’S CASUISTRY. 

The Nubian Arabs, who are strict Mohammedans 
in a country prolific of wild pigs, often eat this 
pork, though it is expressly prohibited by the 
Koran. 

“But what would your fakir (priest) say if he 
was aware of such a transgression?” inquired a 
European traveller. 

“Oh, we have already consulted him,” replied 
the Nubian. ‘He says, ‘If you have the Koran in 
hand and no pig, you are forbidden to eat pork; 
but if you have pig in hand and no Koran, you had 
better eat what God has provided for you.’” 





from $60,000 to $100,000. 
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Contract for 860,000 Worth of Flavor. 

CHICAGO, APRIL 8d. It transpires that the Wellington 
Catering Company of this city have awarded the 
contract for all the flavoring extracts used by them in 
their mammoth establishments in the grounds of the 
World’s Fair to Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co., of 
Boston. The amount which this contract calls for is 
( Adr. 








NAVAL EXPEDITION FOR BOYS 4 THE — 

y St. John’s J - 

orld Ss Fair, tary School, Man- 

lius, N. Y., via the Great Lakes. Organized as cadets 

of a Ship-of-War. Limited number may join. June 
27th to July 27th. Apply for terms. 





’ THE SANTA MARIA 
World s 674 E. SIXTY-THIRD ST., CHICAGO. 
. 
Fair ! entrance to World’s Fair! Entirely of 
—————————§ brick and stone; permanent struc- 


Only 9 minutes’ walk 2 grand 
ture; stands alone; all outside rooms; new and neat; 


| select neighborhood; high and vy F good plumbing; ev- 
° 


ery modern improvement; $1 to $2 a day; no deposit re- 
quired; under owner’s management; only 48 rooms; 
OME-LIKE! J. H. GOODWIN, proprietor. 
Why not engage rooms now? They’re GOING! 


Take It Quick 


For $4,98 


We pay Express or Mail. 





New York Styles, 
New York Prices. 
This handsome, Tailor-made 
Black or Navy-Blue Imperial 
Wool Cloth Suit for $4.98 just 
to prove that 25 per cent. is 


MAHLERS’ great New York 
Mail Order Department. 
FASHION CATALOCUE 
of Latest Styles mailed free. 
Deal with the Importers and 
Manufacturers and save your 
money. 

Send Bust Measure and Skirt 
Length when ordering this Suit and 
SEND QUICKLY. 


MAHLER BROS., 
507-509 Sixth Av.,New York. 


Short Talks on Life Insurance. 








TALK 27. 


The toth Century 


has witnessed marvellous advances in 
Science, Literature and Invention; but 
when its history is written there will 
be no more wonderful story than that 
of the birth and growth of Life Insur- 
ance in the United States. 

The oldest Company began business 
in 1823 and now millions of families 
are protected by a Life Insurance 
Policy. Is yours? If not, insure in 
the Mass. Benefit Association. 


Liberal Terms to First Class Agents. 
MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 





Offer good for this month only. | 


saved on ali goods bought at | 


| 1 Wooster Street, 
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WHITING PAPER COMPANY’S 
Celebrated Standard Linen and Correspondence Papers. 


New York Offices: 150 and 152 Duane Street 


A WISE buyer wants At the Top. 


only the best shade 





roller on her window. Ina 


Word a roller that 


carries the 
shade to the top of the 
window smoothly, surely 


and quietly. 
‘To the Wise 


The roller with the most convenient 





vain repetitions are 





useless. 


brackets, the best lifting power and the greatest 


reliability ° 
‘Is the Efficient. 





Made by 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 


500 West 42d St., New York. 





Irish Ramadan 


Lawns. 
| THE 


LEADING 


WASH FABRICS 


—+>+ FOR <-— 
WOMEN’S WEAR. 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 


Suits and Wraps. 


** Dress stylishly at moder- 
ate cost by having your dresses 
and wraps made at the right 
place.’’ 
We are manufacturers of 
Suits and Wraps, and make every 
garment to order, thus insuring 
a perfect fit and finish. We pay 
the express charges. 

Our New Catalogue illustrates 

ackets and Blazers from $3.75 to 
35: Capes $4 to $40; Eton and 
Blazer Suits $7 to $30; Silk 
Waists, Travelling Wraps, etc. 

We will send you our cata- 
logue together with a 48 inch tape 
measure, and an assortment of 
samples to select from, on receipt 
of four cents postage. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. , 
New York, 


Cambrics. 













































Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements, 
27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


TENTH PRIZE. 


The play that evening was Macbeth, 
And Uncle Josh with bated breath, 

Had watched with eyes amazed and keen 
Until the famed Sleep-walking Scene ; 


When Lady Macbeth strives to blot 
From her stained hands the damned spot, 
And as she washed them in the air, 


And cried out at the 


blood still there; 


Then Uncle Josh asked one near by, 
“What makes that woman swear and cry, 


An’ wring her hands 


an’ go on so? 


What’s on ’em I'd jes’ like to know?” 


“It’s Duncan’s blood 


,” the man replied, 


“She strives the fearful stains to hide.” 
“Why don’t she wash her hands, b’gosh! 
With Ivory Soap?” cried Uncle Josh. 


HENRY C. WOOD, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


CopyRiGHT 1893, BY THE Procter & Gamsie Co. 
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LABOR UNIONS. 


When and where were labor unions first formed ? 
What were their aims, methods and success ? 

What great labor organizations now in this country ? 
How have they helped laboring men ? 

What is a “strike?” Its object? 

Are strikes usually successful? Why? 

What is a “lock-out?” A “boycott?” 

Learn what you can about English labor unions. 





For the Companion. 


TO MY LITTLE GIRL. 


Close to earth the sun is burning: 
Weary plowmen leave the plow, 
Homeward through the fields returning; 
All their work is ended now. 
Hear the cattle gently lowing: 
Hear the bleating of the sheep: 
All the world to rest is going: 
Sleep, my little darling, sleep. 
Fishermen upon the ocean 
Turn their eager bows toward home: 
On they come with wingéd motion 
Plowing through the surging foam. 
Hark, they sing with pleasure after 
Weary toils on waters deep. 
Do not heed their shouts and laughter: 
Sleep, my little darling, sleep. 
Off into the sea of slumbers 
Sails my darling little one, 
While I sing in peaceful numbers 
Till the dying day is done. 
While with loving arms I hold her, 
Evening shadows o’er us crete 
Soft her sinks on my shoulder: 
Sleep, my little darling, sleep. 
RoBERT BEVERLY HALE. 


——__+ eo — 
For the Companion. 


“OH, THAT | HAD!” 


Joe Stoker was a railroad man. He was of a 
buoyant, cheerful disposition, and exceedingly 
popular with the men. Whatever faults he had, 
they were overlooked because it was Joe. 

On the accommodation train on which he was a 
brakeman the passengers liked him, for he was 
eager to please and to answer questions. Of 
course he was popular. One thing, however, the 
passengers did not know Joe tippled. 

He never refused a drink; but he was never 
known to get drunk. When his friends remon- 
strated with him upon this dangerous habit, he 
used to answer, “I’m a temperance man. I’m 
temperate in drinking and in eating and smoking. 
No one ever saw me drunk.”” As that was true, 
his friends were silenced, even if they were not 
convinced. 

No quality of mind is of more importance on a 
railroad or in any other business than a constant 
sense of responsibility. Joe did not have this. 

“T’ll turn out all right; don’t you worry.” 

This was his favorite expression. He did not 
realize that he was as necessary to his post as 
were the conductor and engineer to their posts. 
He worked because he liked the place. It was 
pleasure to him. He had variety. This suited 
his nature. He did not work because there was 
value or dignity in it. He never thought of that. 
He only gauged days as plus or minus in propor- 
tion as he had a good time or not. 

It was very cold one winter, and Joe grumbled 
very much at the weather. Grumbling had not 
been a fault of his. His companions noticed it, 
and noticed, too, that he tippled more frequently 
than usual, and that his eyes had an unsteady 
expression in them. The conductor of the train 
said to him very seriously one day when they 
were alone : 

“You better look out, Joe. You are taking 
too much liquor. You'll get caught some day.” 

Joe gave one of his brightest smiles, that made 
his friend think he had overestimated the danger, 
and said: 

“Thank you. 
worry.” 

That evening there was e heavy snow storm, 
and his train wasdelayed. Joe complained of 
extra duties because of the storm, and slyly 
sipped occasional draughts from a flat bottle. 
Soon he became quite jolly; but the conductor 
and engineer of the train were both vigilant and 
anxious. 

Between two stations the train came to a quick 
halt. ‘The engine had blown out its cylinder head, 
and an express train was due in a few minutes 
upon the same track. The conductor hurried to 
the rear car, and ordered Joe back with a red 


I’m all right. Don’t you 


light. The brakeman laughed and said: 
“There’s no hurry. Wait till I get my over- 
coat.’* 


The conductor answered gravely, ‘‘Don’t stop 
a minute, Joe. The express is due.” 

“All right,’’ said Joe, smilingly. The con- 
ductor then hurried forward to the engine. 

But the brakeman did not go at once. He 
stopped to put on his overcoat. Then he took 
another sip from the flat bottle to keep the cold 
out. Then he slowly grasped the lantern, and 
whistling, moved leisurely down the track. 

He had not gone ten paces before he heard the 
puffing of the express. Now he ran for the curve, 
but it was too late. In a horrible minute the 
engine of the express had telescoped the rtanding 
train, and the shrieks of the mangled passengers 
mingled with the hissing escape of steam. 


| Later on, when they asked for Joe, he had dis- 

appeared, but the next day he was found in a 
| barn, delirious, swinging an empty lantern in 
|front of an imaginary train, and crying, ‘Oh, 
| that I had :” 

He was taken home, and afterward to an 
asylum, for this is a true story, and there is no 
| sadder sound in that sad place than the unceasing 
moan, “Oh, that I had! Oh, that I had!” of the 
| unfortunate brakeman, whose criminal indul- 
gence brought disaster to many lives. 

“Oh, that I had!”" or “Oh, that I had not!” is 
the silent cry of many a man, who would give 
life itself for the chance to go back and avoid 


some long-past error, possibly forgotten by every | 


| one but himself and God. 
. 
+ 
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LINCOLN LENT A HAND. 


An old farmer of Tazewell County, Illinois, 
| relates an incident of Abraham Lincoln’s young 
manhood which notably illustrates the generosity 
of his spirit. One morning in early spring the 
| farmer and a friend were jogging along the road 
| near Pekin, the county-seat, when they noticed in 
| the distance a farm-wagon halted in the road, and 
| beside it two men on horseback. When they came 
up to the wagon they found it stuck fast in the 
| mud, which late rains had left in a very gummy 
condition. 


| The wagon was loaded with heavy sacks of corn, 
and the teamster was doing his utmost to urge his 
panting horses forward, but to no avail. They 
could not budge the load. 

he two horsemen proved to be Mr. Lincoln and 
his law partner, Mr. Swett. They were on their 
way from Pekin to Springfieldl, and had paused to 
watch the efforts to extricate the load. 

When the farmer drove up he recognized Mr. 
Lincoln and Mr. Swett, and after exchanging 
greetings with them, turned to his companion 
and said: 

“Pll bet a dollar Lincoln gets down and helps 
that fellow out.” 

“I don’t know about that,” was the reply. “It’s 

retty muddy for a man with his good clothes on. 
Pitont much think Abe’ll do it.” 

The words were hardly uttered before Mr. 
Lincoln leaped to the ground, and throwing off 
his coat seized one of the sacks as if it had been a 
bag of bran, tossed it to one side, and followed it 
up with others. With the teamster’s assistance he 
had soon lightened the load sufficiently to enable 
the horses, aided by one of his own mighty 
shoulders, to draw the wagon out of the chuck- 
hole into which it had settled. 

Nor did the great-hearted man stop there. He 
was never known to leave a job unfinished. He 
began replacing the sacks, anc ry oy only when 
they were back in their places in the wagon, and 
the teamster proceeded. 

A remarkable feature of the incident was that the 
whole thing was done before it occurred to the 
rest of the party that they could render any assist- 
ance. It is charitable to adopt the theory that they 
were too intent upon the masterly manner in whic 
es handled the sacks to remember their own 
duty. 

Putting on his coat and jumping into the saddic, 
Lincoln with a quiet smile joined the farmers in a 
wpe old-fashioned chat about weather, crops and 
he political qoetene of the day. Then with Mr. 
Swett he ambled off down the road to his labors in 
the law court, where perhaps he pulled some other 
flounderers out of the ruts of misunderstanding. 





— 
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PERSISTENCE OF LIFE. 


While the great changes of temperature to which 
the surface of the earth is subjected are undoubt- 
edly inimical to many living things, yet investiga- 
tions have shown a surprising ability on the part 
of seemingly delicate animal and plant forms to 
survive and defy such changes. It has been dis- 
covered, for instance, that the seeds of many 
garden and field plants which find their way into 
the river Thames not only survive a long immer- 
sion in the water, but are not even killed by the 
cold after being enclosed in ice for twenty days. 


Mr. H. B. Guppy, who has studied this special 
subject, says that “some seedlings will develop the 
first leaves during the daily thaw, while locked in 
the ice at — 

Looking in the opposite direction it has been 
found that in the hot springs of the Yellowstone 
Park, and in other hot spring waters, water plants 
thrive at a temperature as high as 185°,—only 
twenty-seven degrees below the temperature of 
boiling water. 

Some micro-organisms also exhibit a remarkable 
adaptability to temperature. Several different 
— of bacteria examined in Germany, part 
obtained from sea-water and part from the soil, 
could be cultivated at the temperature of freezing 
as well as at a temperature of 68°. Other similar 
organisms have been found which flourish at a 
temperature of 158°, although some of them are 
apparently not incommoded by so comparatively 
low a temperature as 59°. This gives them a living 
range of one hundred degrees. 

an himself, perhaps, furnishes the most strik- 
ing example of the power to withstand alternations 
of heat and cold. No climate has yet proved to be 
absolutely unendurable by man, though, of course, 
he has an advantage peculiar to himself in his 
intellectual ingenuity and manual skill, which 
enables him to pg e various defences and miti- 
oo that aid him effectually in his contests with 
nature. 


> 
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FOR A GLASS OF WATER. 





In 1880 a young girl of Ashford, England, was 
standing at the edge of a crowd in front of Buck- 
ingham Palace, London. The people were observ- 
ing the arrival of guests at one of the queen’s 
“drawing-rooms,” or receptions. Finding it hard 
to pass, this young woman, whose name was Burch, 
remained with the others, and watched the coming 
of the gentlemen and ladies. 


As she stood, she noticed an old man whom she 
had seen in the crowd suddenly begin to stagger. 
He took several unsteady steps, and then fell to 
the ground. 

The crowd parted and left him without assist- 
ance, supposing that he was intoxicated. But Miss 
Burch, more compassionate, and convinced that 
the old gentleman had been suddenly taken ill, 
went up to him, lifted his head, and succeeded in 
inducing one of the jeering bystanders to go and 
get a glass of water. 

She helped the fallen man to rise and conducted 
him to one of the benches in the park. There he 
swallowed some of the water, and began to feel 
better. When he was restored and able to go on, 
he assured her that he had just arrived in London 
from a long and tiresome journey, and from stand- 
ing still in the crowd had been taken with a 
fainting fit. ; 

The gentleman asked the young lady for her 





card and obtained it. After assuring her that he 





should never forget her kindness, he went away. 
Twelve years passed, and Miss Burch had almost 
forgotten this occurrence, when she received a 
letter asking her to present herself_at the office of 
a firm of lawyers. She did so, and there learned 
that the old gentleman whom she had assisted in 
front of Buckingham Palace had died and left 
her a fortune of one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling. 

This sum, upward of seven hundred thousand 
dollars, was surely a generous return for a glass of 
water and a helping hand in an hour of need. 


a> 
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For the Companion. 


THE SONG-SPARROW. 


When plowmen ridge the steamy brown, 
And yearning meadows sprout to green, 
And all the spires and towers of town, 
Blent soft with yoreeme mists are seen; 
When quickened woods in freshening hue 
With bursting buds begin to swell, 

When airs caress and May is new, 

Oh, then my shy bird sings so well! 


Because the blood-roots flock in white, 
And blossomed branches scent the air, 
And mounds with trillium 

And dells with violets dim an 


I 
And newborn rills all chiming ring, 
And blue the sun-kissed river flows— 
My timid bird is forced to sing. 


A joyful flourish lilted clear,— 
Four notes—then faiis the frolic song, 
id memories of a vanished year 





“A vanished year—O, heart too sore— 
I cannot sing;” thus ends the lay: 
Long silence, then awakes once more 
His song, ecstatic of the May! 


EDWARD W. THOMSON. 


+ 
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AN UNPLEASANT SHOCK. 


Miss Keziah Hobbs was famed in Mayville and 





the surrounding towns for her extreme thinness 
|} and her unquenchable desire to give advice; but | 
she was quite unaware that she had attained fame | ™yself heroically against your attack. 
“I must say I never | 


in either of these directions. 
had sech a set-back in my life as I’ve met with 
to-day!” she exclaimed, as she sank into her 
chintz-covered rocking-chair and untied her 
bonnet-strings one afternoon. Her face was very 
red. 


“What's the matter?” inquired Miss Malvina, 
when she had finished counting the stitches in the 
border of a crochet “shell.” It was a new pattern, 
and quite complicated, but Miss Malvina’s tone 
was interested and sympathetic. 

“Why, I’ve been callin’ on Ev’rett Jones’s wife’s 
cousin that’s vis’tin’ her. I didn’t set out to go 
there, as you’re knowin’ to, but Mis’ Kingman 
wa’n’t to home, an’ I was so near the Jones’s I 
thought ’twas a pity not to jest step in. 

“Well, you know how fat that cousin is—Perkins 
her name is; she’s a real sight to behold, an’ her 
flesh has increased an awful lot sence her last 
visit here. 

*“She’s so short she can’t carry off even as much 
as some folks could well, an’ she must weigh con- 
sid’able over a hunderd an’ tM , 

“I reckon she’d got above that last time I see 
her,” said Miss Malvina. 

“Well,” continued Miss Hobbs, “Ev’rett’s wife 
wa’n’t there when I fust went in, an’ so I had the 
opp’tunity I’ve been wantin’ to speak with Miss 
Perkins. I knew how she must hate to be gettin’ 
so fat, an’ so I begun to tell her how she could 
rejuce her flesh. 

“I told her about Aunt Anne, an’ how she’d lost 
-—~ pounds by doin’ so an’ so; an’ I handed her 
the list of things to eat an’ not to eat that I’ve been 
carryin’ round for the last ten days against a fay’- 
rable time to give it to her. 

“An’ I told her what had helped Cousin Philan- 
der; an’ I symp’thized with her, an’ told her I 
knew them methods would bring her down just 
where she’d want to be. An’ she smiled at me so’t 
I said, real encouragin’ : 

“‘T shouldn’t be a mite surprised if by this time 
next year you was as slim as I be.’ 

“An’ what do you s’pose that creetur said?” 

Miss Malvina shook her head, and forbore to 
make any conjectures. 

“Why, she looked me up an’ down, an’ says she, 
still smilin’: 

*“*Do you think that would be exackly desir’ble, 
Miss Hobbs?’ 

we I couldn’t b’lieve re A own ears!” said 
Miss Keziah, growing still redder, with a wave of 
an recollection. 

“All I can say is,” she added, as she rose and 
straightened the folds of her dress over her gaunt, 
spare frame, “if she don’t know a tasty, slim figger 
when she sees it, why, | give her up!’ 


~~ 
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HARD TO DROWN. 


Sir Samuel Baker gives an account of a thrilling 
incident which illustrates the folly of taking 
unnecessary risks. He was stationed on the banks 
of an Abyssinian river. His tents were pitched 
upon the verge of a cliff some thirty feet in 
height, down the side of which a rugged path led 
to the water. The rainy season was so far past 
that the river was rather low, though at the foot of 
the cliff it was broad. Lower down the shelving 
rocks narrowed the passage until just beyond there 
were some powerful rapids. Near their head was 
a ford, where women were accustomed to cross, 
carrying their burdens of fagots from the opposite 
shore. 


One day, says Sir Samuel, I was employed out- 


side the tent when I observed a throng of women, 
each laden with a bundle of wood, crossing the 
ford in single file from the opposite bank. 

Among them were two young girls of about 
fifteen years, and I remarked that these, instead 
of age on | o a line with the women, were 
wading hand in hand in dangerous proximity to 
the head of the rapids, 

A few seconds later, I noticed that they were 
inclining their bodies up-stream, and were evi- 
dently struggling with the current. Hardly had I 
pointed out the danger to the men around me, 
when the girls clung to each other, and striving 
against their fate, they tottered down the stream 
toward the rapids, which rushed with such violence 
that the waves were about two feet high. 

With praiseworth i speed the Arabs started to 
their feet and dashed down the deep descent toward 
the river; but before they had reached half-way, 
the girls uttered a shriek, lost their footing, and in 
another instant, threw their arms wildly above 
their heads, and were hurried away in the foam of 
the rapids. 

One disappeared immediately. The other was 
visible, as her long black hair floated on the surface ; 
she also sank. Presently, about twenty yards 
below the spot, a pair of naked arms protruded 
high above the surface, with ivory bracelets upon 
the wrists, and twice the hands clapped together 
as though imploring help; again she disappeared. 

The water was by this time full of men who had 
rushed to the rescue; but they had foolishly 
jumped in at the spot where they had first seen the 
girls, who were, of course, by this time carried far 
away by the torrent. 

Once more, farther down the river, the hands 
and bracelets appeared ; again they wildly clapped 
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together, and in the clear water we could plainiy 
see the dark hair beneath. 

Still she sank again, but almost immediately she 
rose head and shoulders above the surface, and 
thrice again she clapped her hands for aid. 

This was her last effort; she disappeared. By 
this time several men had wisely run along the 
bank below the tail of the rapids, and having 
formed a line across a very narrow rtion of the 
stream, one of them suddenly clutched an object 
beneath the water, and in another moment he held 
the body of the girl in his arms. 

Of course she was dead? Or a fit subject for the 
Royal Humane Society? So I supposed, but to our 
intense astonishment, she no sooner was brought 
to the shore than she gave herself a shake, threw 
back her long hair, wrung out and arranged her 
———. rahat, ancl walked leisurely back to the 
ford, which she crossed with the assistance of the 
Arab who had saved her. 


* 
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BRAVE FELLOWS. 


At a monastery in southern France American 
and other visitors are proudly told the story of the 
exploit of a monk who was once one of the inmates 
of the convent. The monks belong to a mendicant 
order, and send out one of their members periodi- 
cally on begging excursions. The hero of the 
story—it happened many years ago—had been out 
on one of these expeditions, and was coming back 
to the monastery, his purse well filled, when he 
was attacked in a corner of the wood by a high- 
wayman, who pointed a pistol at his head. 








| “that I 


The monk “came down” instantly, crying for 
help and tossing his purse to the thief, who put it 
in his coat. 

“Ah,” gasped the monk, “take it! take it! But 
what a wigging the prior will give me if he thinks 
I made no resistance! If you are a highwayman 
of the fine old school, you will do me a favor.” 

“Certainly,” said the thief. He was anxious to 
deserve the compliment. “Anything you wish. 
What is it?” 

“I want to prove to the prior that I defended 
Won’t 
you please shoot a few holes through that coat?” 

He pulled off his cloak and threw it down. The 
thief courteously pointed his pistol at it and 
pulled the trigger. There was no report. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the monk. 

“I must own to you,” said the highwayman, 
ssess no such commodity as gunpowder.” 

“Well, you’re a queer highwayman. Then please 
slash the cloak a little with your dirk.” 

“Tam also destitute of a knife,” said the thief. 
“T have no weapon of any kind. I attack none but 
cowards and fools.” 

“You do, eh?” exclaimed the monk. “Then I 
guess I’m as good as you. Come on!” 

He fell upon the thief, and smote him hip and 
thigh. When he had made quite sure that he had 
beaten the wretch into unconsciousness, he re- 
possessed himself of the purse and went on his 
way to the monastery. 


* 
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NOT A BOTANIST. 


Scientific men as a rule cannot understand that 
a plant or a beautiful stone may have its charm 
quite apart from its value to science. In “A Tour 
Through the Pyrenees,” the writer tells how a 
learned gentleman was surprised at his admiration 
for a flower: 


One day at the foot of a damp rock I saw a little 
lean man coming toward me, with a nose like an 
eagle’s beak, nervous, jerky movements, and 
something quaint and earnest in his countenance. 

Unfortunately I was looking at a plant with long, 
straight green stalk and white, delicate corolla, 
which grew near some hidden springs. 

He took me for a raw fellow-botanist. “Ah, 
here you are, gathering ry What! By the 
stalk, clumsy? What will it do in your herbarium 
without roots?” 

“But, sir —” 

“Common plant, frequent in the environs of 
Paris, Parnassia palustris; stem simple, erect, 
petals rounded. Those nectaries are curious; 
good study;, plant well chosen. Courage! you'll 
get on.” 

“But I am no botanist.” 

“Very good, you are modest. There are rare 
plants here which you should absolutely carry 
away. yy ttal What is that? The Aquilegia Pyre- 


naica ! 

And my little man started off like an izard, 
clambered up a slope, carefully dug the soil about 
the flower, took it up without cutting a single root, 
and returned with sparkling eyes, triumphant air, 
and holding it aloft like a banner. 

“Plant peculiar to the Pyrenees. I have long 
wanted it. Come, my young friend, a slight exam- 
ination. You don’t know the species, but you 
recognize the family?” 

“Alas, I don’t know a word of botany!” 

He looked at me stupefied. 

“Then why do you gather plants?” 

“To see them, use they are pretty.” 

He put his flower into his case, adjusted his cap, 
and went away without adding another word. 
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SPOT. 


Spot was General] Kilpatrick’s favorite war-horse. 
After the war the general went to South America, 
leaving Spot at his farm with orders that he 
should receive the best of care. After an absence 
of several years, General Kilpatrick returned. 


He reached home late in the afternoon, and was 
for some time occupied with his family greetings. 
But he did not long forget to inquire for the old 


orse. 

Learning that Spot was at pasture in a distant 
field, the — sent for him, and a little later 
was told that his favorite stood tied to a post at the 
entrance of the grounds. The general hastened 
out to the piazza, whence, in the gathering dusk, 
he made out the form of the charger, who stood 
demurely gnawing at the post. 

Just the one word “Spot!” rang out over the 
lawn. Like an echo came back the answering 
neigh. 

A moment later Spot snapped his halter, and 
with arched neck and dilating nostrils, came 
galloping up to the piazza to greet his old master. 

“We hugged and caressed each other like lovers,’ 
said General Kilpatrick, “and I am not ashamed to 
say that no welcome I received that day warmed 
my heart more than that of old Spot.” 


- 





GETTYSBURG. 


One exchange brings us news of a survivor of 
Gettysburg who contemplates earning his living 
as a freak in a museum because he has not yet 
written a magazine article on the mistakes of the 
battle. It does not appear that this is the same 
veteran who figures in Harper’s Bazar. 

“Were you calm and collected at the battle of 
Gettysburg, major?” . 

“Well, madam, I was calm ogoun, but I wasn’t 
collected. With a leg in one part of the field, an 
arm in another, and a left ear in a third place, 
collection was difficult.” 








THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. _ 
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For the Companion. 
GOOD NIGHT AND GOOD MORNING. 


With light leaves stirred 
By drowsy bird, 

With many a folded flower, 
With glimmering star 
Whose light afar 

Brings in the twilight hour, 


With falling dews, 
With rosy hues 
The lake reflects from heaven, 
The April sun, 
His labor done, 
Bids Mariorie “Good even.” 


With skies that hold 
The blue and gold 
Of sunshine and bright weather, 
With orchard blooms, 
With fresh perfumes 
Ot woods and fields together, 


With rippling notes 
From feathered throats 
That banish care and sorrow, 
With blossoms gay 
The fair May day 
Bids Marjorie “Good 
morrow.” 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


‘*No, she wouldn't care," said Mamma Tom; 


put on your rag-babies." 

‘Well, why didn’t you?” cried Daisy. “My! 
won’t they be sweet! Oh dear! if we do that 
we can't give ‘em to the little sick girl.” 

**I guess the rag-babies don't look quite so cold 
and mizzable,”’ said Dolly. 

“No, they don’t,” said Daisy. 
give em. The rag-babies won’t care a cent. 
“em out quick, Mamma Tom.” 

“Dorothy and Margaret are real generous,” 
said Booky. ‘Couldn't we give the folks some 
of our Youth's Companions, 'Tom ?” 
| ‘Why, so we could! Come, let’s find a basket 
|to put ‘em in. Ill be a regular May-basket, 
won't it?” 


“I guess we'll 





maged the stocking-bag for some outgrown red 
stockings to match the dresses. 

They packed the things in a market-basket and 
were about to start, when Mamma Tom remarked, 
“7 guess I’m rather large to care about a saucer 
pie,”’ and took one from the row of five. 

“TI s’pose that’s for the little sick girl,’’ said 
Daisy. ‘Well, this is for the papa.” 

“And this is for the mamma,” said Dolly. 

“And this is for the red-headed boy,” said 
Booky. 


down to the covered wagon by the spring. 
The little sick girl was able to eat peach-pie, 
and when she was arrayed in a red dress and red 
stockings she looked almost well. The papa and 
| mamma seemed wonderfully pleased, and thanked 





Get |. 


“Isn't it fun!” cried the twins, as they rum- | 


And so the procession of saucer pies marched | 


| them all a great many times. And the camper 


“she told me 1 could give ‘em to you some time to | boy stood on his red head till he almost set the | 


| grass on fire. 


Papa had a funny look at dinner when he saw | 


a saucer pie at his plate alone. He inquired into 
the matter, and at the end of the story he gravely 
remarked that, while he was very fond of pie, he 
should like to divide this around. So he cut it 
into five equal parts, and helped each of the 
children. They ate the tiny pieces slowly and 
enjoyed them very much, for, as Booky said, 
they seemed to have a sort of special flavor. 
Evpora 8. BuMSsTEAD. 
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For the Companion 
PARTY GOWNS. 


Dear Mother Nature sat up late 
To finish gowns for the May-day féte; 
At last, the dainty robes were done, 
To folding and scenting, every one; 
“Ten million gowns, in all,” she said, 
“I’m tired enough to go to bed!” 
EMMA C. DOwD. 





| * 
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WueEn Cora saw negroes and mulattoes for the 
first time, she came home and gravely remarked 
that she had seen some black, people and some 
that were just turning black. 

‘“‘My gammy had a chicky the other day,”’ said 
Mabel, while she watched a neighbor prepare one 
for the oven. ‘She put hash in hers, too.” 
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For the Companion. 


MAMMA TOM'S PAMILY 
"Way Out West. 
A Nice May-basket. 


‘‘Mamma Tom, 
can’t we go huntin’ 
flyers ?’’ asked Daisy. 

“You know it’s May 
day,” urged Dolly. 

“Why, I don’t be- 
heve I'd go far,”’ said 
Mamma Tom. ‘You 
know mamma _ was 
always afraid the In- 
juns might carry you 
off. I don’t really 
think so myself, but 
1 want to take very 
good care of you for 
mamma.”’ 

“Can’t we go dess 
over the hill ?” 

“Why, no, I would- 





n't.” 

“Oh dear! What 
can we do ?”’ 

“Can’t you play 


‘ Puss-in-the-corner, 
with Booky ?” 
“He’s readin’.”’ 
“You can go down 
to the field if you 
won’t bother papa.” 
“We did that yesterday—don’t you remember.” 
“Well, I'll tell you one thing we'll do: We'll 
have a nice dinner. You know we’ve got a few 
of grandma’s dried peaches left, and I've stewed 
’em,-and I’m going to make peach-pies—saucer- 


pies—a whole pie apiece. Won't that be great!’’ | 


“Oh my! Won’t that be *plendid'”’ 

‘We'll be dess the doodest kind !"’ 

So they took their bonnets and a long string 
and began playing horse in the door-yard, and 
after a while Booky, who said he needed some 
exercise, Came out to drive. 
el'om stood looking at the pies. They were all 
nicely browned, with a rich border of juice around 
the air-holes He wished mamma could see 
them. They had been expecting her several days, 
but a letter yesterday said she had been delayed. 
Well, it couldn’t be long. 

Just then he saw Booky come round the corner 
with his team. Suddenly they shied and balked, 
for right in front of them stood a ragged, tired- 
looking man, who held a tin cup and asked, 
“Could I buy a pint o’ milk here? Our baby’s 
sick, and we thought she might take a little. She 
don’t eat nothin’, scarcely.” 

Mamma Tom heard him, and came to the door 
with a quart pail full of rich milk. ‘We don’t 
sell it,” he said, “but just let us know if you 
want more.”’ 

“Thank ye,” said the man. 
the pail.” 


“T’ll bring back 


“If you’re willing,” said Mamma Tom, ‘we'll | 


go with you and save you the trip. The twinnies 
have been wanting to take a walk.” 

They were gone nearly half an hour, and when 
they came back they looked quite sober. 


“Seems as if they’d been grasshoppered and | 


cycloned and frostbitten till there wasn’t much 
left of “em,” said Mamma Tom. 

“They’re poor as poverty,”’ said Booky. 

‘Mamma Tom, couldn’t we give that sick little 
girl our turkey dresses ?”” asked Daisy. 

“They’re lots too little for us, so mamma 
wouldn't care,”’ said Dolly. 


For the Companion. 
THE NAUGHTY DOLLY. 


Say your lesson, Rosabelle, 

You must learn to read and spell. 
I will be ashamed, you know, 

If an idle girl you grow. 


All the pretty letters here 
Make the alphabet, my dear; 
A, B, C, now speak out well, 
Don’t you hear me, Rosabelle? 


Do you want to go to bed, 

Have your dinner of dry bread? 
Why will you so naughty be, 
And not say your A B C? 


See, how easily they go, 
All the letters in a row. 
Now, we will begin again. 
A BC, ’tis just as plain! 


Nota word? You wilful child, 
You will drive your mamma wild: 
In the corner you shall sit, 

Just as long as I see fit. 


When you say your A BC, 
I will take you out with me, 
For my naughty Rosabelle, 
You must learn to read and spell! 
Lucy RANDOLPH FLEMING. 


o- 
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For the Companion. 
PINK BABIES. 


‘Poor little pink babies!” 

“Why, auntie, what do you mean ?”’ 

“T mean that it is cruel to tear the darlings 
from the earth-mother’s bosom.”’ 

Grace and Annie had come into auntie’s room 
with their arms full of trailing arbutus, vines, 
roots, blossoms and all. 

“T thought you would be pleased,” said Grace. 

“T, too,” said Annie, looking disappointed. 

“I think you have been cruel,’’ said the lady. 

“QO auntie! The flowers don’t feel.” 

‘‘How do you know that they do not feel ?”’ 





“Why. of course they don’t. How can they ?”’ 
| ‘I can’t prove that they feel,’’ said auntie. 
|“But if you will think about the matter and 
| watch their ways, you will see that they seem to 
| think and to plan, and that they carry on the 
business of life with a great deal of system and 
|order. Indeed, they have gone into partnership 
| with the bees and the butterflies. ‘If you will 
| carry our pollen about for us, we will pay you in 
honey,’ they say. 
to this arrangement long ago. 
| ‘Have you not seen a bee fly into the bell of a 
| blossom and come out all dusty, and fly away to 
| another flower? The second flower is glad to 
get the dust, or pollen, that the bee brings; in 
| fact, it cannot get along without it.”’ 


| The children looked down at the May flowers | 


| rather ruefully. 


“I think you had better give them some water | 


| to drink,’’ said auntie, ‘‘and next time cut a few 
| flowers, and be very careful about the roots. I 
have heard it said that some of our most beloved 
| wild flowers are in danger of being lost to us 
altogether because thoughtless persons pick them 
‘in such quantities, tearing them up by the roots 
as they go.” M. F. RB. 


+ 
> 





Ir was a very hot day, and grandpa made 

| repeated visits to the piazza to note the state of 
| the thermometer. Little Helen always trudged 
along with him, and listened very attentively 
when grandpa explained to her about the ther- 
mometer. Late in the afternoon, grandpa said, 
“Well, it has gone down; it is a shade cooler.” 
A few moments later, Helen said to grandma, 
“It’s surprising, grandma, how tool it is since 
that fermometer went down.” 





| One of the first warm spring days five-year-old 

Dolly rushed into the house, and threw herself 
|across her mother’s lap. “O mamma,” she 
| exclaimed, ‘do take off part of my clothes! 
a whole petticoat too warm !”” 


I’m | 


| 
| 





} 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


i. 
CHARADE. 

My first may be a lassie, 

Or it may be a season; 
My second may be a Turkish man, 
| Or a time of faith or treason; 
| My whole the happy children greet, 
| A day when song and laughter meet 


| 2. 
| A STORY OF AMY DAY. 


The story of Amy day has nothing whatever to 
do with Merrycu, the swift greenmess of the dogs, 
| or his mother Amia, as is generally supposed, for 

the amen was in common use before the Manors 
knew either Merrycu or his mother. 

Amy is a mite of growth and derives the mane 
from an old word gainmen to rowg. 

Amy day was glad and gay. It was the most 
important vastlife of nicenat and rodmen items. 
The old Ransom liehad it with floral games, which 
began at the den of Lairp and salted several days, 
and the old Celtic scare by a lastfive called Nilebet, 
though no elfrows were used. 

In Dangien, in the dim glades, people of all 
cassels, high and low, rich and poor, went at the 
baker of the day to gather hencrabs of the 
hothenwar, and “fetch fresh selfrow,” as Chaucer 
says. 

These were robthug back at suresin with music 
and all blisspoe sings of joy and merriment 

to reedeoat the odors 
and windows of the 
houses. 

So thoroughly beth 
sladies was this pict- 
race in the time of 
Henry Height, that the 
burly king who had 
60 many views, and 
his faithful queen, 
Ainthrace of Arnorag, 
went out with the 
shade of the poorcan- 
riot of London to gath- 
er the Yam in the high 
nodrugs of Kent. 
Hence they called the 
hothenwar bloom “the 
Amy,” the deepionext 
“going gainyam,” and 
the return, bringing 
home the yam. 

The tagsteer feature 
of the kingmarryme 
was the erection of a 
rowelf nedcrow pole, 
someitems as high as 
the mast of a small 
vessel, round which 
the rivallegos danced 
in grins nearly the 
whole day. The most 
beautiful aidmen was 
chosen Queen of 
Amy, receiving the 
gemhoe of her dream- 
sir, who sang or 
danced around her, as 
she sat nedcrow with 
rowelfs in her rustic 
bower. 

The priceact of hav- 
ing a queen may have 
arisen from the old 
Norma beerlaincot of 
the day, when the god- 
dess Flora was ship- 
powder. 

During the Ration. 
forme, the Stainpur 
tore down the pay- 
moles and put an end 
to all these hailitsire. 
In the Storeration un- 
der the second Lar- 
ches they were seed. 
rum,but since have 
edpraisedpa almost 
In Fencar and Anygerm paymoles were 





| entirely. 

| common, and these sievesiftit are stil! bedroves in 
some places. 

What someemir of those happy items in the old 


ucriesnot must the first sight of the littie Marywolfe 
in bleak New Danglen have brought to the Mouth- 
ply, Grimlips the “em | after their soulripe voyage 
n the Marywolfe, and that first dreadful winter 
of suffering and death! 

No wonder their dentsdances honor Amy day! 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


I’m used in the kitchen, I’m seen at the ball; 
I’m eaten in hovel, I’m nurtured in hall; 

With many bright kinsfolk I a | to make gay 
For the pleasure of children the first day of May. 


The bees and butterflies agreed | 


4. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In hammer, not in tongs; 

In ballads, not in songs; 

In pygmy, not in dwarf; 

In shipping, not in wharf; 

In coaster, not in ship; 

In lumber, not in chip; 

In pellet, not in ball; 

In massive, not in tall; 

The whole, I think you will agree, 
Are pleasant sighte for us to see. 


Conundrums. 


What kind of a table should every gentleman 
| take with him when he is travelling? A time-table. 
What musical instruments does every person 
possess? Two drums (ear-drums). 
What game on account of its name might be 
supposed to be wicked? Base-ba 
What is the difference between a piano made by 
Decker Bros. and a steamboat with two stories? 
One is a Decker and the other is a double-decker. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Tree-planting. 
2. Ar-b-o-r da-y—Arbor day. 
3, Arbor, Arbor day. 
4. Planting trees. 
5. Beech, maple, chestnut, larch, elm 
lar, pine, cedar, fir. 


, oak, pop 


6. Gold, Smith—Goldsmith. 

7. SB AIT NTGEOR GE 
BBS Beit eS Ss 1 U 
.,a2a.€ca eS 2 & & s A R 
PABA AS 8 8 2 
Beweeerehna 
SHAKESPEARE 


8. Hot cross buns. 






















































For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE “DOROTHY Q.” 


I'm not my great grand-aunt, don’t you know, 
I’m only little Dorothy 
Iam not tall, and grand and tori ht, 
I’m only a bunch of pink and w lite; 
But I boast the same biood, and I boast the same name 
As my great grand-aunt of colonial fame. 


I have a carriage of gold and blue 
Just like my great grand-aunt poretny Q. 
I wear puffed sleeves, and a big, big nat 
And a waist up under my arms, and tha! 
And enormous great buckles on m smal shoe 
Exactly as she did—Aunt Dorothy 


She was quaint and charming—she wore a patch 
On bee dimpled cheek—I have one to match, 
She’d a girdle of gold round her high, high waist, 
And a shirred chemisette with a gold cord laced— 
Lassure you I wear the same costume too 
I'm a fin de siécle Dorothy Q. 
SEWALL READ. 
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A CAT SAVES MANY LIVES. 

Stories of fear on the part of animals in the 
presence of fire where no fire should be, threaten- 
ing the destruction of buildings, are so numerous 
and so well attested that it seems fair to suppose 
that intelligent animals are aware of the dreadful 
danger from this source, and are bound to give | 
warning. The New York City papers relate a 
striking case of the kind, of which an ill-treated | 
cat was the heroine. 


About last Christmas Hugh O’Neill, a cobbler, 
who occupies the first floor of acrowded tenement- 
house in Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, and has a 
large family, turned out of his house a cat which 
had been an inmate of his rooms for five years, | 
and refused to allow it to come back. 

O’Neill had a fifteen-year-old son, also named 
Hugh, who was very fond of the cat, and lamented 
when it seemed, after its rude banishment, to have | 
disappeared from the neighborhood. | 

But, some two weeks afterward, the elder O’Neill | 
was awakened, when in bed, at an early hour in | 
the morning, by this very cat leaping upon his bed | 
and mewing and scratching. She had got into the | 
house in some way, and was evidently determined 
to disturb him. The cobbler was angry; he rose, 
thrust the mewing cat out of the room, shut the | 
door, and went to sleep again. 

The boy Hugh is a district telegraph messenger, | 
and has to work at night. He came into the house 
shortly after his father had put the cat out of his 
room, and was delighted to find his old favorite 
in the kitchen. But he thought she acted very | 
queerly. 

She sprang against his legs, mewed repeatedly, 
and got in his way. Hugh pumes her aside, but 
she came back again and again, and at last 
scratched somewhat violently at the leg of his 
trousers with her claws. 

Hugh’s suspicions were now aroused. He looked 
about the room. Behind the stove were some 
‘leces of wood and paper, which Mrs. O’Neill had 
eft there to start the fire with in the morning. 
Itugh now caught a smell of fire, and, upon exam- 
ination, saw a little blaze issuing from between 
the cracks of the flreboards at the back of the 
stove. 

He rushed in and called his father. Mr. O'Neill 
came out, and tore out the boards at the back of 
the stove. Fire and smoke poured out at once. 
By a vigorous effort, the fire was extinguished 
and the building saved. It had been communi- 
cated by a scrap of paper from the stove. 

The house was four stories high, and eight 
families, numbering more than fifty people alto- 
gether, occupied it. All of these were in bed, and 
probably all of them asleep. 

It Hugh had not been warned by the cat, he 
might easily have passed through the room without 
noticing the fire, and very tired boy that he was, 


would probably have been in bed and sound 
asleep in two minutes. 
“It was the cat that saved all our lives,” said 


Hugh’s father. “Three times it jumped on my 
bed and mewed, and scratched the bedclothes 
before I shut it out. It was trying to tell me of 
the fire.” 

Of course the fifty inmates of the block were up 
and very wide awake in a few minutes after 
O'Neill and his son began their work of extin- 
guesies the tire. After all were safe, they began 
ooking about for the cat, and found her out in the 
yard in the snow. She hesitated to come in when 
she was called, and seemed to suppose that she 
Was not wanted. 

But Mrs. O’Neill took the animalin her arms, 
stroked her lovingly, and carried her back into the 
house. It is not likely that the cat will be turned 
out again. 
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A MATTER OF CHOICE. 

In a certain small New England town, where 
everything is conducted in the most primitive 
style, the man who unites the callings of grocer, 
provision dealer, ice-man and plumber in one 
person has a somewhat unique method of keeping 
accounts. He disdains a ledger, which he charac- 
terizes as ‘a muddlin’, onnecessitous contrivance,” 
and keeps all his accounts with his customers in 
his various lines of business on a pine board. 
This board is planed off once in six months, and a 
fresh account is started. 


Bills are never suppbsed to run over, and as 
everybody in town knows when “planing-day” 
comes around, and the people are all honest and 
well-to-do, this remarkable system seldom results 
in complications. 

One day, however, a citizen who had been away 
for a few weeks walked into the little country 
store and offered to settle his account. 

“iy rec kon ’twas abaout a dollar, but I aint plumb 
sure,” remarked the man, fingering a bill. 

The storekeeper took out his pine board and 
— its surface carefully through his spec- 
tacle 

“Lcal’late you don’t owe me anythin’,” he said 
at last, putting the board back under the counter. 

‘Why, yes, | do,” persisted the man. “I bought | 
a whole mess 0’ sugar an’ m’ lasses, an’ so on, three | 
months or so back, an’ there was a pair o’ rubbers | 
fer m’ wife, too, if I ree’llect rightly.” 

“Oh, three months back,” said the storekeeper, 
thoughtfully. ‘Well, naow, I can’t say as t’ that, 
fer you see I’ve planed her off sence e then, an’ 
started aout agin, an’ your reck’nin’ was shaved 
off'n the board along with the rest. You aint 
obleeged to pay me nothin’, ’s fur’s I ken see; but 
you ken make it a leetle ‘somethin’ if you're 80 
minded, or you ken pay what you rec’llect, or let 
the hull thing go—jest as you feel.” 

There was a little hesitation on the part of the 
former customer; but, to his credit be it said, he 
at last handed over the dollar bill, said he wanted 
no change, and departed witha proud conscious- 
ness of virtue. 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine { Ade. 


For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 


HOM STUDY. 








A practical and com- 
plete Business Col- 


lege Course. wiven by L at stu- 
dent’ s HOM w rates and perfect 
| satietnction, Send 6 cts. for Catala ue and Trial Lesson. 
oa STRATTON, 453 Main BUFFALO, N. Y.. 





A Piano Recital 
By 
Paderewski 


would signify a perfect performance of 
classical music. A recital upon the WIL- 
COX & WHITE “SYMPHONY” has the 
same significance, except that upon the 
‘¢ Symphony” one may render the most 
difficult programme without the years of 
| application and hard study which a like 
| performance upon the piano would neces- 
sitate. 
a person with absolutely no musical 
education can immediately render any 
composition ever written. 


request will bring descri; 
A Postal Card tive Catalogue ont farther 
information about the wonderful SYMPHONY. 
Manufactured only by the 
WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Also the Celebrated WILCOX & WHITE ORGANS. 


HiNOS A 
HNC °-AUNOMW) 
Gream. 


| Unequalled as a Lotion for the 


Face, Hands 
and Complexion. 
An Instant Relief for 


Sunburns, Windburns, Chaps of all 
Kinds, Rough or Hard Skin, Wrink- 
les, Irritations, Scal 
Eczema and 
Inflammed and Irritated Piles. 


A Trial Bottle 


(Full Value) 


sent post-paid for 10 cts. (to cover cost) 
to any reader of THE COMPANION 


50c. a Bottle at Druggists. 








TRADE MARK. 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine Street, 





Upon this wonderful instrument | 





| Softens and Preserves the Leather. 


Eruptions, | 
like Skin Affections, | 





60c. per bottle, post-paid, from us only. | 





Portland, Maine. 


BABY'S BLOOD AND SKIN 


Cleansed and purified of every humor, eruption, 
and disease by the celebrated 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 
afford immediate relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and other itch- 
ing, scaly, crusted, and blotch 
skin and scalp diseases, permit 
rest and sleep, and point to a 
permanent and economical (be- 
cause most 8 y) cure when 
the best re lone and all other 
ail, Thousands of 
teful testimonials attest their wonderful, un- 
failing, and incomparable efficacy. Sold every- 
where. PoTreR DruG AND CHEM. CorP., Boston. 
*“* All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 


BADY'S Grose tar hock yee 














Aching Sides and Baek, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 
lieved in one minvte by the Cuticura 
Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 

‘ustantaneous pain-killing, strengthening plaster. 


FRANK MILLER’S 





| gists and Gen- 





CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 


Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 

Ask your Dealer for it. 


“OLD MAID” 
REFRIGERATOR, 


SIDEBOARD 


AND— 


CHINA CLOSET. 


For people desiring the com- 
forts of life in small rooms. 
Antique Ash. Cold Dry Air. | 
Six walls, air-tight locks, | 
water cooler, drawers for Sil- | 
ver and linen, glass et 
movable shelves. Three arti- 
cles in one. 


PRICE ONLY $25. 


Write for catalogue of fifty | 
other styles, all new, of the fa- 
mous Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerators. Best in 
the world. We pay freight. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO., | 




















4-30 Ottawa St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | | 





Fahys 


The most durable. 


The best protection for the movement. 
these 


A Fahys Monarch 14 karat 
Gold Filled Watch Case. It is guaranteed 


Considering all 
cheapest. 
to wear 21 years. In 
ing and open face. 


mark. 
New York. 


Look out for this trade 
Joseph Fahys & Co., 


This word means 
the best watch 
case in the world. 
The handsomest. 


advantages, the 


all sizes and in hunt- 











PowbeR. 


delicacy noticed in the | 
finest cake, biscuit, 


rolls, etc., which 
expert pastry cooks 
declare is unobtainable 
by the use of any other 
leavening agent. 


BAKING 


Pure grape 
cream of tartar 
forms the 
acid principle 
of the Royal 
exclusively. 
The Royal 
imparts that 
peculiar sweet- 
ness, flavor and 


| ure 





Absolutely 
Pure | 


‘WHY? 


MAY 4, 4, 1808, 





in No More Round Shoulders. 


WEAR THE 


KNICKERBOCKER 
Shoulder Brace 
and ‘‘walk upright 
in life.’’ No Har- 
ness, simple, unlike 
Only re- 
liable SHOULDER 
BRACE and Sus- 
PENDER combined. 
Also a_ perfect 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
All sizes for men, women, 
boys and girls. 

Holds Up, 

Braces Up. 
Sold by Drug- 





others. 






eral Stores, or 
sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.00 
per pair, plain, or 
$1.50, silk-faced. 
Send chest meas- 
around the 


body. Address, 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., Easton, Pa. 





LET ITIEER 
SOUND Hk 
COLUMBIAS © 


There cannot be a) 
perfect bicycle — the} 
man who says he 
makes a perfect bi- 


cycle—well, he is mis- | | 
taken—Columbias HI 
_& 





RFR INEN QTM 


simply the lightest, 
strongest and hand- |! || 
somest bicycles of the | 
day. 

Book about Columbias free at 
Columbia agencies. By mail for 
two 2-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. | 


Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, || | 
Hartford. || 


LISS EES 


iv 


Ru 





are sound —they are Hl 
| 
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SYRUP OF FIGS: 


KNOWLEDGE beings comfort and improve- 


and tends to personal 
gulorment, when nightly” —%, The many, who live 
ter than others and enjoy life more, with less expen. 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refreshi- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 

ectually cleansing the system, dispelling Co’ ds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of pr is for 
sale it all druggists in 50-cent a nd ®1 00 bottles, 
but it is  ¥ tured by the CALIF BRIA FIG 
SY ). only, whose name p rinted on every 
pac —- — the name Syrup of Figs; and, bein 
— specced, you will not accept any substitute i 
offer ered, 








INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 


LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 


Because 1t Supports Stockings anc 
Underclothes from the SHOULDERS 
and has no stiff cords ; fits with perfec’ 
ease and freedom. Elegant, and ‘strictly hygienic 
Sold by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
(2 Send for Illustrated Price List. _ar$ 


THE FOY. HARMON & CHADWICE C0.. Brooklyn, N. 7. 





AGENTS ike, ttuens trope, ean nz 


Territory. Address Dee TRING AN, New York. 
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DANGEROUS PASTURAGE. 


The Zuyder Zee is kept back from a number of 
little villages on the coast of Holland by a great 
dike that connects sand-dune with sand-dune. 
During the low water of summer the sea retires 
for a long distance, and the uncovered shore 
becomes fine pasturage, giving the farmers a 
chance to convert their own meagre grass-patches 
into hay for the winter. In “Artist Life by the 
North Sea,” printed in the Century Magazine, 
the author gives a curious bit of local history 
and custom. 

Unfortunately this provision of nature, he says, 
eannot be enjoyed by all. It is a bequest to these 
villages from a countess who died in the year 1642. 
To speak exactly, each descendant of a resident 
of the villages of Laren, Blancum and Huizen, of 
that date, has inherited the right to pasture seven 
cows. 


This privilege cannot be bought or sold; it can | 


be acquired only from an ancestor of the village 
of that date. 
are driven to the pastures, where they remain for 
the summer. Their owners commonly live miles 
away, and it necessitates two daily milking-trips, 
on which they jog over in a cart with the cans and 
pails at midday and midnight. 

The pastures are hundreds of acres in extent, 
and for a long time it puzzled us to see how an 
owner could find his cows on a dark night; but we 
discovered that they have trained their animals to 
come to a certain place at the same hour each day 
and night by always carrying to them some dainty 
in the shape of salt or potatoes. 

During the summer these pastures are used 
without danger, but in the autumn the succession 
of northerly gales, in conjunction with a high tide, 
will put the land many feet under water. Some- 
times the inundation is so sudden that the cattle 
are caught by the rising waters and drowned. So 
at the beginning of September watchmen are 
always stationed on the dike to keep a sharp 
lookout upon the sea. 

The church towers of the villages are all in sight 
of one another, and the Huizen tower is in close 
communication with the dike. With a rise of the 
sea the man on the «like hangs up a lantern; if the 
sea rises more he hangs up two, which is a danger 
signal; but if it rises fast, three, which says, 
“Great danger; come quickly.” 


' 
Similar lights are flashed from tower to tower by 


watchers in the belfries, and at three lights the 
alarm bells are rung. This was the alarm we 
beard, and ip ten minutes the roads were thronged 


with people on foot and on horseback, rushing to | 


the rescue of the herds. 

This year none were drowned; but it was 
perilous work, and the peasants heaved long sighs 
of relief as they told us the details, and announced 
that the cows were safe in the stables for the next 
six months. 

<-o- 


OUTWITTED. 


Just about “ground-hog day,” which all well- 
informed people know to be February second, 
says a writer in Golden Days, a New Jersey farmer 
heard a flock of crows making a big fuss in a field 
near the woods. The farmer investigated and 
found the cause of their disturbance to be a ground- 
hog looking for something to eat. For some 
reason the crows resented the appearance of the 
little animal, and assailed him on every side with 
sharp beaks and claws. As good luck would have 
it, the ground-hog was near his hole, and in he 
went in a hurry. 

His sudden disappearance caused surprise and 
consternation among the crows, and for a time 
they few around wildly. Then they held a council, 
with the result that two old crows flew to the top 
of a rail fence a few feet from the burrow, as 
sentinels, while the others flew 
away. 

Ten minutes elapsed, and then the ground-hog 
reappeared. Instantly the sentinels cawed the 
signal, and the main army came flying; but the 
animal was too quick, and dodged into his home. 


The exasperated crows immediately fell to work, | 


and in the course of fifteen minutes plugged up 
the hole with dirt and stones. 


in a chorus of exultation, and were 


joyous time when one old crow gave a terrible caw | § 
| 


of rage. 


some distance | 


When the spring comes the cattle | 


Then they indulged | 
having a} 


He had discovered the ground-hog sitting on a | 


knoll fifty feet away, having emerged from the | * 


other end of bis burrow. 

_ Then there was another council of war, and the 
farmer expected to see another attack, but it soon 
became evident that the crows were disheartened, 
and after awhile they arose as one bird, and, with 
a few faint-hearted caws, flew to the woods, and 
disappeared, thus acknowledging that the ground- 
hog was smarter than they. 


=e 
NO MORE LETTERS. 


The usually formal correspondence of govern- 
ment secretaries is sometimes varied with a stroke 
of wit or a quaint show of politeness. A good 
example of the extremely courteous in public 
correspondence was the notice sent to Chasles 
James Fox that he was no longer a member of the 
gcovernment of George III. It read thus: “His 
Gracious Majesty has been pleased to issue a new 
Commission, in which your name does not appear.” 


A matter-of-fact sacristan of the Cathedral of 
ores once wrote the King of Prussia this brief 
hote: 

“SIRE.—I acquaint Your Majesty, first, that there 
are wanting Books of Psalms for the royal family. 
! acquaint Your Majesty, second, that there wants 
wood to warm the royal seats. I acquaint Your 
Majesty, third, that the balustrade next the river, 
behind the church, is become ruinous. SCHMIDT, 
Sacrist of the Cathedral.” 

The reply of the king was not that of a “gracious 
majesty.” Its stiff formality in imitating the style 
of the sacristan probably was not taken by the 
receiver as complimentary to him: 2 

“I acquaint you, Herr Sacrist Schmidt, first, that 
those who want to sing may buy books. Second, I 
acquaint Herr Sacrist Schmidt that those who want 
to be warm must buy wood. Third, I acquaint M. 
Sacrist Schmidt that I shall not trust any longer to 
the balustrade next the river. And I acquaint 
Herr Sacrist Schmidt, fourth, that I will not have 
any more correspondence with him. FREDERICK.” 


—_——_ ~@= 


AN Irish laborer, a great favorite with his fellow- 
workmen, was honored at his funeral by their 
offering of an enormous floral anchor. The widow 


had never seen the like, but mother-wit helped her 
to ite name—she th 
“Patsy’s pick.” 





anked the givers warmly for | § 
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VALOR AND APPETITE. 


It is the duty of 
on the battlefield to be equal to any demand upon 
his courage, but to avoid merely foolhardy displays 
of valor. On oceasion, however, if he believes 
that nothing else 
his own life will nerve his men fo do their duty, a 
brave officer will undoubtedly resort to such an 
expedient. A Russian officer’s remarkable exploit 
of this nature has lately been put on record in the 
Memoirs of General Kurapatkin. 


At the siege of Plevna by the Russians and 
Roumanians, in the Russo-Turkish war of 1878, the 
attacking army was composed largely of raw 
recruits and young men, whereas the besieged 
Turks were, for the most part, veterans and 
excellent soldiers. Besides defending their works 
well, they made many intrepid sallies upon their 
assailants. 

The Turks had discovered a weak point in the 
tussian lines, where a trench was defended by a 
battalion of raw recruits. They opened a heavy 
tire of shot and shell upon this trench, and massed 
their forces for an assault upon it. 

The battalion was under the command of a 
young captain. The missiles were cropping into 
the trench, killing and disabling man Terror- 
stricken, the troops were wavering, an ev idently 
on the yoint of flight. 

At this moment the young captain looked at his 
watch. “Why, it’s dinner- time!” said he. “Ivan, 





gather some ‘of those sticks and put on the camp 
kettle here!” 

With this he jumped out upon the ground outside 
the trench, in full range of the Turkish infantry 
fire, and completely exposed also to the artillery 

fire which was going on heavily 
} His terrified servant obeyed, and began to cook 

the captain’s dinner. Meantime the Turkish 
infantry sallied forth, ‘and began an advance. 

“Fire!” the captain commanded his men in the 
a4 trench. “Aim lower; that’s it. Ivan, what are 
you letting that kettle boil over for?” 

The man handed the captain food, and he ate 
coolly. The Turks charged u within a hundred 
paces. The captain, his mouth half full of food, 
gave orders to his men which concentrated their 
deadly fire upon exactly the right spot. But he 


an officer in command of troops | 


than an unnecessary risking of | 
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Do you intend to do 





; never left his exposed post outside ‘the e trenches, 
y and did not cease to eat deliberately. 
All this time the bombs were dropping merci. | 
i lessly into the trench; but the recruits kept their | 


places well, and repulsed the assault. | 

When the Turks had withdrawn com pletely, and 
the fire had ceased, the Russian soldiers found 
that Ivan had cooked a large kettleful of so 
of which they all partook, the captain eating 
share with the men. 

“Goodness!” he said; “those fellows a 
they were going to interfere with our dinner, but 
they didn’t.’ 

Another kind of bravery, and one which perhaps 
makes a severer test of the moral qualities, was 
that which the troops of General Gourko dis »layed 
in their famous winter march over the Balkan 
Mountains in the same war. 

In a temperature which daily fell to five degrees 
above zero, over ice and snow and sharp rocks, | 
these embattled peasants had marched until their 
shoes were worn to pieces. Somelucky few amon 


the soldiers were able to find sheep-skins and calf- 
skins, pieces of which they wrapped about their 
feet. The rest dragged on with bare feet, leaving 
a trail of blood on the frozen earth. 
There were no rests. It was necessary to press 
on. At night, the men lay down in the snow, 
under the shelter of a rock if they could find one. 
In the morning, those who had not frozen to death 
over night rose and pressed on again, not | 
dreaming of complaint. | 
In this state they met the enemy, and had a good 
deal of hard fighting to do. Who can doubt that 
they welcomed death in battle, even though their 


bodies were left unburied, in heaps, on the 
mountain’s side? 
ee ee 
BRINGING IN BILLS. 


Always at the beginning of Parliament there are | 
a hundred members who, having found as many 
subjects calling for legislation, announce their | 
readiness to introduce bills. The time-honored | 
process of bringing in bills is thus described by | 
the author of “A Diary of the Salisbury Parlia- 
ment ;” 


The speaker, holding in his hand a long list.of 
notices given the day before, calls the names of 
the members in succession. “Mr. Murphy!” calls 
? the speaker. Mr. Murphy raises his hat, where- 

upon the speaker says, “ he question is that leave 
be given to bring in a bill to —” and he reads a 
description of the bill of which Mr. Murphy has | 
given notice. 

“Who is prepared to bring in this bill?” asks the 
speaker. Then Mr. Murphy rises and reads out 
the names of members who endorse his bill, and 
the speaker goes on to the next on the list. 
~ As the speaker approaches the end of the list, 
members who are to bring in bills struggle for | 
places at the bar of the House. The s eater calls | 
on the member whose name heads the list. He | 
makes his way through the throng at the bar and | 
advances toward the clerk’s table, holding a piece 
of folded foolscap in his hand. 

This is understood to be the bill he is bringing | 
in; but there is nothing within but a blank sheet, 
elaborately endorsed on the outside with the title. 
The text of the measure will be deposited in the 
bil! office at some future convenient date. 

The clerk, carefully concealing his knowledge 
of the fic tion, respectfully takes charge of “the 
bill,” recites its titlek—which is the “first reading” 
of the bill—and then asks, “Second readin at 

“Eighth of May,” says the member. ill read 
second time eighth of May,” says the clerk. 
“Read second time eighth of May,” echoes the 
speaker, and the member disappears behind the 
speaker’s chair; and so on through the hundred. 





+e 
ROMANTIC, 


The romantic French poets of the early part of 


the present century never saw anything as it 
actually was, but, on the contrary, looked at all 
things under a glamour of unreality. } 


Alfred de Musset, one of this ro- 
mantic band, was walking in a park near Paris 
with another of the fraternity, who suddenly | 
exclaimed, pointing to a bright object on the 
ground: 

“See, 

It was a glow-worm; 

“So it is! It is well. 
it!’ 

It was worthy of a romantic poet to wish to light 
his cigar with a star;-but in this case romance was 
one thing and reality another. The star refused | 
to work as a “light.” | 


One evening 


Alfred! a star on the ground!” 
but De Musset answéred: 
I will light my cigar with 
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books, $1.00. 
Send to the nearest address. 
ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper [erchant, 
136-138 W. Madison St 30-32 W. Thirteenth St. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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THE PARAGON oat “FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


| rm most roomy and least bulky purse made. 
| rd dealer for it, or I will send you sample at 


fol lowh aids $4.05 st- H Morocco. Calf. Seal. 
No. = hol n silyer...... $ .20 $ .50 75 

cat TE POE 40 75 1.00 
oe ox os 10.0 4 aia at 50 90 1.25 
ah the 15.00 “* mm peeéns 65 1.25 1.% 


and Sole Manufacturer, James S. Topham, 
Mention Companion. 1231 Penn. Ave.,N.W. Washington D.C. 
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Best Fences ar tes for all 
purposes. Free catalogue giving 
particulars and prices. Write 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. ‘C0. RICHMOND, IND. 
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THE MODERN 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMIC. 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE, 
Box A, No. 











b in use. \ rey 
Paid. McMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. CHICAGO. 1 


THE BEST Pint SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
BEWARE 0 IMITATORS. Delivered FREE 


A dollar saved is a dollar 

“this Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and w , 
and if any one is not satisfic 
will refund the money or s¢ nd 
another pair. Common Sense 
or Opera Toe, widths C, D,E, 
& EE, sizes 1 to 8, end 
© alt sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 
Iilustrated 
Catalogue 
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rated Capital. $1,000,000.) 
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THE CAPTAIN’S FALL. 


Darius Delafield, one of the early settlers of 
Indiana, was elected captain of a militia company 
by his neighbors, a position of considerable 
importance in those early times, at least in the 
eyes of the officer himself. Captain Delafield, 
anxious to acquit himself creditably, had gone to 
the extravagance of buying a uniform with an 
abundance of brass buttons. 

On the morning of the first public muster, the 
captain donned his new uniform, and before 
breakfast went out into his yard to practise the 
steps and military evolutions. Me marched up 
and down, and countermarched; he stepped 
forward and back and gave commands to an 
imaginary company of soldiers. 


| 

“He stepped round so peart-like and switched 
his coat-tails,” said his wife, who was watching | 
him from the window in the intervals of getting | 
breakfast, “that I was reminded o’ the way Deacon | } 
Muzzey’s old turkey gobbler used to strut round | 


his yard when we lived in Maine.” 

Now a few 
potato hole, an apology for a cellar, with an 
opening four feet wide. The captain had been 
talking about making a cover for this, a sort of 
trap-door of boards, and his wife had urged the 
matter, saying “it was dangerous, somebody might 
fall into the hole in the dark;” but one of Captain 
Delafield’s weaknesses was procrastination, and 
the trap-door had never been made. 

“Right about, face! Forward, march!” com- 
manded the captain to his imaginary men, as he 
stepped back with dignified mien and flourished 
his sword. He had forgotten the potato hole, but 
there it yawned just behind him. 

Another backward step and the doughty captain 
eee ye pe from view. There was a crash, a 
rumble of rolling barrels, a clatter and clash of 
earthen pans and iron kettles, and a cloud of dust 
floated up from the potato hole! 

Mrs. Delafield heard the tumult and rushed to 
the door. 

“For pity’s sake, Darius!’ she cried, “what has 
gees now?” 

“Nothin’, nothin’,” replied the captain dubiously, 

he clambered out of the hole and stood 
alternately rubbing his bruised shins and brushing 
the dust off his clothes. And then detecting an 
amused smile on his wife’s face he added crossly, 
“Go ‘long into the house, Maria. What do you 
know about war?” 

“I know enough not to walk into a trap o’ my 
own setting,” she retorted amiably, and retreated 
to the house. 

Before the captain went to the muster the potato 
hole was covered with boards, and the next day 
he made a substantial trap-door. 


as 


+o 


EXTORTION IN RUSSIA. 


The innocence of Russian peasants, their igno- | 
rance of law, their humble submission to anybody | 


claiming authority with an official appearance of 
+possessing it, is remarkably illustrated by Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow in a recent account of some of 
his experiences in Russia. It appears that the 
peasants readily imagine that anybody in the 
uniform of an officer of police must have so much 
authority from the czar that they dare not complain 
of him. A Russian gentleman, for whose honor 
Mr. Bigelow vouches, told him this story: 


One morning sleigh bells jingled in our village. 
A police captain and lieutenant drove in with a 
dead body covered up on a sleigh. They called 
for the village elder. 

“Ivan Ivanovitch,” said the captain, eying the 
crowd of trembling peasants, “a terrible crime has 
been committed close to the land of your village.” 

“In God’s name, what?” asked the oldman. 

“See for yourself.” The captain drew off the 
cover and exposed the mutilated body. “Your 
village is responsible for this murder. There must 
be a commission sent here to investigate the 
matter.” 

“Anything but that,” begged the elder, strokin 
and kissing the captain’s coat. He knew that suc 
acommission meant ruinous fines, to say nothing 
of floggings for every witness. 

ep 
“An viking but a judicial inquiry!” 

“Well, but the matter is serious. 
alot of money to prevent a commission coming,” 
said the captain. 

After some haggling, the wretched peasants, 
suffering for want of suflicient food or good shelter, 
clubbed together and paid seventy-five roubles. 

The captain and lieutenant climbed into the 
sleigh once more, and drove away with the corpse 
to the next village. 
performance, and as long 
asted that corpse represented at least fifty roubles 
extorted from every village it visited. 


—— 


PRESENCE OF 


MIND. 


Mere coolness will often extricate one from a/| 
terrible difficulty, without the necessity of recourse | 


to untruthfulness. This fact was well illustrated 
in the early days of the Civil War at Belmont, 
Kentucky, where a Confederate force, under 
General Cheatham, was approaching the Union 
volunteers. 


feet from the house there was a) 


| 
easants with one voice joined in the appeal, 


It will cost me | 


Here they repeated the same | 
as the cold weather | 


At that time the uniforms of Federals and Con- | 
federates were much alike, and strange mistakes | 


were sometimes made. 

As General Cheatham was riding out one day, 
he met a squadron of cavalry coming down the 
road toward his position. He had no sure means 
of knowing whether the force was friendly or 
hostile. He resolved to ascertain. 

Riding up, accompanied only by an orderly, to 
Within a few yards of the troop, he asked: 

“What cavalry is that?” 

“Tlinois cavalry, sir,” was the reply. 

Oh, Illinois cavalry,” said the Confederate gen- 
eral. “All right; just stay where youare.” 

The Hlinoisans had no doubt but that the officer 
Was a Federal. They obeyed his order. Cheatham 
looked about for a moment, and then rode back to 
his own command under the guns of another 
Federal regiment, who, seeing him come from the 
cavalry troop, supposed he was “one of them.” 


———————_+ e+ —_ 
PATHETIC. 


‘ A friend visiting a well-known physician over 
Sunday, found him very busy on that day with his 
patients. 

“Don’t 
the frienc 

“Sunday !” exclaimed the 
the only day 
~heaven hel 


they allow you to rest on Sunday?” asked 
physician, “why, that’s 


p them!” 


that the poor can afford to be sick on 








THE YOUTH'S 


| Worms.—“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits” will quickly 
remove worms, without injury to the most delicate 
child, and give effectual relief. 25 cents a box. [ Ade. 


Borage & oewrow' 
A NJ O &O Shocks & Denton, 610 6th Av..N.Y. 


Well Designed 


Wall Papers. Let us show you how to select and 
orde ond eight cents for J samples. Prices 











Send for circulars of combined 





r. 
range from five to fifty cents a ro 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 ChestnutSt., Phila. 


ORCHID PERFUMES, 
ANEMONE, EASTER LILY, 
AMERICAN ROSE. ¢ 
For Sale by all Druggists, 
Send 50c. for Sample Box 
of four odors. 


Perfumes "Eubaere. Gian” 
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The | Book for children, is one that opens 
their eyes to their surroundings, culti- 
f vates observation, starts inquiry and > | 
investigation, stimulates to practical ¢ | 
| eulture, gi mental an moral 
and most | strength; ail in a_way that pleases the 
inte children. Such is Troeger’s Science 
Book. New in plan and matter. No 2 
other can make your child so happy. 
By mail 50 cents. Address, 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., ) 
| ing 308 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ 








It’s so Easy to Light 
g The “B & H” Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our Little 
Book whichtells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 
BARD MFG. CO., 
Boston CHICAGO. 
Factories : ME 


Mahler’s 


HOSIERY 


Postage Free. Specials. 


A chance to buy the celebrated Hermsdorf dyed hose 
| at a great bar, in price. Ladies’ 3-thread Lisle, guar- 
anteed fast Diack, spliced heels and toes, one of the 
| best wearing hose made, 35 cents a pair, 
3 PAIRS FOR 81.00. 

Men’s fine Balbriggan Socks, guaranteed to 
wear and absolutely fast colors, black, slates and brown, 
os mts a pair or 6 pairs for $1.40, 
Must be ordered at once. 


MAHLER BROS., Importers, 501, 503 Six Ave., N. Y. 


S FOR HONEST MONEY. 
- On receipt of $2.00, 
Postal Note, Money-Or- 
der, or Registered Letter, 
we send to any part of the 
U. S. one pair of our 
Ladies’ Jelebrated 
Bright Dongola Kid 
Boots, equal to the best 
.00 shoe in the world. 
ing our own make, we 
guarantee fit, style, and wear. 
If not satisfactory, RE- 
TURN WITHIN TEN DAYS 
and money will be re- 
funded or another _pair 
sent. Button or Lace, 
Opera or Common Sense 
Toe. Plain Toe or Patent 
Leather Tip. Sizes, 2 to 8, 
in half sizes. Widths, B,C, 
, E,and EE. In ordering 
send size, width,and style. 
Liberty Shoes have no Equal. 
e Deliver Free. 
LIBERTY HOE CO., 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for Catalogue. 







BRADLEY & HUB 


NEw YORK, »N, 
RIDEN, CONN. 























method Banjo and Piano music. | 


BEST $3 SHOE IN THE WORLD FOR $2. | 


COMPANION. 


"SPORTSMAN, BUY THE AUTOMATIC FISHER.” 


For brook, river, or sea fishing. Made of brass, nickel- 
plated. Takes place of sinker on fish line. Has strong 
spring trigger so arranged that the bite of a fish ores 
hook into its jaws, eatches him every time. Worth its 
| weight in gold. Samples by mail, 30c.; 5 for ®L. Cat- 
| alogue_ guns, revolvers, violins, organs, Magic Tricks, 
|fJre. BATES & CO., 74 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


























Dara ae 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
DENVER, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


BOSTON, 
WASHINGTON, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA- 





| $888. FISHERMAN’S OUTFIT. 


Wecan’t begin to describe 7 
contents of our 1893 Bo- |B F 
nanza for fishermen. Con- 
tains a patent Polished 
Brass : Linen 
Trout Line; 1 Linen Bass 
or Salmon Line; 1 Long & 
Cotton_Line on block; 1 
‘urnis Line_ with 
Bob, Sinker and Hook; 
1 doz. Best Assorted Fish 
Hooks; _A large assort- 
ment of Flies for Trout 
Bass and Salmon ; 2 Snell | 
Hooks and Guts. All 
complete in neat Box; Every 
| article is First Class; No cheap Job Lots; The whole 
makes theCheapest and Most Practical Outfitever 
sold at the price. Price post-paid with large 0 | 50 
Catalogue of 1000 new and necessary articles fl y C. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLAND TST., N. Y. 


Wear Only 
THE GENUINE 


i 7 CORSET 
. WAISTS 


» Approved by physicians. 

Pat. { Endorsed by dressmakers. 
Feb. 23, 86. Recommended by every woman who has 
worn them. Beware of Imitations. Made only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


if your dealer hasn’t them. write the makers 

















mip vy : ] 
«TheWINTON is a Winner” 


on Road or in Race; A Sure Winner for 
Strength, 
; 


All Wintons have Double 
gene! Anti-Friction Ball rings; Pneumatic 

res; Cork Handles; Garford Sad etc en 
you are getti 





















——— 
Diamond Stee! t rame ; 
Beari i 


get a Winton—it’s a winner. 
THE WINTON BICYCLE CoO., | 
{125 Perkins Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. | 

















Prompt 
Relief. 


med 


action. They relieve a spra 


body, but at once take hold 





If popularity is a fair test 


Allcock’s 


have no rivals. 


For thirty 


matter of great imporiance. 


Promptness of acton is a 


A 


remedy which brings relief im- 


iately is greatly to be pre- 


ferred to one that requires a long time to do its work. 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters are prompt in their 


in immediately. They give 


a coll no chance to fasten itself upon the organs of the 


and stop its work. In case 


of a strain from accident or over-exertion they relieve so 
quickly that one is able to keep right on with work. 


, then 
Porous 
Plasters 


years they have been in 


universal use, and the demand for them is greater than 


ever before. 








Cooki 
Evolu 
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Once, Everybody had to have This 


Is the highest product of the stove-makers skill. I 





built by the rule of strength and simplicity—will not 








THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 


Has kept pace with civilization. 


<.| The Wonderful } 
| ¢ 
NEW PROCESS,’ .. 4 
| The Original = : 
Evaporating Vapor Stove| Now, Everybody s 
smell; is ey oy A safe under all circumstances; will save its price in cost of operation every month ; 
8! 


ing in all its branches. Ask your stove dealer for it, 


ng 
tion | 
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4 
hould have This. 


t is a stove that lights like gas; does not smoke or 


get out of order. A stove that has simplitied cook- 
or send for catalogue giving full particulars Free. 


238 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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> RAMBLER 
BICYCLES 


WHY THEY ARE BEST 
Catalogue tells it all. 
WHO THINK THEY ARE BEST 


Those who examine them 


WHO KNOW THEY ARE BEST 


All who try and buy them. 





Purchasers 


Each Rambler is Guaranteed 
Cc. Rambler 


taught free. atalogue free at any 
Agency, or send stamps to 

GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 
Boston. Washington. New York. 


99999993393: 


Winchester 
Repeating 
Rifles. 


999009 3099999993999 


Chicago. 


€€999 933939993999033909 

















Send a 
postal card 
A Large Vari- 
ety of Styles 
and Sizes. 


with your ac 


dress for our 


84-page Illustra- 
ted Catalogue. 
Don't buy anything in 
the line of 
Arms and Ammunition 
without thoroughly inves 
tigating the merits of the 
Winchesters. 
Ask your Local Dealer 
to show them to you. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


Munson St., New Haven, Conn. 





Boils and Pimples 


Are nature’s efforts to eliminate poison from the 
blood. This result may be accomplished much 
more effectually, as well as agreeably, through the 
proper excretory channels, by the use of 
Sarsaparilla. 

“For several years I was troubled with boils and 
carbuncles. In for a remedy it 
occurred to me that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla had been 
used in my father’s family with excellent success, 
and I thought that what was good for the father 
would also be good for the Three or four 
bottles of this medicine entirely cured me, and I 
have not since —in more than two years —had a 
boil, pimple, or any other eruptive trouble. I can 
conscientiously speak in the highest terms of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and many years’ experience in 
the drug business enables me to speak intelli 
gently.”—C. M. Hatfield, Farmland, Ind 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Ayer’s 


casting about 


son. 


PREPARED BY 


|DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





‘A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and 
RSs . 


Healthfulness of a 


FERRIS’ 


CORSET WAIST. 


ae Ww 
: Dy \) 
ey oN 





\ 


Worn by over a million mothers, Misses and Children. But- 
tons at t instead of clasps. Clamp backles at hip for 
buttons—won't pull off. 
li sizes; all 








shapes, Full or slim bust; 
Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Circular. 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, Western Wholesale Depot. 
FERRIS BROS. Manofacturers and Patentees, 
Principal Office: 341 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Office: 18 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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‘ ** A bicycle built for wear ’’ 
It is the , 


Hartford 
Bicycle 


A fully guaranteed, first class 
bicycle. All about it free for 
apostalcard. Hartford Cycle 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for dit -are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. % 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subseription is paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinuances,. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


‘ 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








* For the Companion. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE TONSILS. 


The tonsils are composed of a glandular struc- 
ture which frequently becomes the seat of disease. 
This is especially the case in children, in whom 
the tonsils seem to have a special aptness to | 
chronic enlargement. 

Besides the faucial tonsils, commonly called 
“the tonsils,” other masses of glandular structure 
exist in the throat. Thus there is the pharyngeal 
tonsil, which is a mass of tissue situated above 
and behind the palate, and therefore concealed 
from direct vision. 

The lingual tonsils are two small masses placed | 
near the base of the tongue. } 

All of these structures are liable to become per- | 
manently enlarged, and then considerable inter- | 
ference with free breathing occurs. 

Children in whom such a condition exists usually | 
breathe with the mouth partly open, and often | 
snore at night. The mouth cannot be kept closed 
because a material obstruction exists in the throat 
to the free flow of air through the nasal passages. 

This obstruction is especially apt to exist when 
the glandular tissue, in the space back of the nose 
and behind the soft palate, is enlarged. 

The children affected with this trouble are 
usually stupid-looking, since they keep the mouth 
constantly open. Another reason for their appear- 
ing dull is the fact that they are not infrequently 
somewhat deaf. The deafness is caused by the 
enlarged tissue pressing upon the tubes which 
would admit air ‘rom the throat to the middle-ear. 

Indeed, many cases of deafness are caused by 
this disorder. The closure of the orifices of these 
tubes by the pressure of the masses of enlarged 
glandular tissue renders the ears very liable to 
become the seat of earache, which is a common 
tymptom of an inflammation of the ear. 

The ear, then, after a few days of pain, often 
begins to suppurate, or “run,” and the pressure of 
the masses tends to aggravate the condition by 
interfering with a free exit of the products of 
inflammation. : 

The treatment of this condition is to remove 
these offending masses—usually a matter of the 
ereatest simplicity to the physician or surgeon. 
Very slight pain is usually encountered by this 
operation, which seems to be followed by no ten- 
dency to the recurrence of these growths. 
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DUKE CATCHES A CRAB. 


A correspondent of Goldthwaite’s Magazine 
describes the crab-catching dogs of Terra del 
Fuego. “The beach,” he says, “is stony and is the 
haunt of multitudes of crabs. When the tide goes 
out the native dogs rush about to secure a dinner 
of the crustaceans. 

“The crabs hide under the stones, and very 
dexterously the dogs dislodge them. With one 
paw they turn up the stone, and with a rap of the 
other the clinging crab is knocked off. The dog is 
so skilful and rapid in his work that the crab has 
no time to secure a firmer hold. 

“I have never known a native dog to be caught in 
a crab’s claws, but the ship’s dog was less adroit. 
He soon learned that crabs were good to eat, but 
after a lesson in catching them, he gave even the 
dead ones a wide berth. 

“I was one day walking along the beach, and 
had stopped to admire the dexterity with which 
the native dogs secured their crabs. 

“Duke was frisking up and down, enjoying his 
freedom from the ship’s confinement. Once or 
twice Thad observed him nosing wistfully over the 
freshly emptied crab-shells. Suddenly he began 


yelping in a most pitiful manner, and I discovered 
by his actions that he was caught in a crab’s grip. 
“The poor dog tried to run away, but he could 





| minute or two later. 


| making such a hubbub about? 
train coming this half-hour!” 


| the senator, waking 4 4 from his day-dream. 





only hobble along on three legs, his fourth being 
held by the crab. 
“Then he stopped and tried to bite his 


| 
enemy. 


THE 
He got his foot free, but alas! by some untoward 
circumstance the crab caught the poor dog by the 
nose, and such a yelping as he forthwith set up! 
“I went to his assistance, and succeeded in free- 
ing him from his tormentor. A more crestfallen 
dog I never saw. He slunk off to the ship’s boat, 
and it was several days before he recovered his 
usual spirits and could be coaxed on shore. After 
that Duke avoided crabs.” 


ON THE BRIDGE. 
A traveller in the South, who was in haste to 
reach a certain railway station, undertook to cross 
a high trestle bridge nearly a quarter of a mile 


long. As he neared the bridge he met a man who | 


advised him, if he intended going over, fo “be 
quick about it.” 


“Them air trestles be ticklish travellin’,” said 
the stranger. “Thar be a train comin’ a’most 
directly, and if you get cotched, it’s the last tie 
you'll ever foot, I reckon. So hurry up, cap! 
Good night, and God speed you!” 

This caution certainly made me somewhat ner- 
vous, but I determined to make the venture. It 
was dark, but I managed to get along over the 
open timbers until I arrived midway. At this 
point I received a terrible shock. 

I could hear the ding-dong of an engine-bell, 
which always rings when a train arrives, and con- 
tinues to do so until it starts again, or even a 
I looked round and saw the 
light of an engine, as I thought, approaching. So 
it was, but, as it afterward appeared, the engine 
was only shunting. 

I was quite unaware of that fact, however, and 
was of course at a loss as to my next course. It 
was of no use to turn back, and so I went on as 
fast as I could, more than once slipping and bark- 
ing my shins between the timbers. 

n all these bridges are barrels at certain spots, | 
filled with water for use in case of fire, and seeing | 
no other means of escape, I jumped into one of | 
them. It was nearly full of water, and I was wet 
to the waist. Unfortunately, the barrel was in 
bad repair. The bottom came out, and I had a 
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The best preparation for the teeth is “ Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 
| L Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. ({ Adv. 








A Beautiful Picture is produced by 
blending colors that harmonize. 


The Colors You Should Wear 
| : 


Are those best suited to your complexion. We 


offer lady readers of THE COMPANION a beautiful 


cents post-pa: tamps taken. 
W. G. CHASE, 10 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
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Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


| LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 








All are interested in 


| ELECTRICITY 


descrit 
Our Illustrated Catalogue descrines 
also contains just the information young 
men wish to obtain. 
Sent for 4 cents in stamps. 
SMITH ELECTRIC CO., Attleboro, Mass. 





Y MAIL Gentlemen may have their 
CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER 


at the largest and most elegant Mer- 
chant Tailoring Establishment in the 
world. 


Send for samples and price list, 1,000 styles—for 
suits, $20.00; trousers, $5.00; and Spring overcoats, 
all silk-lined and faced, $18.00; with full instruc- 
tions for self-measurement, tape measure and 
Fashion Review. We employ the most skilful 
workmen, and guarantee quality, style and fit. 
Our Mail Order epee occupies two entire 
lofts in our mammoth building. 

Kindly mention garment and material desired to 
| insure proper samples. 


ARNHEIM’S, 





narrow escape from slipping through and being 
precipitated some seven hundred feet into the | 
canon below. | 
Somehow or -other, when I was sure there was | 
nothing to fear from the shunting engine, I got 
out, but how I escaped death I know not, as the 
barrel itself was only fastened to the side of the 
bridge | means of a piece of hoop-iron not an | 
eighth of an inch in thickness. Once more I pro- | 
ceeded along the bridge as fast as I could, scream- | 
ing at the top of my voice. At length I was relieved | 
by hearing a voice from the end of the bridge. 
“Now, then, come‘on!” it said. ‘What are yes | 
There aint ne} 
| 


CORRECTED HIS MISTAKE. | 


The late Justice Lamar was probably the most | 
absent-minded man that ever occupied a prominent 
place in public life in this country. The Boston 
Herald tells this amusing story of his forgetfulness: 


As long ago as the time when he was a senator, 
he got on a bob-tailed car in Washington, took a 
quarter from his pocket, and with thoughts intent | 
on far-away things, «lropped it into the box. | 

“Why, senator,” exclaimed a oe al ge 
who knew Mr. Lamar, and had noticed his mis- 
take, “don’t you think it’s a little extravagant to 
pay twenty-five cents for a ride when the fare is 
only five cents?” 

“Why, that’s a fact, that’s a fact!” responded 

Then he «drew out a handful of change, carefully 
picked out a nickel, ones it into the box and sat | 


down, satisfied that he had rectified his mistake, | 
and had not paid thirty cents for his ride. 


Broadway and 9th Street, New York. 


em A Smooth Skin, 
Ss 





ness, is a charm and a 
delight to young and old. 

Nearly all Toilet Powders 
finally destroy the 
beauty of the skin. 


Comfort Powder 3 


is a marvelous skin healer. It removes the 
irritating causes that roughen and disfigure 
the face. It nourishes the skin in a natural 
way and before many days your face is 

free from all blemish. 
Sold by Druggists. Price 50c. per Box, postage paid. 
(GF Send 2 two-cent stamps for hberal Sample and Book. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Comfort Soap for Hands, Face and Complexion. 





free from pimples or oili- | 


Use 
It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 25 cts. a cake. | 
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| . 
Perfect-Fitting | 
| Corset 
is the most im- 
‘portant item of a 
/woman’s dress. Her 
Style and grace of 
figure, and the fit 
of her dress, all 
depend upon the 
' corset. The leading 
dressmakers l- 
ways prefer the 
Glove- 
Fitting 
corset tO any other, 
because they are abso- 
lutely certain of the result. | 
The GLOVE-FIT- 
TING corset is war- 
ranted, and its price is 
refunded if it should 
not be satisfactory. 
Celebrated as the most 
perfect-fitting corset 
in the world. Sold by 
‘all leading houses. 


A LANGDON & BATCHELLER'S Ss 














{GENUINE | 
THOMSONS CLOVE-FITTING 
(TRADE MARK) JO 








| Send 2c. stamp and address for 
| free sample of DERMATINA. 
J Wonderful remedy for Eczema, 
Erysipelas, Acne, Burns, Bruises and Hemor- 
rhoids. Puck relief and cure for Itching Piles. 
J. McCLELLAND, Schenectady, New York. 








“DREAMING TRUE.” 


“Peter Ibbetson,” the hero of Mr. George Du 


| Maurier’s strange novel, cultivated an extraordi- | Trial Order 
. 


nary faculty for “dreaming true.” But it does not 


appear that in all his escapes from the hardships | 


of his waking life he gained more thorough satis- 
faction in sleep than the kitten thus described in 
Forest and Stream: 


The other day, when kitty ed sound asleep in 
the cushioned chair she uses for a bed, I put a 
small piece of fresh beef on the end of a tovuth- 
pick, and held it within half an inch of her nose. 

Atter a few seconds the muscles of the throat 
twitched slightly, the mouth opened, the jaw began 
to work, and every «letail of chewing and swallow- 
ing followed, after which she licked her lips, but 
she slept right on, and she did not awake for some 
time afterward. 


EARNEST ADVERTISEMENT. 


Most adyertisements are stated emphatically, 
but it is unusual for one to bear such striking 
evidence of sincerity as this from the Skagit 
County (Washington) 7imes. No one could read 
it without feeling that the advertiser was dead in 
earnest. 

Iam going to close out my entire stock of dry 
goods, clothing, hats, boots, shoes and notions. 
Also blankets, comforts, lamps and glassware. 
Hundreds of useful things that everybody needs. 

I don’t want ’em. Come and get ’em. They 
will be sold at a price that will lift ’em from my 
shop. I don’t want ’em and won’t have ’em. Have 
been keeping store for 45 years, and it’s long 
enough. ‘Nothing in it.” Goin’ to raise hogs. 


LOST AGAIN. 


If every one could have the advantages of early 
education, what a deal of unnecessary worry 
would be saved! The Kennebec Journal says: 

The janitor of one of the Portland public schools, 
coming into the class-room one day recently, saw 
on the blackboard this sentence: 

“Find the greatest common divisor.” 

“Hullo!” said he. “Is that consarned thing lost 
again?” 


DESIRABLE DISEASE. 


A small boy mentioned in Harper’s Young People 
has found a case in which a cure would be better 
than health. 

“Mamma,” said Tommy, “«(loes sugar ever cure 
anybody of anything?” 

“Why do you ask, my boy?” 

“T thought I’d like to catch it.” 





THE effect of making oneself the only subject of 
solicitude is illustrated by the remark of Elwes, 
the miser-millionaire, to a clergyman. “Your 
sermon on charity touched me greatly. I almost 
determined to turn beggar.” 


| Send us a 








O’Neill’s 
SIXTH AVENUE, 
2oth to 21st St., New York, 


Satisfaction 


Guaranteed. 








IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Our Silk 
and Dress Goods 
Departments 


| Contain the very latest 
| and choicest fabrics af- 
| forded by the Foreign 
; and Domestic markets 
at the Lowest Prices. 
French Cashmere, 
| Serges, Whip Cords, 
| Diagonals, Armures, 
Poplins, __Epinglines, 
French Broadcloths and 
Cloakings. » 


Our China and 


Is specially interesting at this 








The Best Selected Stock 


Of Ladies’ and Misses’ Trimmed and Untrimmed Hats 
to be found anywhere. 


CHILDREN’S AND BOYS’ 


HATS A SPECIALTY. 


The Best 


Travelling Wrap 
Is OUR 
English Cravenette 


Garment. 


Warranted water and 
dust proof. No rubber, 
no odor. Light, po- 
rous and dressy, in 
Black, Navy and Tan 
Colors. See Catalogue 
for cuts and prices. 


Glassware Dept. 


time, as we are offering a very 


fine line of Haviland Dinner Ware in a great variety of 
Shapes and Decorations at Very Moderate Prices. 
For illustrations of our Fine Line of IMPORTED CUT GLASSWARE, 
SEE CATALOGUE, 





| Orders 
Promptly 
Filled. 


Catalogue, invaluable 


Send for a copy. 





A Handsome Catalogue Free. 


Spring and Summer Edition of our Illustrated 


Now ready, mailed free to out-of-town residents. 
As the demand for this Book 
is always greater than the supply we ask you to 
send us your name at once. 





Send for 
Samples 
and Prices. 


to out-of-town buyers. 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE, TED’S ADVENTURE. 


Years ago, down on the old farm, the four 
children had their wild fun and pranks. Grandpa 
Griswold built his large house where summer 
after summer the children and grandchildren met 
to grow strong by the dear old sea. There were 
other children there, but we four were together 
most—my Uncle Fred, my brother Jim, little 
Ted, our cousin, and I. 

Although a girl, I was ready for anything that 
called for strength, and what the boys called 
pluck. 

There were three parts to the barn, a long, 
rambling building. At one end were the shop 
and carriage-house, with a long, mysterious shed 
extending from the upper part. At the other end 
were the stables and hay-lofts. In the middle 
was the barn proper, full of hay and curious 
tools. 

The old empty mangers and odd corners made 
a paradise for hiding. There were the old hay- 
press, the queer upright ladders, the deliciously 
rolling logs on the upper mow, that made one’s 
heart quake to walk over. 





centre-tower was a 


rope pase i mly fastened pulley, 
ind sufficientiy etrons Ww :sise and lower great 
of bay. ‘iis rope was our delight. 
schief-oying as we were, we did not dream of 
trm in playing with it, nor did our parents have 
any fear until one dav t ven now gives me a 
chill of borror as | I 


We used to put of a swing into the 
tay supe. One of us would sit 
in the swing thus formed, and the other two 
would raise it from the floor to the height of four 
or five feet, where the happy one whose turn had 
come to be raised swung and twisted and dangled. 

Such a fascination did this amusement possess 
for us we could not stay long away from the barn. 
Breakfast over, we hurried to the pulley rope; 
dinner eaten, we were in the barn taking our 
turns. Gradually we grew more bold. We 
must each be pulled higher, to make more intense 
the sensation of height from the floor! 

Ted watched this sport with no great patience; 
he was too small to take any part. Up, up we 
went until unfortunately an idea occurred to Jim. 
It would he a fine frolic to raise Ted, little Ted, 
only four years old! 

He was flattered by being chosen by the older 
ones for this feat. So he was put into the loop, 
and was full of glee as he slowly rose and swung 
in the air. Up, up; the fun increased for Jim 
and Fred, but 1 felt my heart sink. But then, 
you see, being a girl I kept still. 

Ted did not like to go so high, but up he 
went, past the ladders, past the mow, past the 
eaves, up to the cross-beams in the tower. Half- 


loop at the en 


delighted, half-terrified with the new sensation, | 


he grasped the ropes. 


“Let him down,” I called; ‘he may get dizzy. | 


That is enough!” 

Let him down!—they could not! The hook 
had caught to the upper pulley; high above the 
reach of every one dangled the baby Ted. 

I grew sick with fear. Fred, never strong, 

sank down. Our eyes were riveted on Ted, 
Where he was reeling and loosening his hold. 
_ “Hold on tight, Ted,’ shouted Jim, in his 
fiercest voice; “if you dare let go I’ll thrash 
you!” And away he dashed up the ladder, 
leaving me, weak and faint, to steady the rope. 

Jim was white as a sheet, and now and again 
called some threat or warning to Ted. Upward 
he climbed over the lower mow, over the empty 
layer of rolling logs to the edge, where he halted 
« second. Then on hands and knees he crept 
overa Cross-beam, and climbed an upright post to 
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another cross-beam. And so up and up until he | Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 


| seemed to come to a standstill. 
| Cautioning me to steady the rope he slowly, 


| 


Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. [ Ade. 
a 
“The Great Temperance Drink,” Dr. Swett’s 





|like a great bat clinging by fingers and toes, | Root Beer, has benefited thousands and will help you. 


| passed himself along by the small beams that | 


| held the shingles, and at last unhooked the pulley. 


| Quickly Fred and I lowered Ted, but scarcely 


tired and pale. 
he crept back to us. 
| At last he was safely down among us. We 
gazed at each other and soothed Ted’s cries; and 
we were a pale-faced, wiser four than we were 
before. 
| We took out the swing seat; we raised the 
| pulley rope high, and tied it far out of reach; we 
| closed the door of the barn and left it. The pulley 
| rope had lost its charm. 
| Little need that our parents should forbid 
further play with the ropes. Even now I do not 
| breathe freely when I see a dangling rope, for the 
old horror of seeing baby Ted at the top creeps 
| over me. GRANDMA. 


~ 
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|ORRIN FOSTER AND THE BEAR. 
| In the ‘History of Bethel,’ Me., we find re- 
| counted the following bear story: Orrin Foster, 
|a@ youth of sixteen years, was out one afternoon, 
in the year 1846, to hunt up some cattle which 
had strayed into the woods. While ascending 
Puzzle Mountain, he came upon a trail which he 
thought was that of the lost cattle. Hearing a 
noise in the bushes, he pushed on, expecting to 
see the animals of which he was in pursuit. To 
his consternation, however, a huge black bear 
broke from the woods and came toward him! 


Foster turned and ran to a sapling beech—the 
| only tree in the vicinity—and, giving a spring, 
| tried to grasp the vay limbs, about eight feet 
from the ground, but failed. The body of the 
beech, seven inches in diameter, was smooth, but 
there was no time for delay, the bear was close 
upon him, and, seizing the trunk with both 
hands and feet, the lad scrambled quickly up. 

None too soon was he, for the bear sprang 
after him, but falling a little short of his aim, 
struck at the root of the tree. Before Foster 
eould reach the limbs, the brute recovered and 
again sprang at him, this time raking his foot 
and coming very near bringing him from the 
tree. At that moment the young man grasped 
a limb and fortunately succeeded in pulling him- 
self free. Up the tree he climbed, the bear in 
| close pursuit. 
| Thirty feet from the ground the beech was so 
| slender that he could clasp it with his hand. 
Up they went, until the bear was within four 
feet of him, when the tree, unable to sustain 
the heavy weight, bent to one side, and swayed 
dangerously. 

In this moment of extreme peril it occurred to 
the young man to try to shake him from the 
tree. Securing a firm hold, he shook violently. 
The bear lost hold and tumbled to the ground. 
The fall stunned the creature momentarily, but 
he soon recovered and made several unsuccessful 
efforts to climb the tree. Each time Foster shook 
him off. 

The young man was without a coat, and ex- 

sed on the north side of a mountain to the 
chilly blasts of an autumn night. He was both 
hungry and thirsty, having neither eaten nor 
drunk since morning. But as the bear still 
|lingered in the neighborhood, he dared not 
|descend. He called for help until his voice 
failed him. 
| Along in the evening his parents became greatly 
alarmed at his non-appearance and felt certain 
that he had met with some accident. The 
neighborhood was roused and twenty pergons 
assembled with trumpets and torches. Dividing 
into squads, they ascended the mountain, blowing 
their trumpets and building bonfires. Of much 
of their proceedings young Foster, from his 
elevated perch in the tree-top, was a silent 
spectator, but he was so weakened and cramped 
that he could neither descend from the tree nor 
make an outcry that could be heard beyond a 
few rods. 

At length his father and two men discovered 
him, and soon he was in the midst of his friends. 
It was a year before he recovered from the 
effects of the exposure. 

While in the tree, Foster had started the blood 
from his-arm with his knife-blade, and with a 
| pointed stick as a pen, had inscribed on _ his 
| pocket-handkerchief the words, “Killed by a 
| bear,”’ and then tied the handkerchief to a limb, 
| so that, if he never returned, his friends might 
| know his terrible fate. 
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COULDN'T PLAY. 


Life reports an amusing incident which occurred 
| at an army post in the Southwest, garrisoned by 
| colored soldiers. Sick call is sounded daily about 
eight in the morning, and immediately all the 
soldiers who are in any way disabled report to 
the post surgeon for treatment. 


One morning a member of the regimental band 
applied to the surgeon. 

‘What is the matter with you ?”’ he was asked. 

“I have a bad fever blister in my mouth,”’ he 
| answered. ‘‘I don’t want to go to the hospital, but 
| I belong to the band, and I thought if you would 
excuse me from playing my instrument for a few 
os I should be all right.’” 

here was no doubt about the case. Private 
Jones’s upper lip displayed a fever blister of the 
first magnitude. 

“Very well,’’ said the surgeon, “I will mark 
you excused for three days.” 

Time passed, and the doctor thought no more 
about the matter; but two days afterward the 
adjutant asked him why Jones had been marked 
excused. The doctor replied that he had excused 
him from playing his instrument on account of 
his sore mouth. 

‘Well, doctor,”’ said the adjutant, “‘what in- 
strument do you think he plays ?”’ 

‘*Why, some sort of a horn, I suppose.” 

**No, doctor, he doesn’t play a horn, but he 
does play the bass drum !”’ 








It will act mildly on the stomach and kidneys, and thus 


| counteract the bad effect of the sudden changes of 


| spring and summer. 


| 


Packages to make 5 gallons 2% 
cents. Put up at the N. E. Botanic Depot, 245 Washing- 


to realize that he was safe, for there hung Jim, | ton Street, Boston. GEO. W. SwETT, M. D., Prop. 
Uncertainly and oh, so slowly, 


ae > 
From the Earth 


come our vital forces, transmitted in the covering of the 


cereals. Increase your health, nerve force and energy 
by drinking a new coffee, J. W. Clark’s Phosphi- 
Cereal Nervine Coffee, which is made entirely from 
the covering of cereals. It will renew your strength, 
health and happiness. Your Grocer or Druggist can 
supply you. Manufactured only by Clark & Alden, All 
orders filled by Chas. A. Bartlett, 507 Tremont street, 
Boston, sole agent for U. 8. A. (Ade. 














OSTON Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin 
School. Alwaysopen. All im iments in speec 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Bosto 


AL HONOR TO COLUMBUS, Words and 

Music for Soprano or Tenor. Especially suited for 
graduation exercises. Sent post-paid on receipt of 40c. 
CUNNINGHAM & CO., 420 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. 


ALASKA AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


For particulars of personal conducted parties ad- 
dress MRS. M. A. CROSLEY, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


A TE GENERAL AGENT _ in each 

* county to control sale of Furber’s 
E ic Back Shoe, warranted. Go rofit. 
FURBER SHOE Co., 105 Summer St., Room 9, Boston. 


OUR NEW INDELIBLE PEN 

* ina pretty, reversible holder is a use- 

ful little wonder that sells at sight. Sample by mall 0c. 
KENT NOVELTY Co., 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston. 














AGENTS WANTED S3thoctnoteecs 


business accepted. Outfits (samples of cloth) $7.00, 
refunded when $100 worth of orders taken. Good earn- 
ings for right parties, as our goods are well known. 
Plymouth Rock Pants Co., 1 to % Eliot St., Boston, Mass. 


LOWERe SEEDS 


To introduce our seeds we will seud you one 

ket of mixed flower seeds, beautiful and 

ardy varieties for only 10. in stamps or silver. 
Yours truly, CHASE-BUCK SEED Co., Orono, Me. & 


GARDEN AND CEMETERY 
VASES, SETTIEES, ETC., 
Send for illustrated Cat. with Club rates. 
mM. D. JONES & CO., 

76 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


AGENTS WANT ® ED 


for thelatestand best book by “Josiah 
Allen’s Wife,"" SAMANTHA ON 
THE RACE PROBLEM. Every- 
body knowsSamantha. Noexperience 
needed. Notroubletomake sales. One 
agent sold ze copies in 11 days. Fully 
illustrated by Kemble. Outht mailed for 
Fif-y Cents, or exchang=t free. Circulars 
and full particulars sent free on application. 
i 1al offer to ladies wanting employment.) 
nion b. Co., Room 6, 465 Wash. St., Boston. 


Hartford Wire Works, 


347 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


Wire Poultry Netting 
and Farm Fencing. 
(Ge Send Stamp for Price List. 


Cypress 


































is more DURABLE than Pine or Cedar for exteriors. 


More BEAUTIFUL than most woods for interiors. 
Bema Shingles and Clapboards. 
YPRESS Doors and Finish. 


Send for our pamphiet, “Cypress Lumber and 
its Uses.” No charge. Mention this paper. 
The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., 
NEPONSET, BOSTON. 


4 The Strongest 
R Purest Extracts 
BAKERS of Natural Fruits 
ELY, 
Apso FRUIT TURE fi them: 
NEW PROCESS' ING Try them 


EXT RACTS“?=~. 








DAINTY FOOT 


ren y 


Yours can look as well. Ou re- 
ceipt of $1.39 we will send you, 
by mail, a pair of Fine French 





Finish Do: Boots, with 
or without Tips, 
perfect in style, 
fit, and wear; 


a better 
than you ever wore for $2.50. 
rhe good qualities of this boot 
will be genuine surprise to you; 
an absolute warrant with every pair. Sizes run from 
1 to 8, widths C. D. E.and EE. Send postal or ex- 
press money order, cashier’s check or cash to The 
Bigelow Co., No. 54 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 








Heartburn. 


‘Retonpe 


(DIGESTIVE TABLETS) 


The great English Remedy for 


DYSPEPSIA. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE 
SAMPLE. 


THE ALLSTON CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Relieve 





Pain Disappears 
The Hop Plaster relieves instantly—sub- 


dues sharp or dull 
ness or in 


in, strain, soreness,weak- #& 
mmation, no matter how severe §& 
m@ or long-standing. The parts are vitali: 
ey strengthened, renewed. 

4 ©. No other plaster as good—none can be. \ 

4 Look out for Hop Plaster Co., Boston, 
mu onthe genuine goals Sold by reliable dealers. 








Ill. 


Nomad Cycles. 
| as 





Phen 


HIGHEST GRADE. 
1893 Model, Pneumatic Tire, $100 
1893 Model, Cushion Tire, . $85 
Send for Catalogue. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


Boston, Mass. 








Not 
how much 
but how good. 


Williams’ 
Root Beer. 


Greatest temperance drink on earth. Has 
the best flavor and body, combining ele- 
ments that quench the thirst and strengthen 
the system. One bottle extract makes 5 
gallons of “the kind that suits.” 


| This is not only “just as good” 
| as others, but far befler. One 
| trial will support this claim. 


| Williams & Carleton, Hartford, Ct. 


Sleeplessness 









Q 








SOLD 
EVERYWHERE. 





caused by Headache, Neuralgia or a cold 
can be easily avoided through the simple 
remedy 


Perfectly Harmless. 
Contain no opiates Always effective Easily taken 
Better than pills— Dissolve In the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 


QUICK — EFFECTIVE — SAFE. 
Send Postal for Sample. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO. Northampton 











Gypsine 
on Gypsine. 


You can not kalsomine on kalsomine or 
paint or paper over it. You can put forty 
coats of Gypsine on Gypsine or can paint 
or paper over Gypsine, or use Gypsine 
over paint and paper, producing a surface 


smooth, rich and even. Made only by the 


Diamond Wall Finish Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Write for sample card of tints, copy of 
“Gypsine Advocate” and address of local dealer. 


oes GROVER'S 
$0 





FT ror 
Sk 0 ey TENDER 
FEET 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 


SOLD BY 
LEADING RETAILERS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


J. J. GROVER’S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 
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al - 
Se es of nee es Wer ne pe ett 


The Old New England Reliable. 


400,000 Families Use Them. 


50 styles and sizes, combine all improvements and 


conveniences, slate shelves, coid dry air, and 
built to last a lifetime. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


MANTFACTURED BY 











D. Eddy & Sons, 336 Adams St., Dorchester, Boston, Mass. 
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I have found that the rag practical and 
economical Carpet Lining is th 


Norwich Carpet Lining.”’ 

It is made from folded paper. While the cost is 
just the same it lasts fully three times as long as 
the ordinary Carpet Lining and saves the wear 
of the carpet amazingly. ‘‘We like it because 
it deadens the sounds of walking, etc.’’ 

For sale by Progressive Carpet Dealers. 


tr It can be ordered direct from the factory in 
60-yard rolls, express paid, at 10 cents per yard. 


A sample enough to show 
FREE. its value will be mailed Free. 





NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., Norwich, Conn. 





Carpets and House Furnishings. 











LEAR. 
ONCEPTION. 


How many people know what 
STERLING SILVER INLAID 
Spoons and Forks are, or in 
what their merit consists? 


It is worth a cent to know. 


Send a postal to our 
address for 









NFORMATION tu 
LLUSTRATED. 22 

We guarantee” these Bing 
goods for 25 years. La ee 
How and why do we cz 
do it ? ke 


Our certificate tells. 
Ask your Jeweler for the 
INLAID Spoons and Forks. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


Box 810, Bridgeport, Conn. 





Cleansing, 
Dyeing, 
Freshening. 


LEWANDO’S 


Beautiful 
Decorations 


make pleasant the surroundings 
in our homes. 


Wall Papers 











French 
from the carefully selected stock Dyeing and 
carried by J..W. GERRY are Cleansing 
always artistic designs and of the = Establishment 

" MAIN OFFICES: 


Standard Grades. 


Don’t fail to see our immense 
stock, filling three floors and com- 
prising all that can be desired, 


before making your selections. 
Remember; the Bumber. Centemeri_or Laphrey Gloves, 
jegant new shades. 


47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. | ¢, x, pairtips, 284 Boylston St. Boston. With Lewando's, 


17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
365 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
' Boston Back Bay Branch, 284 Boylston St. 
Largest in America. Established 1829. 


We dye or cleanse all materials. Send stamp for 
book of USEFUL INFORMATION, 





If you desire to be elegantly gloved send for 











Shepard, Norwell & Co. 
3 GREAT BARGAINS! 





Kid Gloves, | price $2.00, 
Ladies’ 





Winter Street, 


mosquetaire Suede, Foster Lacing, usual 


2 500 Dien Best quality Trefousse & Cie 8-button $1 50 


made of pure silk, low heck, sleeveless, in 


colors, ecru, cardinal, pink, blue, cream, A8 
Undervests lavender, black and while, . 
Less than cost of manufacture. ; a ar 


’ mad f first-class twilled cotton, ut 
Gents’ Twilled ery fall, large and You With packet 


Night Shirts bad collar attached, 


About the price of thé material atone. 
*@ Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & COMPANY, 


% 


50 | 





Boston, Mass. 

















Unrivalled Assortment. Exclusive Patterns. 


It is High 


Time to think about the annual freshening up of 
houses, both in town and country. 
Of course this implies new 


CARPETS, 


Draperies, etc. The three points upon which 
the buyer’s mind must he set at rest are: Sty/e, 
Quality, Price. To point out how completely we 
roe meet the purchaser on these heads is only to 
x repeat what we have been sayiiig (and doing) 
me Se for over three-quarters of a centitry. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


658 Washington St., opp. Boylston St., 
BOSTON. 























Guaranteed. Quality. Moderate Prices. 








The Muslin Craze. 


Window Draperies for the Parlor, Dining Room and Chamber. 


| 

There is a strong vogue [ 
for muslins this year. : WY 
They were never in so 





much demand. We have f Ii 
imported an immense / 


stock and show three ike 74 


Just here let us say 


pairs to one of last year. | 


our prices are distinctly 
lower than in the large 
dry goods stores. 





For example, a full 


sash curtain with fluted 
= edges, sold up-town as a 
Yh | \ great bargain for $1.87 
UM last week, is here at $1.75 


the pair. 


ra 


Again, a plain muslin 

48 inches wide, of extra 

* fine quality, regularly 

sold elsewhere at 35 cents, 
is here at 25 cents. 





a 





- 





BUT LOOK AT THIS! 2500 yards extra quality Scotch figured 
Muslins, 45 in. wide, sold by us all winter at 60 cts., now marked cen cts. a yard. 


Paine’s Furniture Co., 48 Canal St., sz 


tewe Boston. 


Contract and House Furnishing Dept. 
Private Parties, 
Public Authorities, 


desiring to completely furnish Dwell- 
ings, Halls, Flats, Offices, Stores, Hotels, 
Yachts, etc., etc., at the least possible 








expense, time and trouble should inquire 
into the inducements offered by our 
Contract and House Furnishing Department. At the least possible inconvenience 
to patrons we will gladly furnish Samples, Estimates and full information in the 
equipping of any ‘interior in 


Firms or Corporations 








Shades, Furniture, Table Linen, Silver Ware, 
Awnings, © Carpets, Blankets, China, 
Curtains, Kitchen Needs, Sheets, Wooden Ware, 
Upholstery, Straw Matting, Pillow Cases, Brass Goods, 
Rugs, Domestic Carpetings, Quilts, Cutlery, 
Portieres, Pictures, Tin Ware, Glass Ware, 
Bedsteads & Bedding, Brooms, Toilet Articles, Lamps, &c., &c. 











Wherever desirable we will send our representative. Letters of inquiry 
promptly attended to and circular of information mailed upon application. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Our SPRING STOCK of 
Fine Carpets and Oriental Rugs 


NOW READY FOR YOUR INSPECTION. 


WE HAYE RECENTLY RECEIVED A FRESH LOT OF 
Oriental Carpets. and Rugs, Axminsters, Wiltons, 
Brussels, Tapestries and Ingrains, New Straw 
Mattings, Oil Cloths (all widths), Art Squares. 


MATS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Styles never better. Prices never Lower than now. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO., 


163 to 169 Washington St., (vetween state st. and Cornhill,) Boston. 





Only 5 Days Remain! 


Hundreds have taken advantage of our 
Great Offer of April 6th. Read The 
Companion of that date. 

To secure a Free Delivery of the 
New Companion Sewing Machine 
your order must be mailed on or before 
May gth. Hundreds of Machines have 
already been sent out. Tne receivers are 
delighted with their Machines and sur- 
prised at our generous Offer. The fol- 
lowing are only samples of the Test:mo- 
nials we are daily receiving: 

“I received the NEw COMPANION SEWING 

CHINE, and to say Iam perfectly <at- 
infest seems the Righest con commendation I 
can offer. It looks as nice, sews as well. end 
is the equal in every respect of Lee Bact ! hiv -< 


that are sold here for $50.00.”—MRS. -’ 4 
SHALL DENNIS, Middletown, R. I. 


he Sewing Machine bought of you “ives 
perfect Ry ~ or on. It is handsome in 
aldiy.'§ My stant ante vee 
wife thinks the 
SEWING MACHINE second to no Machine she has ever used.”—M. A. vy Lagarto, Texas. 


An Honest Question. 


Why pay $40 or $50 for a Sewing Machine when one of equal value can be purchased for $19? Remember! 
We Pay the Freight to any R. R. freight office in New England until the expiration of our Offer. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Pulte = Youth’s Companion, 
Columbus Avenue. 








PRICE [EN CENTS. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION 
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DON'T FAIL TO SEE THE LUNDBORG EXHIBIT. 











A Fountain of Perfume! 


Every day—all day long—all the time—as long as the fair is open, you 
can have your handkerchief perfumed at the Silver Fountain, FREE! 


Lundborg 


Stands for the best in American perfumes and is a guarantee of superior 
and uniform quality. 
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and see the women who are using Pearline. It’s easy to pick them out. They're 
brighter, fresher, more cheerful than the women who have spent twice as much 
time in the rub, rub, rub, of the old way. Why shouldn't they be? Washing and 
cleaning with Pearline is easy, and simple, and safe. 

Look at the clothes that are washed with Pearline. They're brighter, and 
fresher, too. They haven't been rubbed to pieces on the washboard. They may 
be old but they don’t show it. For clothes washed with Pearline last longer. 

Look at the paint, glass, woodwork, etc., in fact anything that has been cleaned 
with Pearline—looks like new also, for Pearline takes away what you want taken 
and leaves the surface like new. Surely it’s to your interest to use it. 817. 
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World’s Fair Exhibit of 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


«« JUVENILE,” a pure, fragrant and delicate Soap for Ladies’ and Children’s Toilet. 





‘AMERICAN FAMILY ” Soap, the leading Laundry Soap of America. 


47,000,000 POUNDS SOLD IN 1892. 


OUR COMBINED OUTPUT THE LARGEST IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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What Are You Going to Wear to the World's Fair ? 


FARGO'S 


Chicago Made 


2.50 Shoes. 


Fargo’s $2.50 Ladies’ Button and Lace. 
Fargo’s $2.50 Calf Shoes for Gentlemen. 
Fargo’s $2.50 Ladies’ Tan Blucher. 






























Come to the Columbian’ Exposition wearing Fargo’s 
Shoes and see Fargo’s Shoes made there in the Shoe and J 
Leather Building. The Exposition authorities have asked us 
to make our goods there, so the people can see the process. 
Our Shoes can be distinguished by Pink tags and are 
made on Pink lasts. Come to our Pavilion and receive a 
Calf Head Charm made from pure Aluminum, Your 
dealer will give you a ticket entitling you to one of 
these pretty Souvenirs. 
But most of all, be sure to wear a pair of the 
Fargo Shoes. None genuine without our 
stamp on bottom. Ask your dealer for them. 
If he does not keep them send to us for 
the Size and Style you want, and 
a pair will be sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price. If you will try 
a pair of our shoes, 
and if for any reason 
they are not sat- 
isfactory, you 
may return 
them and 
we will re- 
fund your 
money. 


eee ~ ot 
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The above cut represents one style 
of the Fargo $2.50 Ladies’ Boot. It has 
a Black Cloth Top and a Patent Leather Tip, and 
is made on a narrow toe low-heel last. It is a 
very comfortable and stylish shoe. If you prefer 
an all Dongola Shoe or one on a square toe, or a 
Common Sense or Opera Last, we have them 
in C, D, E and EE widths. 

Ask for Fargo’s $2.50 Ladies’ Tan Lace Blucher. It is a most stylish shoe and just “the thing” for wear at the 
World’s Fair. Fargo’s $2.50 Calf Shoe for Men has been brought to such a state of perfection during the six years since 
its inception, that it is absolutely equal in value to much higher-priced shoes. You run no risk in trying a pair, as we take ¥ 
a'l the chances. Dealers will furnish you with envelopes addressed in our care if you would like to use our offices as down- 
town headquarters during the Exposition season. 
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| 
%£ Look for our famous “Calf Head Trade Mark” in the Shoe and Leather Building j 

at the World’s Fair. A full descriptive list will be mailed on application. Our beautiful | 
Columbian Catalogue is ready for dealers. | 
! 

| 


C. H. FARGO & CO., 


196, 198, 200 Market Street. _ CH IC AGO. Corner of Quincy Street. 


_ 
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CALF SHOE 
‘C-H-F & CO: 
-CHICAGC: 
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‘The Exhibit at McCreerys 


On the corner of Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New -York City, displays the product of the world’s 
looms. No world’s fair, however immense, can allot 
to any one exhibitor the space necessary to show the 
complete stock of a great dry-goods house. 

Even in McCreery’s huge building every device to 
save space is needed. The thousands of samples are 
closely ranged like books in a public library. Only a 
fraction of them can be shown within the building. 

This variety is of enormous advantage to the cus- 
tomer. Buyers of black silks find here five hundred 
varieties in weave, design, and quality; and in white 
or colored silks the stock is as complete. Few, even 
of New-York women, much less those from out of 
town, realize the vast resources at their command. By 
letter or in person the buyer states requirements, and 
secures whatever the world can furnish. 

Here we mention some of the elegant, dainty, and 
serviceable goods that women rightly love, that con- 
duce so directly to beauty and to health. They show the 
range of our usual stock. We aim to have whatever 
we can recommend. Details would be wearisome. 

The counters presenting colored silks are a kaleido- 
scopic display of every hue and shade. -The popu- 
larity of satin effects is everywhere evident. With 
the revival of old fashions, the gros-grains and taffetas 
are again in use, as they furnish the right stiffness for 
the new flaring skirts. The most durable of less costly 
weaves is the new “English” silk, an ideal material 
for a traveling—say, a World’s Fair gown. This silk 
sheds the dust, and has the body of light weight cloth. 
In a stylish 1830: model it is a very smart gown. 

Attractive colored silks for summer are those which 
are zmprimé, or printed with a pattern rather than 
damasked, though some imported silks are printed on 
a damask or brocaded ground. Especially dainty are 
the changeable grounds, with dashes or dots. Stand- 
ard Twills and India silks are sought for wear, and 
make delightfully cool summer gowns. Miroir and 
glacé velvets are beautiful, and are in all the rich colors 
of silk and dress-goods. Artistic readers can imagine 
the exquisite effect when eminence-purple velvet is 
shaded through successive tones with pale blue, or 
when deep green reflects pale petunia-pink, or violet 
velvet is shot with pale yellow. Rich Lyons satins 
come in widths of a yard and a quarter for Empire 
gowns, and are fitly brocaded in Empire patterns, 
sometimes printed in dentelle effect. 

Among popular dress-goods are the new “hopsack- 
ings,” light, loosely woven woolens, serviceable for street- 
gowns, and for traveling-gowns. In two-toned effects 
they repeat, in more refined shades, colors fashionable 
in silk goods. The beauty of these shaded wools is 
emphasized by sleeves and other trimmings of similarly 
colored silks. The new Scotch cheviots of the season, 
in herring-bone style, and in mixtures, are flecked with 
white or color by raised threads. The severe style of the 
tailor-gown is now relieved by trimmings of heavy écru 
lace and of mzvozr velvet. French Poplin with narrow 


borders of silk galloon, striped with soft contrasting - 


colors, a revival of an old-time goods, will lend itself 
gracefully to the 1830 fashions, and the new wool- 
bareges also recall a fabric of several generations ago. 
They are mixed with silks in bayadere styles; illumi- 
nated stripes cross the wool ground, or it is striped in 
a melange of color with silk lines. 


In silk and wool one quaint material has the effect 
of a black-lace grenadine, thrown over a pale-rose- 
orchid-purple, or emerald-green ground; others have 
a raised pile, usually of black silk, through which a bril- 
liant underground in pale blue, mauve, or some other 
fashionable color is seen. 

There are dainty examples of French cleverness 
among the imported gowns. One of changeable seeded- 
silk in silver-gray and pale linden-green is trimmed 
with ruffles of point-de-Gene lace and with silk. The 
tea-gown is popular because it gives opportunity for 
many picturesque fashions too negligé for more for- 
mal dress. One is of peach-blow surah, with a deep 
bertha-like cape of écru Genoa lace. 

In these modern days a variety of stylish French 
waists, to be worn with dark silk skirts, are most 
useful to the wardrobe. The most elaborate are of silk 
trimmed with écru laces. An excellent authority says 
that “‘a woman cannot have too many capes.” One of the 
most elegant and popular wraps is the military cape. It is 
made in cloths, in mzvozr or plain velvets. The velvet 
capes are richly trimmed with ornaments of tinsel em- 
broidery, and lined with dainty silks in contrast. The 
Empire coat, an elegant and picturesque wrap, is made 
for summer in black Brussels-net, or black lace, in ac- 
cordion pleats with a high yoke of black satin, embroi- 
dered with jet. The full sleeves are of violet velvet, 
reflecting gray tones. Epaulets of black lace, trimmed 
with bands of satin ribbon, surmount these sleeves. A 
deep pendant fringe of black jet falls over the flowing 
front of the wrap, and is decorated with a long Empire 
girdle of black-satin ribbon. These coats are also made 
for carriage wear of Suede-colored bengalines and cloths, 
but are then fitted to the figure with a broad box-pleat, 
back and front. The yoke and pointed girdle of black 
satin are embroidered with opalescent spangles, and 
spangles of colored metals. 

Many of the materials for ladies’ dresses are duplicated 
in picturesque frocks for girls and young ladies. These 
dresses are made with skirts a trifle fuller, and round 
waists, finished with broad revers and jacket effects. 
Large sleeves give smartness to the gown. There are 
pretty wool gowns, seeded with black dots, and trim- 
med with ruffles of narrow satin-ribbon, which is put 
on in groups on the skirt, and as a border to the 
revers or jacket. Tasteful gowns of cambric are made 
with straight-hemmed skirts, pointed girdles striped 
with insertion, and neatly fitting Eton Jackets over full 
blouse waists. 

Underwear was never more beautifully or daintily 
finished than to-day. The new underwear, made of 
the daintiest materials, has trimmings of gossamer-like 
lace, and narrow insertions and embroidery. 

The most popular sheer goods of the season are the 
organdies, in the large flower patterns of two genera- 
tions ago. Dotted Swiss is also in demand for 
dresses, in plain color and figured effects, and attractive 
dimities are figured in tiny designs and hair-lines in 
color. 

To the many visitors from abroad we may be per- 
mitted to s!ay—what our own countrymen know—that 
during the last half century this dry-goods house has 
been widely known as beyond rivalry for novelties in 
design; for rare, curious, and exclusive makes and 
patterns; and for exquisite foreign products. 


Visit or Address 


James McCreery & Company, 


Broadway and 11th Street, New-York City. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING. 
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Chicago was founded by nature, 
and built by the growth of the 
American Republic. ‘The very first move- 
ments of white-men to the westward of the 
Alleghenies designated the spot as a centre 
of travel and trade. It was at first the ter- 
minus on the Great Lakes of a long route 
of canoe travel. Its situation looked to 
the east and to the west. The flood 
of settlement once started into 
the region to the westward of 
Indiana and to 
the northward 
of Missouri, 
the creation of a great commer- 
cial city at the head of Lake 
Michigan followed as a neces- 
sary consequence. 

The unexampled swiftness 
and sureness of the growth of 
the Great West developed a 
corresponding swiftness and 
confidence of enterprise in 
Chicago which have been and 
remain without parallel in 
history. 

In the middle of the present 
century Richard Cobden com- 
plained that English school- 
boys were taught all about a 
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outcome, that the representatives of Chicago went before Congress 
to demand that their city should be chosen as the one in which to 
hold the Fair. The city had never yet reckoned without its host, 
and it did not on this occasion. 

Its dependence was now placed on the representatives in the 


Southwest, 


as their natural commercial distributing point. 





House voted eight times between the candidates, maintained its 
lead to the end. On the first trial she received forty-three votes 
more than New York, her leading competitor throughout; and on 
the last vote, when a great part of the support of the other cities 
had gone to New York, Chicago had a lead of fifty votes, and was 
selected as the site. 

No doubt the selection was to the general satisfaction of the 
country, without prejudice to the cities which were Chicago's 
competitors. Chicago had already become a sort of ‘‘convention 
capital” of the country; it is the most convenient city to reach for 
the people of the East and West, the North and the South. It is 
also a remarkably good city to stay in when it is reached—well 
provided with great hotels, and accustomed to receiving, enter- 
taining and ‘handling’’ large crowds. No other city in the 
| country is so hard to overcrowd as Chicago. 

Moreover, the choice was largely due to the confidence of the 


necessary to the creation of a successful World’s Fair, as well 
as to the general recognition of the advantage of the location of 
| the city for the attendance of the millions of Americans who must 
furnish the great balk of the gate receipts. Confidence of success 
| is perhaps the greatest element in the carrying out of any scheme 
' of great magnitude. Intense public spirit is necessary for the 
raising of a vast sum of money for a 
public purpose. 
Chicago had proved that she had these 


lower house of Congress who came from the great West and | 
and who looked to Chicago now as the fittest | 
exposition city, just as their merchants had long looked to it | 


people in the ability of Chicago to raise the vast amount of money | 





| interest and industrial and artistic importance all previous exhibi- 
| tions, but is held in the vastest and probably the most beautiful 
| group of buildings ever erected in historic times. 

Probably, moreover, no World’s Fair was ever in so complete 
a state of readiness at the date of its opening; and this has been 
accomplished in less time than has been allowed to any previous 
international exhibition. 

Such is the story, in brief, of Chicago and the World's 
| Columbian Exposition. 





J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 


In the vote in the National House of Representatives for a site | 
for the World’s Fair, Chicago led from the first, and, although the | 
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HINTS FOR SEEING THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
By the Chief of the Bureau of Publicity and Promotion. 


Answers to the questions how and what to see at the World’s 
Fair depend much upon the tastes of the visitor, and the length of 
| time at his disposal. A week will barely suffice for the most 
perfunctory inspection of all of its wonders, and a month for a 
thorough and studious survey. Yet if one can spend only three 
days or one day in Chicago and at Jackson Park this summer, it 
will be worth while. 

What is seen even in this brief time cannot fail to enlarge the 
horizon of the beholder, and impress him alike with his own 
insignificance, with the wide range of human industry, with the 
wonderful achievements of human ingenuity in making life better 
worth living and teaching how the nations of the earth, each 
working on its own line of activity, act and re-act upon each 
other in bringing to pass the poet’s vision of the time when 


The war-drums throb no longer, and the battle Gags are furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World. 


There is a grain of truth in the suggestion that Chicago itself 
will be the main exhibit of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 





of our older cities it can 
be asserted that Chicago 





| qualities. Her confidence in herself had 
| inspired the confidence of others. She 
| had already come to Washington with a 
| substantial guarantee fund, and it was 
| evident that much larger amounts were 
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Without disparagement 


typifies American enter- 
prise more than any 
other, and presents in 
dramatic aspects the 
quick and lasting results 
of American foresight, 
energy, pluck and 
audacity. 

Chicago is territorial- 
ly the biggest city in the 
world. Its area includes 
one hundred eighty-five 
square miles, or nearly 
three times the area of 
the District of Columbia. 
Of course a considera- 
ble part of this is subur- 
ban, with houses few 
and far between; but 
for all that Chicago has 
the largest population of 
any American city ex- 
cept New York, and it 
is estimated to rank as 
sixth or seventh in size 
among all the cities of 
the world. 

It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that 
many people’ should 
think Chicago a place 
where. one’s pocket-book 
will be in constant dan- 
ger. The old theory that 
the streets of a big city 
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miserable Attic stream called Se | 
the Ilissus, but nothing of 


Chicago. At that time Chicago had perhaps fifty thousand people. 
The world in general knew very little of it. Mr. Cobden had 
visited it and the country which was dependent upon it, and- saw 
not merely how marvellous its development had already been, but 
how vast a capital of commerce and industry it was to become. 

The Old World was not to remain in ignorance of Chicago's 
existence long. ‘The great fire of 1871, in which “In one wild, 
night the city fell,’’ was destined to strike the world with horror by 
the very magnitude of the catastrophe; but the catastrophe 
itself, startling and sensational in the highest degree, was not so 
impressive as the recovery from it. : 

Almost on the day after the conflagration the people of Chicago 
looked about them, computed their losses, counted the number of 
buildings that had been burned and measured the area laid bare, 
and saw that the property destroyed, although it amounted per- 
haps to three hundred millions of dollars, or nearly half the city’s 
property value, was equivalent only to about three years’ ordinary 
growth of the city. 

Supposing their city to retain the reason that it had already 
had for its existence and growth,—and the people of Chicago 
never for an instant entertained a doubt on that point,—it might 
be expected to recover in another three years what it lost. In 
reality it did more than this. It drew new glory and prestige, 
and as a result built up new business out of the splendor of its 
recovery. Its reconstruction dazzled the world, but was taken as 
a matter of course in Chicago. 

The great fire has been almost forgotten. When it is thought 
of, it is generally as a blessing instead of a calamity. “How 
much finer our city is,’”’ a Chicagoan says, “than it could have 
been if it had not been burned! How many old buildings we 
should have to tolerate.”’ 

It is probably not thought of at all in Chicago to-day, in the 
bustle of the World’s Columbian Exhibition. After twenty years 
of development, more rapid than any that had taken place even 
in its own history, Chicago resolved, when it was proposed to hold 
in the United States an international exhibition.in commemoration 
of the discovery of America by Columbus, to possess this 
exhibition. 

It seemed to her merchants perfectly appropriate that Chicago 
should be the site of the Fair. The situation and circumstances 
which had made the city what it was, made it, in their opinion, 
the most fitting and representative city in America in which to 
hold a World’s Fair. 

It was in a spirit of entire confidence in this fact, and in the 
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selves for large sums. 

No doubt the Representatives who 
voted for Chicago believed that, if 
any city could, in less than three 
years’ time, make ready a great interna- 
tional exhibition which should surpass in 
size and importance any which had yet 
been held, that city was Chicago. 

At any rate, Chicago was selected. An 
excellent site for the exhibition was ob- 
tained by the surrender of one of the largest 
and most beautiful of the public parks of the 
city. The work of organization and con- 
struction was pushed rapidly. There were 
important national committees and commis- 
sioners, but the actual work of planning 
and accomplishing the work, and especially 
of spending the money, has been done by 
a few citizens of Chicago who are at the 
head of the World’s Columbian Exposition 
Association of that city. 

In order that the city, as a corporation, 
might assist effectively in the enterprise, it 
was necessary that an amendment to the 
Constitution of Illinois should be adopted, 
permitting Chicago to borrow five million 
dollars to advance to the Exposition. The 
people of Illinois gave their consent to this 
amendment. The city has proved to the 
rest of the country its entire confidence in 
the success of the enterprise. 

Finally, Congress appropriated in aid 
of the exhibition five million Columbian 
half-dollars—an amount which was aug- 
mented by the sale of these souvenir coins 
ata premium. This appropriation put the 
final seal of governmental approval upon the 
, great enterprise. 

The result at this date has abundantly justified Chicago’s 
confidence in herself and the general confidence in her. A World’s 

| Fair—the ninth real international exhibition which has ever been 
| held, beginning with the one at the Crystal Palace in London in 
| 1851—is now open, and it surpasses not only in magnitude, 
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"of wealth in Chicago pledged them- 


a very firm hold on 
the average mind. In 
respect to the city of a World’s Fair this idea is strengthened by 
the newspaper stories about the opportunities for extortion, not to 
say robbery, that the World’s Fair will create. 

Of course the presence of visiting millions will attract from all 
over the world criminals who will reckon on profiting by the 
proverbial carelessness of holiday-makers, and by the ignorance of 
surroundings that often makes holiday-makers in a strange city 
easy prey. But measures have been taken to protect visitors to 
the Exposition. The police force of Chicago has for some time 
been in communication with the police department of every large 
city in the world. London, Paris, New York, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, Rome, Madrid, and in fact every large centre of 
population will send some of its most expert detectives who have a 
long acquaintance with the criminals of their respective cities, and 
who will be on the lookout for these people in and about the 
World's Fair. 

These detectives will not wear uniforms, as that would defeat 
the object for which they come to Chicago. They will appear to 
the inexperienced eye ordinary citizens in every-day clothes. But 
they will be on the alert all the time, more particularly in the 
neighborhood of the railway stations, and many an old offender, 
coming to Chicago expecting to reap a harvest, will find his career 
cut short the moment he steps foot on the railway platform. 

He will be given the choice of being locked up in Chicago as a 
vagrant till the Fair ends, or of being sent back to where he came 
from. A record will be kept of all the thieves so sent back, and 
should they come again they will be clapped into prison until the 
Exposition is over. 

But even more dangerous than the downright thief, to the 
visitor from the country or a small city, is the extortionate hotel 
proprietor, hackman, or boarding-house keeper, who may impose 
such charges for the accommodations which they know the visitor 
must obtain that he may be robbed of more of his money in the 
long run than if he had lost his purse immediately on his arrival 
in the city. ‘To guard against this, the Exposition has established 
the Bureau of Public Comfort. As this Bureau is part of the 
Exposition management, anything promised by it can be relied on. 

The first thing done by the officials of the Bureau of Public 
Comfort was to send around to every hotel and boarding-house in 
the city of Chicago and ascertain just how many rooms the 
proprietor would have to rent during the Exposition. In some 
cases—as for example the big down-town hotels, which will be 
full all the time—there were very few rooms which the Bureau 





could promise to its clients. 
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But in the neighborhood of Jackson Park, where the World's | which a score of tracks stretch away into the distance like the 


Fair is to be held, hotel-building has been going on at a tremendous 

rate for the past two years. The view from the dome of one of 

the Exposition Buildings shows a big city of new buildings, some | 
of them six, seven and even eight stories high, Nearly all of these 
are hotels. The smallest have at least one hundred rooms, and 
several have nearly a thousand. One concern, engaged in bring- | 
ing people to Chicago, announced some time ago that it was | 





The Quadriga surmounting the Peristyle. 


going to put up and run several buildings, forming one immense 
hotel, which would have no less than six thousand four hundred 
rooms. 

This seems almost incredible, but then there are so many 
things about Chicago which must be seen to be believed that the 
creation of a new city of hotels within a twelvemonth is hardly 
unreasonable. 

There need be no fear, therefore, on the score of extortionate 
charges for lodgings. Hundreds and thousands of boarding- 
houses in every part of the city have been listed with the Bureau 
of Public Comfort, and to these visitors can go 
who do not want to be annoyed with the big crowds 
on the World’s Fair grounds. 

At the Dedication last October, there was a great 
outcry because a few cabmen wanted to exact about 
five fares from people who had to take part in the 
Civic Procession. Many papers said that this was 
but a sample of how people would be robbed 
when they came to the Exposition. 

But the cabmen soon found out that the World’s 
Fair people and the citizens of Chicago would not 
allow the good name of the city to be injured by 
the greed of a few hackmen. The result was that 
everybody got conveyances to the Exposition 
grounds at ordinary fare, although it is worth 
while mentioning that every cab in the city was 
pressed into service during these two days. 

When the World’s Fair opens, things will be 
very different from what they were last October. 
Then the Illinois Central Railroad—the shortest 
line from the city to the Exposition grounds—was 
all torn up on account of the track being elevated. 
This work is now nearly done, and by May first 
there will be half a dozen lines of track for the use 
of the World’s Fair traffic only. In addition to this, the elevated | 
road, which was but partially completed last October, will be | 
entirely finished. One end of this line is inside the Exposition 
grounds. The fare from the heart of the city will be five cents. 

The street cable cars run south from the city on two main 
streets, State Street and Cottage Grove Avenue. The Cottage 
Grove Avenue line comes within two blocks of the grounds, and 
the State Street liné connects with electric cars which run past the 
gates at the south end of the Park. 

Again, every railroad entering Chicago will be connected with 
the Belt Line which runs around the city, and which enters 
Jackson Park at the southwest corner. The terminus of this 
railroad system is the largest space set apart for railroads 
anywhere in the world. 

Even this is not all. As Jackson Park is on the lake front, the 
Exposition management has provided that as many people as can 
be carried by boats may be landed at the piers of the Exposition. 

Without going into details to show how many people can be 
carried by each of these means, I may mention the sum total to 
allay all fears of visitors being overcharged. One hundred 
thousand people every hour is the number which the Exposition 
management expects to be able to land at Jackson Park and to 
take away. I think I am not exaggerating when I say that there 
is not another spot on the face of the globe of the area of Jackson 
Park, that is to say about a square mile in extent, where one 
hundred thousand people could land or depart in an hour. 

If the weather were fine, I should want to have my first view 
of the Exposition from the lake. The scene from the deck of one 
of the big steamers running to the Fair grounds will be wonderful 
and imposing, as we catch sight for the first time of the glittering 
domes, towers and terraces of the great buildings, over which a 
hundred thousand flags and streamers will flutter in the sunlight. 
As the boat draws nearer to the shore we begin to make out the 
outlines of the buildings separately, and the great Manufactures 
Building, which looms up along the shore like a mountain, makes 
even the big vessel on which we sail look small as a fishing-boat. 

As we land at the pier, and pass into the grounds beneath the 
shapely columns of the beautiful Peristyle, the scene which greets 
us makes us feel smaller thanever. We walk past huge structures 
80 high that it is almost painful to look up to their roofs from 
where we stand, and come to the Administration Building, which 
is the crowning feature of the magnificent court which surrounds | 
us. Then we ascend to the balcony below the dome of that 
building to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the whole Exposition. 

After climbing to this balcony by a winding stairway, we find 





ourselves looking west over an immense railway station, from | to allow about a day for seeing the Midway Plaisance. 


strings of a hundred kites. To the south is the Machinery Hall, 
its pinnacles tipped with queer little figures of angels with out- 
stretched wings. ‘These look scarcely bigger than dolls, although 
they are taller thana man. When we look below at the people 
walking about the grounds and see that they only seem as big as 
mice, we can understand why the figures of angels look so small. 

In front of the Administration Building is the grand court of 
the Exposition, which from 
this height presents a view 
never to be forgotten. Imme- 
diately below are three foun- 
tains which can hardly be 
equalled in the world. On 
either side of these fountains 
are others which can be seen 
best only at night. These are 
the electric fountains, which 
send forth sprays of every 
color imaginable, changing 
every instant, and blending 
together so beautifully that 
one would think that they 
spouted up rainbows instead | 
of water. 

Farther off is the Great 
Basin, dotted with gondolas, 
electric launches, and other 
pleasure craft. At night this | 
Basin will appear like a scene | 
from fairy-land. Deep in the 
water will be seen electric 
lights of all colors, sparkling 
and flashing as though the 
bottom of the lake were paved 
with diamonds, rubies, emer- 
alds, and jewels of every kind. 

But it is not alone from the 
dome of the Administration 
Building that a view of the World's Fair can be obtained. Let us 
take a trip on one of the pleasure launches on the lagoon. 

These little boats glide along the water with no more noise or 
smoke than rowboats. As we look up from our cushioned seat 
at the gigantic pillars of the tall buildings, the flags which flutter | 
from their tops seem like so many ribbons, and we can hardly 


| realize that they are as big and long as they appeared from the | 


| dome of the Administration Building. 


And the great buildings 
themselves are not so overpowering as we inspect them over a 


| foreground of sweet-smelling roses, which surrounds the lagoon. 





A Bit of Decorative Painting. 


. * . | 

The noise of the crowds and the crashing of the bands which | 
we hear in the distance are softened to sweet music as they come 
mingled with the murmurs of the waters of the lagoon, gently 


| rippling over the myriad water-lilies which float lazily on its 


surface, or softly splashing against the marble balustrade which 
surrounds us. 

In and out we go under the broad arches of the bridges which 
span the lagoon, and furnish a cool shelter from the hot sun; out 
on the wide basin to the very foot of the big statue of the Republic, 
which from the boat appears to tower almost as high as the dome 
of the Administration Building; past the four big lions crouching 
at the base of Cleopatra’s needle; or sailing away near the Wooded 
Island where the shrubs and flowers of 
every clime invite us ashore. It is the real- 
ization of a chapter of the Arabian Nights. 

There is yet a third way of seeing the 
Exposition before we go through the build- 
ings themselves. The elevated railway, 
which stretches like an immense serpent . ' 
from one end of the grounds to the other, ity 
offers a view midway between that which o 
we had from the dome and the view from mh" 
the water. This brings us close to all the 


s 
buildings, and allows us to inspect the “ey 
wonderful carvings, statuary and mural of - 
paintings which adorn the exterior of these -_ et, ' 
buildings. wan | ae eee 

This railway, although only three miles Us 6 Th ay 


in length, shows us more wonderful sights 
along the journey than we can find in three 
thousand miles in any other rajlway on 
earth. In fact, it may be said to take us 
around the world, for the World’s Fair is 
really a world in miniature. 

To tell about a half or a tenth of the 
wonderful things to be seen in each of these 
buildings would fill every page of this 
number of The Youth's Companion. 1 will 
not attempt it. There will, however, be 
guide-books for sale on the grounds from 
which everybody can learn where to find 
those exhibits in which they are interested. 
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wish to see the funny little Japanese living just as they do in thei 
own country; the Chinese in picturesque attire; the pudgy 
Eskimos in mud huts; German villagers in houses such as we 
have seen in picture-books; fierce-looking Arabs in turbans ané 
red, baggy trousers—in fact, people of all countries going about 
their occupations just as they do in their far-off land, go to the 
Midway Plaisance. 

A “tired feeling’’ comes over even the liveliest vitality afte: 
prolonged sight-seeing. The mere succession of wondrous sights 
and incidents comes in the end to be fatiguing. For this reason, and 
also to impart to a World’s Fair the characteristics of a festival, 
which ought to be inseparable from it, the management has 
provided abundant means of rest, refreshment and recreation. 

What could be more restful, for instance, than to leave the 
whirring wheels of Machinery Hall or the glare of the Electricity 
Building and repair to the Music Hall or to the Festival Hall, 
where almost every day some great musical entertainment will be 
provided ? 

The best bands, musical associations, and choral associations 
in the United States will on these occasions interpret the works 
of eminent composers, and in many cases these performances will 
be under the direction of the composers themselves. Music will 
also be supplied at stands erected at various appropriate locations 
throughout the grounds, where at given hours the great military 


| bands of this country and of Europe can be heard in the open air. 


In the matter of physical refreshment nothing will be lacking 
either in quantity, quality or variety. Sandwiches and coffee, 
on the every-day American plan, may be had almost anywhere at 
any time. But the visitor may test the cooking and table service 
of all nations. You may dine one day in France, the next in 
Italy, the next in Russia, the next in Turkey, and so on through 
a week, having your luncheon or dinner in Vienna, Cairo, 
Berlin, or Buda-Pesth, and limiting your expenditure according 
to your resources, at rates fixed by the Exposition management. 

A week at the World’s Fair will pass like a flash. It will be 
time to go home again almost before we know it. And as we take 
the train and leave the big city behind us, we realize that even 
Chicago is only a small dot on the face of the earth, and insignifi- 
cant as a spectacle compared with the world in a nutshell which 
we have seen at the World’s Fair. Mosus P. Hanvx, 
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THE CLAM-BAKE. 


A few steps east of the Fisheries Building on the northerly arm 
of the Lagoon, at the Exposition grounds, stands a conspicuous 
structure, attractive and even showy in appearance. Many 
persons stop to inquire its purpose, and sometimes evince surprise 
when told that it is the ‘‘Clam-Bake.” 

This is a distinctively New England sea-coast 
feature, with a strong suggestion of Cape Cod, 
Woods Holl and Great Chebeague. It is managed 
by “down east’’ parties and devoted, as its name 
signifies, to clam-bake dinners. 

Whoever likes clams, quahogs, lobsters and 
many other delicacies of the briny deep, will here 
have opportunities to gratify his tastes. It is 
understood, too, that the folks in charge know 
exactly how to do it; that is to say, how to prepare 
a clam-bake with all its most luscious flavors 
guaranteed. 

Moreover, the building is so constructed that 
intending patrons who wish to be sure that the 
proper and most approved methods of clam-baking 
are followed, can stand around a central pit and, 
looking into the basement, see exactly how the thing 


is done. The proprietors evidently mean that there 
shall be no humbug about this; and they have 


arranged to transport their clams, lobsters, fish, 
seaweed, etc., in relays of refrigerator cars which 
will reach the Fair grounds in thirty-six hours from 
the coasts of Maine and Massachusetts. 

In addition to the dining-rooms on the first and second floors, 
there is a garden café on the roof, looking out on the lake. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR POST-OFFICE. 


A regular post-office—the World’s Fair Postal Station, Chicago, 
Illinois—will be established inside the Fair grounds, in the United 
States Government Building. 
buy stamps and receive mail, as at any other post-office. 
will be quick and accurate general delivery. 


Here every one can post letters, 
There 
Many of the State 
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The “Lonja” of Valencia. 


To go through all the buildings in a week we must get there | Buildings will also arrange to have mail, addressed to their care, 


early in the morning, and stay until the last thing at night. 
When we have finished all the buildings we must not forget 
If vou 


brought to them by special messenger for distribution to visitors. 
There will be telegraph offices in all the principal buildings, 
also numerous telephone stations and a messenger boy service. 
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OREIGNERS AT THE FAIR. 


By the Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 





After all, 
foreigners show at the Fair. The extreme beauty and architec- 
tural magnificence of the Exposition enclosure can never fail of 
thoughtful appreciation; the splendid resources 
of our own country are interesting and remark- 
able, but nothing has excited such general 
curiosity as published hints about the wonderful 
displays from the lands of which many Amer- 
icans know little but wish to learn more. 

The first question asked by the ordinary 
visitor in Jackson Park is the way to the 
Japanese temple. Then he seeks the shortest 
route to the Ceylon courts, the French, Russian 
and German exhibits, the fleet of Columbus 
caravels and the Convent of La Rabida. These 
and other unique collections seen, there may 
remain but moderate inclination for further 
sight-seeing. 

This is the theory upon which the Exposition 
has been planned. The architects and engineers, 
with their bold designs, may have had other 
motives, but the men who have spent two years 
obtaining exhibits and laying the foundations 
for substantial gate receipts pinned their faith 
to the attractiveness of the bizarre and the 
beautiful. 

Never have the managers of a World’s Fair 
been so fortunate in attracting world-wide atten- 
tion and codperation. The Columbian Man- 
agers set to work in happy circumstances. 
They offered a competition free from the political 
complications inseparable from an exposition 
held in a European country. They offered a 
purely commercial battle-ground—where Ger- 
mans and French, English and Russians, or any 
ether rivals, could be assured of impartiality. 
They provided a fairly accessible spot for the 
non-manufacturing, consuming countries to show visitors what 
natural products they have to exchange for the luxuries of life. 

Chicago has thus presented the most enticing inducement to 
the rest of the globe, with the result that no nation, however small 
or poor, has refused to take advantage of the invitation issued by 
President Harrison two years ago. 

At the outset, however, the great foreign powers disdained to 
treat the question of participation seriously. In the first place 
they reasoned that no World’s Fair worthy of the name could be 
made ready in two years anda half. The professional exposition- 
holders in France shrugged their shoulders and declared the feat 
impossible. Though the French Government was the first to 
formally accept the official invitation, the French press for a long 
time did all it could to injure/the Fair. The least said about that 
the better, however, for the French are now 
enlisted, as only enthusiastic, energetic French- 
men can be, in an effort to surpass all other 
countries by the brilliancy and beauty of their 
exhibits. 

Again, foreigners pretended never to have 
heard of Chicago. ‘They were afraid to send 
their valuable paintings, delicate fabrics and rare 
products to a city where buffalo were supposed 
to roam the streets, where savage Indians ‘theld 
up’’ cable cars, and where red anarchy reigned 
supreme. A commissioner sent out by one 
European government to report upon the Fair 
actually ordered his letters addressed to New 
York, fearing a lack of postal facilities west of 
the Alleghenies; but as a result of his visit that 
government decided to spend nearly a million 
dollars in an exhibit. 

The managers of the Fair were never disheart- 
ened. They sent agents to all quarters of the 
globe to explain their plans and awaken interest. 
This propaganda created a remarkable change of 
sentiment, one country, no larger than Spain, 
promptly cabling for a million square feet of 
space. 

Great Britain and Germany soon decided that 
the markets of the world were at stake. England 
realized that the commeree of her vast colonial 
possessions was menaced by the United States. 
Germany had virtually avoided exhibitions since 
our Centennial, but now, with the aggressiveness 
characteristic of her young ruler, she determined 
to spare no effort in asserting her manufacturing 
importance. Her resolve was the signal for activity in France; 
and when these three nations applied for space, all the other great 
countries speedily joined in a scramble for representation. 

The South and Central American republics came forward in 
a body. Turks, Chinese, Australians, Scandinavians, Greeks, 
Japanese, Spaniards, Russians, Portuguese, Swiss, Austrians, 
Singhalese, East Indians, and even the remote Koreans, who had 
never before appeared at an exhibition, as well as nearly every 
other people under the sun, canght the fever. 

The Exposition architects were compelled to add building after 
building in their efforts to meet the demands for space that had 
been aroused in distant lands. It was found impossible to satisfy 
even the greater part of the demands, and when nearly two 
million square feet of floor had gone to the foreigners, in many 
instances they decided to erect additional buildings of their own. 

England, Germany, France, Spain, Sweden, Norway, India, 
Ceylon, Japan, Brazil, Guatemala, Haiti, Costa Rica, Colombia 
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| hundred years ago. 


and a few others adopted this method of increasing their promi- | 


nence as exhibitors. 


’ 


Most of them retained also the sections they | 


had secured in the great departmental buildings, but some of the 
smaller countries were gladly accorded permission to collect their 
entire displays in their special pavilions. 

After wandering through the mazes of Jackson Park for a few 
hours the thoroughly bewildered visitor will be fortunate if he | 
ever reaches a condition which will allow him to sum up the most 
striking foreign exhibits in fifteen minutes, however rapid his 
Even to skim over the wonders of the Krupp 
exhibit, with its one hundred and thirty-two ton gun and other 
monsters of war and peace, would exhaust more time than that. 

Whole days must be spent to obtain any satisfying idea of | 
France’s splendid Manufactures court, abounding with the beauti- 
ful products of Sévres, Limoges and the Gobelins, and profuse in | 
bronzes, silks, jewelry, and all those exquisite things in which the | 
French excel. | 
In this court an ordinary city block is filled with incomparable 


almost everybody goes to Chicago to see what | articles which may be broadly described as the luxuries of life. 


Great Britain and Germany, with similar sections crowded with 
hand-made and machine products in distracting profusion, contest 
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The German Building. 


every inch of ground with France for awards in each group of the 
classification of the Exposition. So it is with all nations through- 
out the buildings of Agriculture, Machinery, Fine Arts, Electricity, 
Mines, Horticulture, Fisheries and Transportation. The artists, 
scientists and manufacturers of each country contend for the | 
diploma of honor or for the medal which may be powerful in | 
attracting custom. 

In some great buildings it must appear to the ordinary sight- | 
seer that the majority of the exhibits are much alike, whether | 
produced in this or that country. Among the conspicuous 
exceptions are those from Japan, China, Ceylon and Russia. 
The unique cloisonné, lacquers, embroideries and carvings from 
China and Japan are not to be found elsewhere; the captivating 
collections of the Singhalese are absolutely novel, and the wide 
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The British Building. 


Empire of the Czar, stretching across two continents from the 
Baltic to the Bering Sea, provides numerous articles hitherto 
unknown in America and unequalled in any land. 

The Mikado’s subjects have restored the Hooden or Temple of 
the Phenix. One wing accurately represents the architecture of 
the Fujiwara period, eight centuries ago, the other represents the 
Ashikaga period, corresponding to the time of Columbus, and the 
main portion or body of the Pheenix, the Tokugawa period of one 
The ceilings and interior walls are highly 
decorated with mythological and historical pictures, and are 
marvels of precious metals and lacquer work. 

‘Much of the woodwork has been treated with as many as fifty 
coats of lacquer, each followed by laborious polishing; and all 
the furniture, decorations and collections in the triple structure 
are characteristic of the various periods represented. This 
building with its contents has been presented to Chicago as a 
permanent Japanese museum. 

China has no building except a theatre in the Plaisance, where 
an interminable native drama will be enacted and where Celestial 











viands may be enjoyed by the extremely hungry. But her 
imperial potteries and her silk merchants, her matting weavers 
and curio-makers have a well-filled court in the Manufactures 
Building. 

Intricately carved Hindoo articles, Cutch silver and gold ware, 
highly ornate Benares brasses and Tanjore copper, Cashmere 
shawls, carpets and rare fabrics are found in India’s contribution. 

Richly wrought gold and silver fabrics, Khorasan wools, 
mosaics and antiquities have come from Persia. In gorgeous tem- 
ples of carved ebony, sandal and jak woods, gaudy costumed 
natives serve the delicious tea of Ceylon. 

These are among the splendid exhibits meant to turn the tide 
of fashion to the wares of those countries. 

Persons who have looked at Austria’s majolica, crystal and 


| faience, the Greek casts of incomparable ancient sculptures, 


Russia’s malachite and enamels, Germany’s guns, Italy’s gondolas, 
the Swiss watches and music-boxes, the Spanish caravels and the 
Aztec relics and other curios from Mexico, Central and South 
America, have gained a liberal education, and may be in condi- 
tion to enjoy the foreign buildings, grouped 
between the United States man-of-war and the 
Art Galleries. 

Most imposing is the Kaiser’s house, piercing 
the sky like a Prussian spiked helmet, blending 
every type of German architecture for hundreds 
of years past, suggesting medieval castles, old 
town halls, churches, cottages and palaces in 
stone, half timber and metal. This building 
shelters probably the most valuable collection 
ever displayed at an Exposition, for it consists 
of all the gifts received by German emperors 
since the unification of the Fatherland. 

Sweden has a Scandinavian cathedral filled 
with treasures from State museums. Victoria 
House is a handsome English Villa of the time 
of Henry VIII., built just at the edge of the 
lake. France reproduces the Hall of Hercules 
in the Palace of Versailles, where Benjamin 
Franklin signed the first treaty made by the 
United States with another power. This apart- 
ment contains all the Lafayette relics which 
have been loaned by his family for exhibition. 
Connected with this is an Ionic pavilion devoted 
to the model municipality of Paris. 

Spain has reproduced the Lonja at Valencia. 
Guatemala has a coffee plantation with its 
wealthy owner’s house. Costa Rica, Haiti, 
Colombia and Venezuela have similar struc- 
tures. Brazil has erected an exceedingly strik- 
ing building in which are displayed the works 
of her artists, and which will subsequently be 
removed to Rio de Janeiro. 

These buildings, in addition to providing 
characteristic representation of foreign architectural fashions, are 
intended as club-houses where visitors from their respective coun- 
tries may rest when sufficiently demoralized by trying to see the 
whole Exposition the first day of their arrival. 

Whole weeks will not be wasted if spent in the Midway 
Plaisance. This is the euphemistic term for the section devoted to 
“‘side-shows.’’ This is the spot where the Exposition bondholders 
hope to reimburse themselves; and here the pilgrim thirsting for 
sight-seeing will be inclined to keep his purse wide open. 

Here are acres of characteristic shops in which the oddest of 
oddities may be appreciated or secured. Streets of Cairo and 
Tunis, a Moorish palace, sections of Constantinople and Algiers, 
and Polynesian villages provide adequate pictures of unfamiliar 
life, where barbaric jewelry, embroideries and all manner of 
curiosities are made and sold by natives. This 
section of the Exposition is brilliant with its 
gilded domes, multicolored flags, awnings and 
hangings, its rare rugs and precious metal fabrics ; 
but no national pride has led to its enticing 
beauty. 

Here also are the cycloramas of Switzerland 
and several cities, as well as a realistic spectacle 
representing a descent into the burning crater of 
Kilauea, in Hawaii. 

A Hamburg showman has erected an amphi- 
theatre where ten thousand persons may witness 
the performance of a multitude of trained animals 
in a vast caged arena. In cottages grouped 
around clever counterfeits of Muckross Abbey 
and Blarney Castle, Lrish peasants make laces 
and bog oak carvings. Not far away is a branch 
of the most famous Venetian glass company. 

Provision for the inner man has not been 
omitted. At almost every turn there are Viennese, 
Polish and Parisian cafés, English inns, German 
taverns, New England clam-bakes, Japanese and 
Singhalese tea-houses, and no end of restaurants 
purporting to cater to the palates of all nationali- 
“S ties. Cocoa may be tasted at a score of Dutch 
booths; and every land which grows coffee serves 
that beverage as only natives can prepare it. 

The Exposition is a prohibition city to the 
extent that alcoholic drinks may be obtained 
only as accessories to meals in regular restaurants. 
There are no American bars. Pure Waukesha 
water which has journeyed through a hundred 
miles of pipe may be obtained at a thousand 
automatic faucets by dropping a penny in the slot. 

Here are the characteristic odors of every clime,—the Bulgarian 
attar of rose, the fragrant shrubs and blossoms of the tropics, the 
fountains of German and French colognes,—an infinite number of 
delightful scents, as well as the aroma of the Eskimos and some 
others with which Americans are fortunately unfamiliar. 

The sense of hearing has not been forgotten. International 
music is rendered on every hand. Eminent European composers 
conduct elaborate orchestral performances in the Music Hall; 
Swedish, German and other national singing societies take part 
in high grade concerts in the great Chora! Building, and military 
bands perform patriotic programmes twice each day near the 
foreign buildings. 

The sign “Hands off,” in half a dozen languages, is omni- 
present. Almost nothing may be touched. The desire to test the 
softness of fabrics is invariably discouraged by plate glass and 
strong railings. 

In the Plaisance some provision is made for visitors who may 
be fatigued. Chairs and benches that have penny-in-the-slo* 
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attachments, and high-priced perambulators offer inducements for 
the weary to rest. Several hours spent in the infectious excite- 
ment of the Fair cannot fail to produce exhaustion, and then 
sleep may be sought in the great cosmopolitan caravansaries of | 
Chicago, where people from every nook and corner of the earth 


dream of home. Ricnarp LEE Fearn. 





AN ARBOREAL PALACE. 


That a building more than five hundred feet in length, by two 
hundred in width and proportionately lofty, could have been 
constructed entirely of logs, poles, saplings and withes—wooden 
pins taking the place of iron bolts and rods—is another of the 
wonders of the World’s Fair grounds. Such architecture is in 
remarkable contrast with that of its imposing neighbors in ‘‘staff”’ 
and iron. Appropriately in contrast, since in this arboreal palace 
is lodged the timber and woods exhibit of America. 

Here is to be seen rustie architecture on a colossal scale; the 
triple rows of pillars which support the encompassing piazzas are 
so many huge tree-trunks with the bark on them, just as they 
were felled in the forests; other great logs form the door-frames 
and the jambs of alcoves; the walls are of slabs and the interior 
partitions of thousands of saplings, inwrought in rude yet pleasing 
diagonal work. More than two and a half million feet of timber 
are said to have been used in the construction. Even the roof is 
of the bark of trees. 

A veritable temple of Pan, and all sylvan divinities!' A shrine 
to which it is the aspiration of the builders that the American 
people may come and, coming, awake to a reaiization of the 
grandeur of our country’s forests, and the necessity of preserving 
them from that ruthless wholesale destruction which has already 
so sadly marred the beauty and disturbed the climate of the 
national domain. 

Within, the exhibits consist exclusively of forest products in 
the rough; logs cut to show the grain and annual ring-growths of 
trees, as also the size of trees and rapidity of growth of different 
kinds. Not only are the woods of American forests exhibited 
here, but those of foreign countries. Japan, Honduras, Pern, | 
Haiti, Ecuador, Colombia, Mexico, New South Wales, Brazil | 
and most European countries all have exhibits here. Sections of | 
the tree-trunks are built up one above another in ornate profusion. 

The foreign exhibits include all the remarkable woods and 
wood products, familiar to Americans only in name. India will 
display sandalwoods, Brazil will show the various grades of 
mahogany, California the redwood and Sequoia gigantea, Canada | 
the various pines, birch and maple. | 

Nebraska will show the results of tree-planting, and the special 
results of the observance of Arbor day in that state. This exhibit 
will contain tabulated information concerning each specimen. 
North Dakota will make a similar exhibit. 

From Kentucky there will be specimens of white oak four or 
five feet in diameter, built in the form of a pyramid. Kentucky 





Group on the Agricultural Building. 


will also show a fine relief map of the principal forests in the state. 
Ohio, Wisconsin and North Carolina will make exhibits of 
medicinal plants and herbs gathered in those states. 

From distant Paraguay will come one of the remarkable 
foreign exhibits, displaying three hundred and_ twenty-one | 
varieties of woods, each one metre in height and from twelve 
inches to four feet in diameter. In this exhibit are beautiful 
specimens of barks, dyewoods and other commercial products 
from that portion of South America. The Argentine Republic 
also has an exhibit of remarkable woods. France and Germany 
make illustrations of constructive forestry from the results of 
wide experience in those countries. . 

A very noticeable exhibit is an immense trophy in the centre of 
the building, consisting of a collection of large timber from 
various states. North Carolina contributes a great walnut log, 
Kentucky a mammoth white oak, and Kansas a walnut log seven | 
feet in diameter, weighing thirty thousand pounds. There are | 
immense tree-trunks also from the State of Washington, among | 
which is a spar of enormous length. 

The greatest scientific collection is probably exhibited by Mr. 
Morris K. Jessup, of New York. This exhibit is an exact 
counterpart of the famous collection of woods in the New York | 
Museum of Natural History which Mr. Jessup contributed to that 
institution. There are four hundred and twenty-eight specimens 
of wood in the original collection, and these are for the most part 
duplicated here. 

The principal American exhibit in the science of forestry will 
be placed in the building by Mr. George W. Vanderbilt. It is the 
result of forestry experiments on his estate at Asheville, North 
Carolina, where he has collected much valuable material pertain- 
ing to the care and culture of trees, including maps, models and 
working tools. These are exhibited under the direction of the 
chief forester of the estate. 

There is a rich display of decorative woods, such as mahogany, 
tosewood, satinwood, ebony, bird’s-eye maple and black walnut. 
In the treatment of timber to resist decay there are shown several 


| Each machine requires the services of three men, 


specimens of creosoted woods. Logwood, brazil-wood, fustic and 
sumac, besides the various barks and mosses used in dyeing and 
coloring, are made prominent. 

A very interesting exhibit is made of lichens, mosses, ferns 
and other vegetable substances, used for bedding and upholstering ; 
while hard by are gums, resins, seeds, fruits, roots, berries and 
other forest products used in the arts and sciences, or for medicinal 
and household use. 

Especial prominence is given to the department of timber 
culture and cultivation, where are shown transplants of various 
sizes, seed collections and methods of seed testing; also imple- 
ments and machines for preparing the soil and planting trees. 
Seed nurseries are exemplified, as also the methods of protecting 
young trees against insects, animals and climate. 

In this department the State of Michigan exhibits a model 





The Convent of La Rabida. 


lumber camp, at which the methods of loggers are illustrated. 
Near by is a typical logging shanty, showing how lumbermen live 
in the backwoods; and over across the Lagoon—but connected 
with the Forestries exhibit—a fully equipped modern steam saw- 
mill can be seen in full operation, reducing large logs to boards, 
clapboards and dimension stuff. 


<-@- 


PAINTING MACHINES. 


Throughout the winter and early spring, while the finishing 
touches were being given the great Exposition Buildings, chance 
visitors had opportunity to see a very odd machine in operation—a 
machine for painting and calcimining on a grand scale. 

The necessities of these vast 
structures may be said to have 
compelled the invention of such 
contrivances. For here were 
millions of square feet of wood- 
work, much of it in the rough, 
such as the nether sides of gallery 
floors and floorings, to be col- 
ored. To paint or calcimine all 
these by hand-work would have 
been tedious and expensive. 

To meet this want for cheap, 
rapid painting Mr. F. D. Millet, 
Director of Decorations, and his 
assistant, Mr. C. Y. Turner, have 
produced a device which meets 
the demand. 

Almost every one knows what 
an “atomizer’’ or “‘spray”’ is. 
By means of a hollow rubber 
bulb, squeezed by the hand, and 
a bottle provided with a tube and 
nozzle, liquid perfume or medi- 
cine is sprayed on a handker- 
chief or into the throat or nostrils. 

This newly invented painting 
machine may be described best 
by likening it toa huge atomizer. 
The bottle is replaced by a tank, 
as large as a sugar barrel, and the hand that squeezes the bulb 
is a five horse power electric motor, or steam-engine. 

The liquid calcimine, or paint, is put in the tank, with which 
two lines of hose are connected. The motor is set at work 
pumping in air, until an internal pressure of twenty pounds or 
more to the square inch is indicated. Two workmen then take up 


| the nozzles attached to the far ends of the hose, 


and spray the color on the walls, or ceilings. 
Fourteen of these painting machines have 
been in operation inside the great buildings. 


but will paint as rapidly as twenty painters 
working with hand brushes. A single machine, 
working eight hours, has painted thirty thousand 
square feet. 
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TRANSFORMATION OF A MARSH. 


The site of the Columbian Exposition will be 
a great object-lesson to the American people this 
year, one showing how even the most barren and 
dreary tract of land may be transformed to a 
scene of beauty. 

To the people of every town, village and 
municipality the Exposition’s site will suggest 
how ten, twenty or a hundred fellow-townsmen 
may unite to improve the rough appearance of 
nature about their native place. 

Here on the shore of Lake Michigan, seven 
miles out of Chicago, six hundred acres of what once consisted 
of sand banks, bog and scrub have been transformed to one of the 
handsomest parks in the world. The place had been previously 
named “Jackson Park,” and had been considerably improved, 
though it lacked much of the magnificence of its present appearance 
when the World’s Fair directors took it in hand two years ago. 
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The manner in which it has been treated by the landscape 
artists, Messrs. Olmsted and Codman, is the suggestive and most 
valuable part of the object-lesson. Without the trained eye 
of an expert to divine what needed to be done, the half million 
dollars expended here might have been lavished to little purpose. 

Mere grading, dredging and levelling do not suffice to give 
beauty. Pleasing effects which simulate nature in her happiest 
moods must be produced; and it is the skill to add these master 
touches which constitutes the art of the landscape gardener. 

What these artists in landscapes did was first to remove the 
thin coat of superficial soil and pile it up in heaps by itself, where 
it would not be buried and lost—for they wanted this later for the 
gardens. Then they cut away the dunes and irregular knolls. 
Lastly, they completed the work which had already been begun of 
forming the scattered bogs into a series of graceful little lagoons, 
connected with each other and 
with the great lake outside by 
canals walled with mason work 
and adorned by statuary. 

Thus what were once but 
straggling, desolate marshes 
have been changed to delightful 
waterways. These wind in and 


out beneath arched bridges, 
inclosing iovely little islets 


where willows sway and lilies 
bloom, and offering passage to 
pleasure craft of all kinds from 
the gondolas of Venice to the 
natty electric launches of young 
America. 

Great fountains give the 
impression of supplying the 
lagoons with water; and every- 
where the eye rests on bays 
and straits and massive revet- 
ment walls. 

This union of lake and shore 
being thus happily consum- 
mated, it remained to beautify the grounds with green lawns, 
shrubbery, flower-gardens and broad serpentine walks, wide 
enough to accommodate all the thousands who will come. 

A million tulips will bloom in the great parterres of Horticul- 
tural Hall fronting the lagoon. Fifty thousand rose-bushes will 
yield their fragrance during the early morning hours. Lily 
ponds lie over against rose gardens—a wilderness of flowers, kept 
fresh and green by the soft-falling spray from a hundred little 
fountains. 

For those who are careful of cleanliness and appreciate the 
advantages of good sanitation, it may be added that everywhere 
beneath the surface of the grounds lie networks of drainage pipes 
adequately supplied by water under a strong head. Through 
these all the waste and impurities attendant on the presence of 
great multitudes are constantly washed away. 


——__*+0-— 


STAFF. 


Staff is the stuff—the incombustible material—with which the 
great Exposition buildings are covered; the facile garment of 
white which clothes their huge, gaunt skeletons of iron and timber. 

Not only are the structures clad in staff, but the hundreds of 
columns, pediments, capitals and all the profuse, general ornamen- 
tation, as also the gigantic statuary groups and allegorical pieces, 
are all of staff. 

Without staff, indeed, these enormous buildings would be 
impossible, at anything like the present cost. One may almost 
say that without staff the Fair, in its present aspects, could not 
have come into existence. 

This protean substance is a mixture of plaster—often called 
plaster of Paris—and a small per cent. of cement, into which are 
introduced frequent fibres of hemp, jute or Sisal grass, to give it 
toughness, so that it may be bent, sawn, nailed or bored, at will. 

It is cast in molds. The plaster and cement are first wet up 
to the consistency of thick treacle, a layer of which is spread on 
the well-lubricated mold. 
fibres; over this is poured another coating of the liquid plaster, 
covering in the fibre and filling the mold to the required depth. 

There are molds of a hundred, ves a thousand, different patterns 
and sizes, from those for casting plain staff-board, for walls, to 
those for the most complex, beautiful or fantastic ornamentation. 

In case of statues and statuary groups, the models are first 
fashioned in clay, then coated with staff. 

The interiors of the staff-sheds, where the mixing and casting 
are done, have been busy places during the past eighteen months, 
also very steamy and slushy. Many of the workmen.are German, 
French or Italian, the art and practice of staff-making being better 
understood abroad than in the United States. 





Workers in “ Staff.” 


The composition hardens sufficiently to be handled and taken 
away to the building in process of construction, in the course of 
half an hour. Staff is fireproof and, to a considerable extent, 
waterproof. If kept painted, it will withstand the weather for 
a number of years. If it cracks or crumbles off, it can readily be 
repaired with a brush or trowel, from a tub of the liquid mixture. 


Next follows a layer of the long, tough . 
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THE ELECTRICITY BUILDING. 
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THE ELECTRICAL FOUNTAIN. 





ENTRANCE TO THE FISHERIES BUILDING. 
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HOW TO SPEND A WEEK AT THE FAIR. 


So vast, varied, and many are the attractions of the Columbian | 


Exposition, that visitors must proceed on some definite plan if | best of the outward aspects of the Fair will have been seen. 


Other- | 


they wish to gain any clear idea of the whole display. 
wise they will have reason to regret, when too late, that they 
forgot or overlooked many important features. 

Most visitors will probably have not more than one week in 
Chicago, although the Fair well deserves six months of constant 
sight-seeing, and thoroughly seen, would be in itself a liberal 
education. A plan, therefore, well devised for each and every 
day, will prove of great service. 


First Day—A View of the Grounds. 


| 


| 


Let us suppose that the visitor has secured lodgings and is now | 


at one of the six entrance gates, or, better still, is landing at the 
pier from the lake-side, guide-book in hand, and note-book and 
pencil in pocket. How shall the first day best be spent? 

Certainly in seeing the grand buildings, the external aspects of 
the Fair, the architecture, the beauty of the grounds, the statuary, 
the fountains, the whole panorama of effects. 


Do not hurry here, whatever else you have to cut short. Take | 


time—take the early, cool morning hours if possible, for calm 
contemplation of these veritable wonders. 
human art and effort so impress itself on the mind as to remain 
there to the end of your days. Do not be diverted 
by the hurrying crowds, but commune with your 
own thoughts. At each distinctly new prospect 
sit down for a few minutes on a bench, and so 
absorb the views as they unfold. 

The great Building of the Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts may well be the point of departure 
for this first day’s walk. It will be best not even 
to enter it on this day, save to walk along the 
great outer colonnades. 

Now you come to the lofty statue of the 
Republic, the calm, majestic embodiment of the 
Genius of America. It stands on the basin near 
the south end of the Liberal Arts Building. On 
the left—facing the Basin—you catch glimpses of 
the pale-blue lake, from between the white 
Corinthian columns of the Peristyle, flanked on 
either hand by Music Hall and the Casino, where 
one may well pause to listen to the music which 
will be performed here on most days of the Fair. 

Passing around the foot or lake end of the 
Basin and turning westward, we confront the 
noble Building of Agriculture, its swelling dome 
surmounted by St. Gauden’s famous statue of 
Diana. 

Next comes Machinery Hall, in many respects 
the most beautiful of the buildings, with its 
pleasing combinations of classic and Moorish 
architecture. From within resound the whir 
and rattle of machines; but these for this day 
shall be passed by. 

Turn then to contemplate the towering dome 
of the Administration Building where the Exec- 
utive offices of the Exposition are located. Pass 
between two other buildings, that on the left 
devoted to Mining, and this on the right to Elec- 
tricity in all its myriad scientific and mechanical 
applications. 

Before us now opens a truly imposing pano- 
rama—canals, bridges, flowers, shrubbery, 
fountains, stretching away for half a mile. Back 
a little at our left rises the long front of the 
Transportation Building, with its “Golden Door.” 
Farther to the north, on that same side, swells the immense dome 
of Horticultural Hall; a palace of flowers, palms, ferns, grottos 
and fountains. 

Directly across the Lagoon from the Horticultural Hall stands 
the substantial United States Government Building, its dome 
purposely suggesting that of the Capitol at Washington. Beyond 
it on the left, still looking northward, is placed the pretty Fisheries 
Building of Gothic aspect; while over against it, across the Lagoon, 
rises the chaste, severely plain architecture of the Women’s 
Building. 


The State and Foreign Buildings. 


Farther down the vista on the right, the view is intercepted in 
part by the mellow tints of the largest of all the State Buildings, 
that of Illinois. Its eastern wing is outlined against the beautiful 
white Art Gallery which approximately heads the great park-way 
and closes in the view northward. 

Nowhere in the world can so magnificent a plaza be found, 
enclosed by architecture so colossal and imposing. One can but 
regret that it is to endure but a single year. For this reason it 
should be the more carefully observed. 

It will now be well to cross by one of the Rialto bridges to 
Wooded Island, or Rose Island, sixteen acres in extent, situated 
in the midst of the great Lagoon, where are the ‘“‘Hooden”’ and 

- other Japanese exhibits in the midst of flower-gardens. 

Afterwards, walking more deliberately, one may approach, in 
turn, each of the six buildings last above named, and inspect them 
more closely. Previously we had taken but a distant view of 
them from the foot of the grand park-way. 

Several hours will be found to have elapsed already, and 
refreshment at some of the many restaurants may by this time 
be needed. Afterward, take an excursion of a mile or more 
among the numerous State Buildings, which form a small city of 
themselves, and a very handsome one, at the north end of the 
grounds. While here one should visit the Eskimo Village, or 
Innuit Colony, located in the extreme northwestern corner of the 
grounds, where some sixty Eskimos may be seen at home. 

A trip to the buildings of various foreign nations, situated 
mainly at the northeast side of the grounds, can-now conveniently 
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| building itself is a fair, one had almost said a city, of streets, 





be made, and the model of a Battle-Ship, the J/dinois, which it is 
difficult to believe is only a brick structure, built up from the 
bottom of the lake, may be visited at the pier hard by. 

Thence, passing down the water front of the Liberal Arts 
Building, there may yet be daylight for visiting the Convent of 
La Rabida, associated historically with the sadly troubled life of 
Columbus; the Forestry Building, the Krupp Gun House, the 
Leather Building, the Stock Pavilion, the Sawmill and the Cattle 
Sheds. 

Some of these may have to be neglected, or given but a cursory 
glance, in passing; for by this time the eyes and feet of visitors 
will be alike tired. Yet if this programme be adhered to, the 


Second Day—The Manufactures Building. 


‘The visitor may now be said to have seen the Fair in its out- 
of-door aspects. Next come the more especially interesting 
indoor features. 

One full day of the six should be devoted to the immensely 
varied exhibits in the great Building of the Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts. A month, indeed, might be spent here. The 


shops and stores. ; 

It covers the area of a good-sized farm. Forty-four acres of 
floors are loaded and adorned with the most beautiful specimens 
of human handiwork, from all over the world. 

Shall 1 enable the boys for whom I write, to gain a better idea 
of this immense structure, when I say that six full games of base- 
ball, each on a regulation ‘field,’ might be played at once on 
the main floor, with space for batting so unrestricted that a 
‘schome run”’ might be made on each field, simultaneously ? 

Three Coliseums like that of ancient Rome might be set down 
side by side on this interior space, with room for St. Peter’s 
Church in addition! Or if you think that the vast crowds that | 








The United States “Brick” Ship Illinois. 


are to congregate here this year will leave you no room to move | 
about, you may be reassured when you are told that the entire | 
standing army of imperial Germany might be assembled beneath | 
this vast roof! 

All this great area is full of the most elegant and costly 
articles in the world. Truly, the visitor needs to be here as early 
as the gates are opened, on this day, if he is to see a hundredth 
part of this varied wealth! 

To specify here even thé nature of the exhibits is impossible. 
No one could see them all in a month, much less in aday. Each 
visitor may best give attention to the things that have special | 
interest for him, and the Official Guide-Book will direct him to | 
their location. 

This day in the Building of Manufactures and Liberal Arts will 
tire the eyes often, and time and again it will be advisable to 
withdraw to the colonnade on the lake-side to rest and take the 
breeze. | 

When food is needed it may be found across the great canal, at 
the Dairy café southward of La Rabida; or at the “‘Clam-Bake” | 
across the northern canal, near the Fisheries Building. 


Third Day — Modern Inventions. 


The plan for this day will be much more extended than that | 
of yesterday. It should include Machinery Hall, the Mines, 
Electricity and Transportation Buildings—to each one of which | 
an entire day might well be devoted by visitors able to spend three | 
or four weeks instead of one at the Fair. 

There will be time for no more than a leisurely walk amidst 
the thousands of clattering machines which cover the seventeen 
acres of floor space in Machinery Hall. Do not forget the power- 
house, in the rear, where are located the immense battery of | 
boilers, and the twenty-four thousand horse-power engines that 
set all these machines in motion. 

Leaving Machinery Hall we may next enter the lofty portal 
of the building devoted to Electricity, less noisy than the one we 
have left, but not less complex. Here are nearly ten acres of 
Electric Dynamos, Batteries, Telegraphs, Signals, Heaters, Forges, 
Telephones, Motors and Lights, and other subtle devices of which | 


| 
} 
| 


our fathers knew nothing, but which enter into the every-day life 
of this generation. 

Parallel and abreast of the Electrical Building stands the 
Mining Building, to which we may next take our way. Here are 
displayed all those varied devices by which men pierce the 
rugged mountain lodes, and wrench the metals from the iron 
grasp of Nature. Here are ores, gems, crystals, coal, coke, 
petroleum, natural gas, gold, silver, tin, nickel, minerals in 
general. Here are stamps or crushers, assay and mining appara- 


tus, boring and drilling machinery. 


It is a display which one might profitably visit for study every 
day fora week. But we must cross over to the Golden Door of 
the Transportation Building, where for two hours more we shall 
find our attention absorbed by palace cars, locomotives, road 
engines, steam craft, yachts, naval construction, flying-machines, 
pneumatic tubes,—in short, all the devices of modern travel at 
high speed. 


Fourth Day—The Produce of the Fields. 


Go first to the Building of Agriculture, one of the most beau- 
tiful structures on the grounds. Beneath its ample roofs lie 
spread out eighteen acres of exhibits, of interest to all, and of 
especial interest to the farmer, ranchman and gardener. Here, 
amidst a calm, suggestive of green fields and pastures, we find 
cereals, grasses and forage plants, sugars and confections, dairy 
products and foods, farming tools and farm buildings, pure and 
mineral waters — innumerable articles suggestive of country life 
and country quiet. Two or three hours will be occupied in 
gaining even the most general conception of them. 

Next, we may well go to see the exhibit of live stock beneath 
the forty acres of sheds in the rear, to the southward. Here are 
horses, cattle, sheep, camels, goats, swine, dogs, cats, ferrets, 
rabbits and many wild animals. A hurried view of them will 
occupy two or three hours more of our day; and we shall have to 
hasten past the Stock Pavilion, for performing 
animals, with no more than a glance inside it. 

Finally, pass up through the grounds, north- 
ward, to the Horticultural Building, amidst whose 
lovely flowers, palms, grottos and fountains the 
two last hours of the afternoon may be appro- 
priately spent. 


Fifth Day. 


Some particularly pleasing spectacles have 
been purposely reseryed for the last two days of 
the week. Two hours of the morning of the fifth 
day may be spent at the Women’s and Children’s 
buildings, neighboring one another, to the north 
of Horticultural Hall. 

The exhibit in the Women’s Building is 
designed to represent the progress of woman from 
the earlier, darker ages of humanity to the 
present era, and to illustrate some of what may 
be called the public services of the sex. There is 
a model hospital and model kindergarten, as well 
as parlors fitted to illustrate the comforts of home. 

Another department is devoted to those organ- 
izations of reform and charity of which women 
have ever been the champions. 

In another wing there is a model kitchen; and 
in the open air on the roof, whence a grand view 
of the grounds is obtained, are the “hanging 
gardens,’ with pleasant cafés attached. 

At the Children’s Building near by may be 
seen all manner of famous toys, including the 
“talking doll.’’ Here also are model nurseries, 
kindergartens, children’s kitchens, créches, etc. 
It is a place to which the little ones will beg to 
return, time and again. 

The chief interest of this morning’s excursion, 
however, will be centred at the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, with its spacious Annexes, where are to be 
seen five acres of the master-pieces of the world’s 
greatest painters, sculptors, etchers, carvers and 
other artists. Never before has so varied and 
extensive an Art display been collected under 
one roof. Hours will pass like moments here. 

Yet time must be economized, this afternoon, to visit the 
Fisheries Building, where all the boys, at least, will be captivated 


| by the illustrations of sea-fishing and angling, fresh-water fishing, 


and fish culture. Living fish, large and small, of almost every 
known kind, fill the great tanks of the aquaria, some of which 
have a capacity of forty thousand gallons. 

If possible, an hour more of the afternoon must be given to 
the interior of the stately United States Government Building, 
located across the canal immediately south of the Fisheries. Here 
aie cannon, Gatling guns, shells and projectiles of every sort; 
a mint, showing specimens of every coin made by the United 
States; and also exhibits from every other department of the 
general government. 


Sixth Day—A Tour of the Midway Plaisance. 


Most visitors will feel the need of a little recreation, after 
five full days of conscientious sight-seeing. We propose, there- 
fore, to spend the forenoon in having a royal good time in the 
Midway Plaisance. 

This, portion of the Fair, somewhat apart from the main 
grounds, is a comparatively narrow strip of land, seven-eighths of 
a mile in length, between the Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth Street 


entrances. It is part and portion of the Exposition, and admit- 


tance to the latter entitles the visitor to general admittance to the 
Plaisance, but not to its special attractions, or ‘‘shows.”’ 

These are ‘concessions ;"’ that is to say, the enterprising pro- 
prietors pay for the privilege of being there, and therefore charge 
admission fees. We may regard our visit here as of the nature of 
a recreation, and not to be taken too seriously. 

We can think of it as the “Brother Yagger’’ part of the Fair. 
Here is the Tower of Babel, the Captive Balloon, the Sliding 
Railway, the Turkish Village, the Moorish Palace, the Street in 
Cairo, the Ferris Wheel, the Dahomey Village, the Hagenbeck 
Animal Show, and many other “attractions,’” about which, 
doubtless, other writers will give information to the readers of 
The Companion. The proprietors are so extremely willing to sell 
you tickets of admission, that your pocket-book will suffer here 
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aside a fixed sum for ‘“‘fun"”’ before making this excursion. 

There will now remain of our week but one afternoon in which 
to take a farewell walk through the main grounds, and a parting 
glance at the grand buildings. One may spend an hour at Music 
Hall, another visiting the Columbian Caravels, the old War-Ship 
Niagara, and the Convent of La Rabida, and the rest of the 
afternoon in the buildings of Archzology and Forestry. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 


if you do not guard it rigidly. It may perhaps be well to set | 





COLUMBIAN GUARDS AND GUIDES. 


“What are all these soldiers for?’’ one visitor exclaimed. | 
“They have no guns, but they all wear side-arms, and seem to be | 
on duty everywhere. I wonder if they are Illinois militia ?”’ 
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Columbian Guards on Duty. . 
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the grounds, are also a portion of the Columbian Guards, but are 
distinguished from the Guardsmen proper by a white stripe on the 
trousers’ legs and a white band on the cap. : 

The Exposition grounds are divided into eight districts, to each 
of which a captain and company of the guard are assigned. Reg- 
ular, continuous patrol duty is done in and about the principal 
buildings, both by day and night; and the Guardsmen are on 
duty four hours and off four, alternately. It is also a part of 
their duty to answer questions and give needful information to 
visitors. 

CoLuMBIAN GuipEs.—Another more recently organized corps 
or branch of the Columbian Exposition service has received the 
name of Columbian Guides. 

The fact was recognized that many visitors at the Fair would 
be able to remain but a short time, some for no more than a few 
hours; and that in order to see the most possible, or the best 
features, in a brief time, a guide thoroughly familiar with all the 
exhibits and with the grounds 
would prove a valuable aid. 

Such a guide, to be efficient 
and satisfactory, would need to 
be bright, alert, unusually intel- 
ligent, of good breeding and 
pleasing manners. It occurred, 
therefore, to Colonel Rice and 
his aid-de-camp, Capt. Farnham, 
that a corps of guides, to the 
Bae Li ( number of five hundred, perhaps, 

Ht might be made up of college stu- 
i i | I dents and theological students, 
such as find it necessary to assist 
themselves while getting an edu- 
cation. 

On this plan and from young 
men of this class the Columbian 
Guides are recruited and organ- 
ized. 

Before entering upon their 
responsible, but by no means 
disagreeable duties, the students 
receive a preliminary training, 
lasting from four to six weeks. 
Afterwards they will be stationed 
at various points where appropri- 
ate signs will inform the public 
that guides may be secured on 
payment of a nominal fee. 

Students from many colleges 
have promptly volunteered for 
the service. The salary will prob- 
ably be about the same as that 
of the regular Guardsmen; but 
the duties will be far less arduous, 
although requiring intelligence of 
a high order. 

The service will afford a grand 
chance for a bright young student 
to see a great deal of the Expo- 
sition, and perhaps make many 


“‘Aren’t they handsome fellows—whoever they are!’’ remarked | pleasant acquaintances among persons in the higher walks of life. 


the lady who accompanied the speaker. ‘And so gentlemanly !”’ 
These ‘‘soldiers’’ who constitute so martial a feature of the 


Exposition are the Columbian Guards. There are about twenty- | 
five hundred of them, and they are here to preserve order, protect | 
visitors and carefully guard the costly exhibits which fill these | 


two hundred acres of buildings. 


Few will understand at first thought how enormously valuable 


is this great aggregation of property, and how solicitous the 
exhibitors and owners, particularly the foreign exhibitors, feel 
concerning it. With what misgivings have they sent it so far into 


a comparatively new country, of the wild and lawless doings 
| World’s Fair. A large building has been erected especially for 


in which they have often heard exaggerated tales! 

In the grand building of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
there are millions on millions of dollars’ worth of gold and silver 
ware, jewelry, gems, diamonds, laces, embroideries, tapestries, 
costly furs and rare works of art. But it is for certain antique 
and memorial collections that the greatest anxiety is felt. 


In the Art Gallery, for example,—which the exhibitors properly | 


insisted should be a fireproof structure,—are paintings, sculptures 
and carvings, the value of which cannot even be estimated in 
money. For if marred or destroyed, of course these great 
and valuable works of human genius and inspiration could never 
be replaced. . 

The advisability, the absolute necessity, of a strong corps of 
true and tried men, the personal honesty and honor of every one 
of whom is beyond question, will be manifest. 


How the Guards Are Organized. 


To meet this important exigency the Exposition Directors have 
called to the task of guarding the Fair, Colonel Edmund Rice of 


Massachusetts,—a gallant Union soldier,—and entrusted to him | 


the responsible duty of making “everything safe and secure.” 
Colonel Rice has associated with him captains and minor 

officers from the United States Army, the Grand Army, the 

National Guard and the Loyal Legion, and there have been 


carefully enlisted for service as guardsmen, young men of good | 


character and agreeable presence. In every case, the requisite 
has been unquestionable proofs of good character, sobriety and 
honesty. They must also be intelligent and of courteous manners. 
It was recognized that young men of this stamp could not be 
induced to serve for the pay of an ordinary army private. Sixty 
ddilars per month and uniforms, with lodgings in comfortable 
barracks, are, therefore, allowed them, the sergeants receiving 
seventy and seventy-five dollars per month. 

The uniform, consists of a blue cloth sack coat, ornamented 
with five rows of black braid across the front, and the usual gilt 
buttons. The trousers are of lighter blue, with two stripes of 
black braid down the outside seam and narrow red stripe between 
them. The fatigue cap is of high pattern, with a red band and 
ornamented in front by a crossed gun and sword of the era of 
Columbus, on the centre of which is a miniature morion. 


On occasions of ceremony a black pompon surmounts the cap, | 


with knots of the black braid on the shoulders, and loops of the 
Same on the breast, along with an eagle’s head and a crossbow 
of the pattern of 1492. A belt and handsome small sword or 
hanger completes the equipment. 


The firemen who man the four steam fire engines, stationed on 


The Guides will be distinguished by badges and a partial uni- 
form; and none save those of the Columbian corps will be 
allowed to act in this capacity. 


+ 
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GREAT CANNON ON EXHIBITION. 


At the suggestion of the German Emperor, Herr Krupp, the 
famous manufacturer of great guns, will expend about a million 
of dollars upon his exhibit of cannon and other arms at the 





this purpose, placed between the building for the Leather 
Industries and the Convent of 
La Rabida. 

The chief interest of this 
warlike display will centre in an 
enormous rifled cannon said to 
weigh two hundred and sixty- 
four thousand pounds, or a 
hundred and thirty-two tons— 
“long tons’’—which is asserted 
to be the largest cannon ever 
cast, or at least the longest and 
the heaviest. 

In the forward turret of the 
British Battle-ship Sans Pareil 
are mounted two cannon of a 
hundred and ten tons each. 
H. M. S. Victoria also carries 
a like armament; while guns 
of a hundred tons and of sixty- 
eight tons each are now common 
not only in the English navy 
but on the battle-ships of France 
and Italy. 

This one hundred and thirty- 
two ton gun exhibited by Krupp 
is a breech-loading steel rifle, 
forty-eight feet in length, having 
a caliber of sixteen and a half 
inches. The diameter of the 
piece near the breech-block is 
six feet and four inches. The 
conical, chilled steel projectile 
weighs exactly a ton, and the 
charge of powder near eight 
hundred pounds. So that, speak- 
ing of it as a rifle, we may 
say that the cartridge for this 
mammoth shooter weighs well 
nigh three thousand pounds. 

Fired with the maximum charge of powder the piece is 
estimated to have a range of from fifteen to sixteen miles. It is 
almost needless to say that the use of steam or water is 
required to hoist the projectile to the chamber of the gun when 
it is to be loaded. 

From the factory at Essen it was transported to the sea upon 
a steel “‘bridge’’ mounted upon two very strong cars, having steel | 





frames and sixteen wheels each. On arrival at Baltimore the 
Pennsylvania Railway received it from the steamship and loaded 
it on a similar bridge and two cars, constructed after the German 
model. Thence it was drawn as a special train to the Exposition 
grounds at Chicago, where it will remain on exhibition until 
November next. 

Compared with this huge gun, the largest cannon exhibited by 
the United States at the Fair appear like mere toys. One of these, 
however, is far from being a plaything from any ordinary point 
of view. It is a twelve-inch breech-loading rifle, weighing about 
sixty tons, thirty-six feet six inches in length, and throws a 
projectile of a thousand pounds. Four hundred and sixty pounds 
of powder are burned every time it is fired; and the range is 
estimated to be nearly or quite ten miles. 

The same steel cars and bridge employed for the Krupp gun 
were made use of for transporting each of these great guns to the 
Fair. 

= —— 


A BLIZZARD AT THE FAIR GROUNDS. 


Very beautiful on these late spring days are the Exposition 
grounds, now that everything is approaching completion and 
vernal rays are freshening the lawns, gardens and copses. The 
great white palaces, profusely adorned with allegorical statuary, 
take to themselves new splendors in the mellow May sunshine. 
Beyond them sparkles the blue lake; at their feet they are 
duplicated by the broad Lagoon. 

The buildings are essentially summer palaces. The great 
white statuary groups suggest classic and southern lands with 
which winter has nothing in common. It was for this very 
reason that the great snow-storms of last January and February 
made such strange scenery here. 

I chanced to be among the few persons who struggled out from 
the city to the Exposition grounds on the forenoon of February 
18th. A howling blizzard had swooped down from the northeast. 
Earth, sky and city were hidden in a vortex of fiercely driven 
snow. At times one could with difficulty stand erect in the teeth 
of the blinding, whirling clouds, and withal it was very cold. 

From the sheltered southeast corner of the Horticultural 
Building the spectacle was something more than wintry; it was 
unlike anything I had ever before seen or imagined. It could be 
vaguely but fitly described only by that much abused word, 
weird. At one moment gusts enveloped the entire grounds, 
blotting out everything from view, making the place look as 
vacant as the blank white levels of a Manitoba prairie. Then 
suddenly from out the eddying cloud, would loom the gigantic, 
dim outline and roof of some great building. 

Like a mountain ridge the great Manufactures Building arose 
across the Lagoon, to be lost again as quickly as it had appeared. 
Now it is the lofty dome of the United States Government Building 
that breaks for an instant through the shifting drift, disappears 
and is followed by an equally fugitive glimpse of the dome of the 
Illinois State Building; farther to the north one has a fleeting 
vision of the pale Fisheries Building and the low, black pines 
beyond it. Then wind and whirling white again hide everything 
till the lofty portals of the Electricity and Mining Buildings 
emerge startlingly near—emerge and disappear, in turn, at the 
caprice of the snow-billows. 

At one moment the only object visible was Theodore Roosevelt's 
log “‘hunter’s camp,’ on an islet of the Lagoon. That quaint 
little structure disclosed itself beneath the wreathing snow-clouds 
and looked to be quite in harmony with the wintry fury. 

Not a human being was in sight. In the semi-obscurity and 
ghostly whiteness, all these vast, tenantless structures gave one 
the impression of ruins. It was as if some nameless catastrophe 
had come to thwart the purposes of the builders. 

What especially heightened this dreary similitude was the 
frequent, indistinct glimpses of the great groups of white, nude 
statuary. Forth from thick snow-clouds these emblematic figures 
and effigies of the artists’ fancy gazed down, as if suddenly 
unfolded from the bosom of the storm. This effect was some- 
times startling; their white faces seemed to wear a look of mute 
despair for the disaster that had 
overtaken the Fair. 

Beating one’s way slowly 
past the long front of the Trans- 
portation Building and turning 
into the deserted square where 
stands the Administration Build- 
ing, one saw strange effects pre- 
sented by the mural paintings 
on the northerly fronts of 
Machinery Hall and the Agri- 
cultural Building. Only at 
intervals could a glimpse be 
gained of the lithe, bright statue 
of Diana, on the dome of the 
Agricultural Building; and then 
often the goddess seemed to 
be traversing the wild sky, the 
white dome beneath her feet 
being hidden from view. 

Nearly or quite a foot of 
snow fell that day; and the 
cumulative weight of it on so 
many acres of roofs seemed at 
one time to be on the point 
of producing something worse 
than an ideal catastrophe. The 
sashes of the roofs broke down 
in a great many places, precipi- 
tating tons of snow and broken 
glass to the floors below. An 
area of a thousand square feet 
in the roof of Machinery Hall 
fell at once; and this was feared 
to be but the prelude of a still 
more terrible collapse. But the 
strong trusswork bore the strain 
well, and the loss of nothing 
more costly than sash and glass 
resulted from the visitation of the blizzard. 

As soon as the storm had ceased, a smal! army of laborers 
was set at work clearing the roofs. Avalanches rendered this a 
perilous service at many points; and in the end it was found most 
practicable to purposely break holes in the roofs, through which 
the snow could be thrown down to the floors, whence it could be 


carted away at leisure. C. A. STEPHENS. 
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HE MIDWAY PLAISANCE. 


The Midway Plaisance is the Bohemian 
wing of the World’s Fair. 

It was a happy thought of the Directors to separate from the 
Exposition proper all those features that fall within the category 
of “‘Shows’’—and place them somewhat apart and by themselves, 
where they can be seen or omitted at the pleasure of the visitor. 

Midway Plaisance is a tract seven-eighths of a mile in length 
by two hundred yards in width, extending away eastward at 
right angles from Jackson Park, the site of the main Exposition. 
It is enclosed, as are the Exposition groffnds; and the same 
ticket of admission suffices for both. 

But extra admission fees are charged by the proprietors of all 
the amusing special ‘‘Concessions’’ which constitute the attractions 
of the Plaisance. Here, then, all may spend a little money in 
recreation, or in the restaurants with which the place abounds. 
All the ‘“‘Shows’’ and ‘Sights’ here are eminently proper, while 
not a few possess merits which commend them, especially to 
young folks. 


Mechanical Contrivances. 


Tue Siipine Raitway extends along the entire south side of 
the Plaisance. It is not an inclined plane, as the name might 
suggest, but resembles an ordinary elevated railroad. Here, by 
purchase of a ticket, the visitor may ride at the rate of a hundred 
miles per hour. A speed of a hundred and sixty miles an hour 
has, indeed, been claimed for the train. The motive power is 
water under high pressure. 

The cars have no wheels, but are provided with shoes which 
fit closely to rails about eight inches wide. Connected with each 
shoe is a pipe through which water at a pressure of one hundred 
and fifty pounds to the square inch is forced out betwixt the 
surface of the rail and the shoe, thus continuously 
lifting the shoe on a film of water about a six- 
teenth of an inch in thickness. 

Joined with every second car of the train, 
there is a turbine motor driven by water from the 
same large pipe, which extends beneath the track. 
The motors impel the train, which glides onward 
very easily and smoothly, since it literally rests 
on the water film between the rail and the car 
shoe. 

Tue Captive BALLoon.—In the car of a large, 
strong balloon, which is securely anchored by 
long lines, visitors who have aéronautic tastes 
may make a voyage skyward, ascending fifteen 
hundred feet—five hundred feet higher than the 
celebrated Eiffel Tower. If the day chosen for 
the ascent be clear, a fine view of the Exposition 
grounds, the lake and the city of Chicago may be 
obtained. A party of fifteen persons may ascend 
at one time. 

Tue Ferris Wueei.—This is a prodigious 
counterpart of those ‘‘swing-wheels”’ often seen 
at country fairs; an open, vertical wheel with 
swinging seats, attached at the perimeter, which 
keep their equilibrium and yet alternately ascend 
and descend as the wheel revolves. 

The wheel at the Plaisance is two hundred 
and fifty feet in height, or diameter, the axis resting on opposite 
towers, each one hundred and thirty feet high. It is an enormous 
affair of its kind, with immensely heavy castings, and altogether 
is estimated to weigh fully two thousand tons. The effect of its 
revolution will be something quite thrilling. 

Tue Tower or BABeL.—This odd structure is said to have a 
height of four hundred feet and a diameter at the base of one 
hundred. It is designed neither as a joke, nor as a burlesque of 
the modern Chicago hotel or business block, although many of 
these approximate it in height. 

Like that upon the Plain of Shinar this tower is provided with 
a gradually ascending walk which appears to coil about the 
structure like the threads of a screw, by means of which the 
visitor may reach the top. But unlike the tower of ancient 
days, so far as recorded, there is, in addition, a double track 
electric railway and a swiftly running elevator, for the benefit of 
degenerate modern muscles. An extensive view is to be had 
from the top story of the Tower, where there is hung a pleasing 
chime of bells. 

Tue Guass Factories.—An exhibit of a more practical 
sort is the Glass Works. There are two of these factories at the 
Plaisance: one where the manufacture of Venetian glassware, by 
native workmen, will be illustrated; the other displaying the 
blast furnace and methods of an American Company. At the 
American establishment, fifty or more workmen from Toledo 
will be constantly employed. Very beautiful glassware will be 
for sale here. 

Tue NatatoriuM.—A large swimming-pool is inclosed within 
a building two hundred and fifty by one hundred and ninety feet, 
where one may take a real “swim” in water of agreeable tem- 
perature, and afterwards refresh himself at a café beneath the 
same roof. Boys who go to the Fair will find this Natatorium 
a very attractive addition to the ‘‘features.’’ 


Glimpses of Foreign Life. 


Tue DAHOMEY VILLAGE.—The Amazons, or female soldiers 
of the King of Dahomey, have an historic notoriety which has 
been renewed within the last two years by reports of their 
desperate contests with the French army of invasion. Assurances 
are given that a detail of the warlike ‘ladies’ will do garrison 
service at the Dahomey village on the Plaisance. 

The mode of life, houses, cookery, etc., of the Dahometans 
will also be illustrated by forty or fifty of these singular Africans, 
who will live there during the summer much as they live in their 
own country. 

Tut HaGENBECK ANIMAL SHow.—This is a German “con- 
cession,”” where visitors may witness the performances of a 


will stud this broad avenue of the Plaisance, on either hand. 








trained troupe of seventy or more lions, tigers, leopards, dogs, 
elephants, cattle and horses. The trainers have a world-wide | 
renown and many of the feats performed by the animals are little | 
less than marvellous. 

The attractions mentioned are but a small part of those which 





There are to be a German Village, an Austrian Village, a | 
Malay Campong, a Tunisian Village and a Turkish Village; a 
Dutch Settlement, and an East India Settlement; an Ice Railway; | 
a Japanese Bazaar; a Moorish Palace, and a Street in Cairo; a 
Pompeiian House; a Minaret Tower; and a Panorama of the | 
Volcano of Kilauea. 

Nor are these all. There are rumors of several new attrac- 
tions, at the time of writing; and some, indeed, of those above 
mentioned may be removed from the Fair. But there will be 
quite enough of interest at the Plaisance to occupy at least one 
half-day or more. 


AN ESKIMO VILLAGE. 


‘‘Now let’s go see our fellow-citizens, the Eskimos!’’ one alert 
visitor at the Fair was recently heard to exclaim. 

“TI feel an interest in those folks, since Alaska was annexed,”’ 
he added. ‘They are our folks now, you know; and they say 
there are twenty-five or thirty thousand of them, living on United 
States territory. They are really very interesting people; the 
oldest race on the earth; a survival of the Stone Age and the 
Glacial Epoch. And now we are going to blend them with 
Anglo-Saxon, German, Irish, Negro and Chinaman, to make 
that future cosmopolite—the American.” 

‘Well, a little dash of Eskimo may do no harm,” replied his 
companion, in the same vein. ‘‘Lead the way. I'm with you.” 


The Home of the Eskimos. 
The Eskimo Village, called also the Husky Village-and the 


Innuit Colony, is located in the extreme northwestern corner of 
the Expositien Grounds, near the 57th Street entrance. It is 


surrounded by a green fence; and the fence signifies that a small 
admission fee has to be paid before entering. No resentment need 








Eskimos and their Snow Hut. 


be felt against the parties who control the colony, however, on 
this account, since they are obliged to pay the World’s Fair 
directors liberally for the privilege of exhibiting it. Moreover, 
how, without some sort of barrier and an admission fee would it 
be possible to protect the little settlement from being overwhelmed 
by the crowds of sight-seers ? 

An area of several acres is thus inclosed, including a pond, 
where will be displayed during the summer the Eskimo modes of 
boating in kayaks and oomiaks, also fishing and seal capture. 

The village is composed of nine or ten families; in all about 
sixty persons; men, women, boys, girls, and one little baby, only 
three weeks old—the quaintest mite of humanity imaginable. 

Each family resides in a cabin covered with bark or with moss; 
and there is also a topek, or lodge, of walrus-skin, pitched on 
birchen poles, in which—at present writing—are laid up kayaks, 
harpoons, paddles, nets, sleeping-bags,—in short, the complete 
outfit of an Innuit hunter. 

On the other side of the inclosure are the dog-pens, where one 
may see very fine specimens of the strong, thick-haired, draught 
dogs, along with some very pretty puppies. Numbers of hand- 
some dogs are running about the village. Still others are attached 
to sledges in couples, by collar-straps and long traces of green 
hide. 


Winter Sports of the Innuits. 


During the winter season a great many young people from the 
neighboring city have enjoyed the novelty of a sledge-ride after 
Eskimo, dogs, in charge of a Husky driver, generally a boy 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, provided with a prodigiously 
heavy whip, not less than fifteen feet in length, the loud crack 
of which resounds through the village like a pistol-shot. 

Five of the men, three of the women and a number of the girls 
and boys have already learned to speak English with considerable 
fluency; and when the visitor has become a little familiarized 
with their appearance, he will find that they are by no means 
lacking in intelligence, shrewdness, or even in humor. 

The three older men evince a candor and good sense with 
regard to their situation at the Exposition and their sojourn in the 
United States, which do great credit to their powers of observation 
and judgment. They converse sensibly and give one the impres- 
sion that they accept the fact that they are a part of the Fair and 
hence must tolerate with patience and good humor the sometimes 
impertinent curiosity of sight-seers. 

None the less, it is well for the visitor to bear in mind that these 
denizens of the far north are fellow-creatures, entitled to the 
courtesies of life, and that their domiciles, though humble, should 
not be rudely entered without knocking and a courteous word, 


| garb of seal-skin for summer clothing. 


| color, flecked and tinged with darker tints of the fur. 





asking permission to do so. For surely we would not wish to | 


give these people the impression that Americans are a very 
numerous tribe of savages. 
Several of the larger girls are comely and attractive in appear- 


| ance; and as for the boys,—well, they are good, hearty boys, in 


just a little danger, perhaps, of learning too many things from 


| their Chicago contemporaries. 


When this was written they had not discarded their winter 
It is decidedly handsome, 
and in the ordinary sense ‘‘expensive,”’ apparel, of a pearl-gray 
What 
especially commends it to the eye is its warmth, utility and 
fitness to the climate for which it has been devised. 

It consists of a frock, trousers, moccasins and hood, with 
underwear of fox fur; and the style of dress for the two sexes 
appears not to differ much, save in the matter of ornamentation, 
bindings and borders, and in the hoods attached to the collar of 
the frock. 

The hoods of the women are much the larger, being designed 
as baby-holders, where the little one nestles comfortably on 
mamma’s shoulder. With the advancing spring the thinner 
summer apparel of dressed bird skins or light deer skin will 
probably be put on. 

These Eskimos, it should be stated, are not from Alaska, but 
from Labrador, from the vicinity of Cape Chudleigh southward 
to the Moravian Mission of Nain. They are of the same race, 
however, and in garb, methods of hunting and mode of life 
closely resemble those of Northwest America, known there also as 
Innuits, Mahlemuts and by the whalemen as ‘‘Huskies.”’ 

Some of the names of these people are typically Innuit. At 
one hut—the fourth of the row—resides Kupa (pronounced almost 
as if written Cooper) and his wife, Kututicook. 

Neighbors of the excellent Kupa and his wife are Kanggegat- 
chook and his lady, Tuklivena. Three bright boys about the 
village are Pamiuk, Degoudlak and Kamaliuit. 

One baby girl three months old bears the rather pretty name ot 
Punniniok which, as pronounced by her Innuit mother, has a 
very musical intonation. One little boy, also aged three months, 
born in this country, has been by common consent christened 
Christopher Columbus! 

The wee baby of three weeks, alluded to above, is to be named 
Nancy. Her mother’s mission or Christianized name is Esther; 
and Esther is a very pretty little matron, in seal-skin, not much 
more than nineteen years of age. 

These people have appeared rather more at 
home during the cold weather of the past winter 
than they will through a western summer perhaps ; 
but they will be scarcely less interesting in July 
than in January, so remote are their habits and 
appearances from anything to which Americans 
are accustomed. 





THE COLOSSAL STATUARY GROUPS 
And Artistic Decorations. 


“These great buildings, covered with staff 
and plaster merely, to resemble marble and stone 
—do they not look trashy and cheap?” 

This question has been frequently asked by 
many persons who dislike shoddy work and 
showy effects. 

The answer is, No. So far from looking 
trashy and cheap, it is well nigh impossible to 
realize, from outward inspection, that these 
imposing palaces are built of anything save stone. 
The illusion is complete. The imitation is not 
apparent. It is with difficulty one believes that 
the walls are not masonry. So perfectly does 
staff adapt itself to the needs of such huge temporary structures! 

Nor is it for walls, pillars, colonnades, gables and cornices 
alone that this magic material lends itself with such success. It is 
equally available for the artistic decorations, the pediments, the 
huge allegorical statuary and the emblematic and mythical pieces 
which so preéminently distinguish these World’s Fair structures 
from all other great buildings of the country. 

Business blocks there are in many cities as tall as these; but 
they are simply huge, square, box-like edifices for the most part, 
lacking in architectural beauty and artistic adornment. But the 
Exposition buildings appear fairly to blossom at every portal, 
portico, parapet, arcade, niche and spandrel, with not only the 
more common, simple devices, but with a profusion of the most 
variously conceived statuary, specially devised for the Columbian 
anniversary. The extent and variety of this external art work of 
the Exposition is wonderful. 


A Great Outdoor Art Exhibition. 


Colossal ideal groups, conceived to represent War, Peace, 
Achievement, Discovery, Savagery, Civilization, Progress, with 
mythic and historic pieces, depicting human evolution from earliest 
times, give the entire site a semblance of what we may believe 
Athens or Rome to have been when classic art was at the zenith 
of its development. 

And this which looks to be so truly, so stupendously marble, 
pure white from Mount Pentelicus, or Paros, is all of staff! 
One wonders when and where it has all been fashioned and 
designed, and how the artists can have managed it. 

All or nearly all these diverse groups and pieces have been 
created here on the grounds within the past few months. Through- 
out the winter the Forestries Building has been one great studio to 
which not many lookers-on have been admitted, and none without 
a special permit, or “‘pass.’’ 

The Forestries Building, as many readers will recall, is located 
in the southeastern quarter of the Exposition grounds, on the 
rocky peninsula beyond the southerly arm of the Lagoon. It is 
five hundred and twenty-eight feet in length by two hundred in 
breadth, and is in itself a curiosity of architecture, being of the 
rustic type in a remarkable degree. 

A veranda extends entirely around the structure, the roof of 
which is supported by a colonnade of triple columns, twenty-five 
feet in height, each the trunk of a large tree with the bark intact. 
The walls are of slabs from trees; and the door-frames, window- 
frames, panels and interior partitions are done in the same 
arboreal style. 

The building is designed to house the forestry and natural 
woods exhibits; but meantime, before the arrival of these, 1t has 
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served as an enormous studio for the creation of gigantic art 
groups. To watch the artists at work here has been one of the 
most diverting of all the preliminary glimpses of the Fair. 

The visitor might readily have imagined it to be that magical 
story cavern where all the giants of the folk-lore of all races and 
all times were brought into existence; for most of the statues and 
groups made here are eight or ten times life-size. 

Here were to be seen swarms of pigmy-seeming workmen in 
white aprons, artists and 
their foreign assistants, 
running or climbing about 
the great half-finished 
figures, or sitting perched 
on stagings around them, 
chiseling and fashioning Mh * 
Cyclopean noses, chins, iD berth My i 
hands or toes. wey "otf 

Out of this corner a 
big Pharaoh in his war 
chariot drives his plung- 
ing steeds, astride the 
arched necks of which sit 
half a dozen Lilliputian 
artisans, delineating a 
mane or excavating an 
ear. Beyond are Am- 
phitrites and Tritons for 
the fountains; Thors and 
Balders; Greek athletes 
hurling the discus; Nio- 
bes, Venuses, Junos and 
Apollos; and not far off 
a Columbus, fourteen feet 
tall, holding up the stand- 
ard of Spain, with the 
determined mien of a 
Hercules. 

This statue of Colum- 
bus stands on the plaza in 
front of the Administra- 
tion Building, and was 
designed by Miss Mary 
Lawrence, a pupil of 
Augustus St. Gaudens. 

Some statue, bust or 
mask of the Discoverer 
meets the eye, indeed, at 
almost every turn. 

From another alcove 
looks forth the laurel-crowned head and severe features of a great 
Cesar, with his Brutus hard by, still lacking legs and arms. 

No fixed plan for the construction of these ambitious creations 
seems to have been followed. In one quarter the figures are first 
fashioned in sculptor’s deep-brown clay and afterward coated 
over with liquid plaster. In another the hero or the horse is made 
up from sections of staff cast on wooden molds and skilfully 
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A Sign of the Zodiac. 





jomed together, piece to piece, supported inside by a wooden | 


frame, or skeleton. 

In still other instances the artisans appear to have set to work 
with fibre and plaster, and slowly built the figure from its pedestal, 
outlining and fashioning it as they proceeded upward. Each chief 

artist has apparently had his own ideas and his own methods of 
' construction. 

Not the least difficult feature of these art labors has been the 
removal of the ponderous groups from the workshop to their 
appointed places on or about the buildings. Tackles, cranes and 





A Group on the Agricultural Building. 


jack-screws have been brought into requisition to hoist them upon | 


cars, or great trucks. To elevate a group weighing ten tons to its 
place over some lofty portal or parapet fifty, seventy-five or a 
hundred feet from the ground requires both skill and experience; 
for, aside from the weight of the mass, it must be handled with 
great care. 

While removing the huge female figure, representing “‘War,” 
to its place on the Administration Building, hold of it was lost, 
from the parting of a guy, and it came plunging downward, 
breaking its arms and otherwise disfiguring the conception of the 
artist, besides nearly killing several workmen. 

Most colossal of all the statuary is Mr. French's ideal 


“Republic,” sixty feet in height, elevated on an imposing pedestal | 


in the southerly basin of the Lagoon. 

Another of the most noticeable groups is the “Quadriga,”’ 
Which surmounts the Columbian Arch of the Peristyle, where 
the Discoverer is represented as if returning in triumph to 
America, riding in the car of a conqueror, drawn by four horses, 





which are being led, for the moment, by goddesses. Here again 
the genius of Mr. French has been given free rein. 

About this southerly Basin, between the Peristyle and the 
Administration Building, stand also six Rostral Pillars, ornamented 
by the prows of galleys and surmounted by ‘‘Neptunes,”’ which 
add strikingly to the ancient classic semblance of the square. 

Another artistic creation before which many pause and seem | 
pleasantly moved is the group called ‘“‘The Sleep of the Flowers,”’ | 

at the west portal of Horticultural Hall, fronting on the 
Lagoon. Especially bold and impressive are a number of 
the groups near the Golden Door of the Transportation 
Building. But for grace and beauty none perhaps excel the 
pure white Muses and several other mythic conceptions of 
Mr. Bauer. 

The wild animal fauna of America, too, have been levied 
on, as well as ancient art, for decorative representation. 
Mr. Kemeys has sculptured mountain lions, grizzlies and 
bisons, all admirably done in staff; and on the Agricultural 
Building there is an especially fine group of oxen. 

Nor have the painters been far behind the sculptors in 
their efforts. Both mythology and history seem to have 
been searched, scanned and read afresh by the artists for 
subjects for the external mural paintings, as also for deco- 
rative scenes on corridors and ceilings 

Many of these pieces are, in truth, marvellous studies, not 
‘only from the aptness with which the subjects have been 
chosen, but for the harmonious use of color on a grand scale. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE. 


Were the children forgotten when people were considering 
how to make the Fair attractive to every one? 

By no means. On the contrary, they have a house built 
and furnished on purpose for them. It has been built 
wholly from gifts of those who love children and desire that 
they as well as the older folks may be represented at the 
Exposition, and may enjoy the idea that there 1s one building 
which is in a peculiar sense their home, and the place where 
all that interests them is exhibited 

It is a beautiful building, containing eight or ten large, 
well-lighted rooms, or salons, decorated delightfully with 
pictures, panels and friezes, in blue and gold. 

In front there is a handsome fountain in marble, made in 
London, under the direction of Miss Frances Willard and 
Miss Gordon. The design is that of a little girl holding outa 
cup of cold water. 

Within the house, first of all, in a pleasant, nursery-like 
room, we are allowed to visit a créche, or baby-garden, which 
is so fortunate as to be in the personal care of Miss Maria M. Love, 
of Buffalo, whose name of itself is a pledge of fitness. Here are 
to be seen all those things which pertain to the wants, necessities, 
joys, sorrows and pleasures of the youngest children. 

It 1s a model of what a nursery should be; and throughout the 
Fair instruction will be given here as to the most approved 
methods of dressing, feeding, ‘‘doctoring’’ and amusing very little 
people. 

There is also to be an exhibition of the Japanese methods of 
caring for infants in the flowery isles of the far eastern seas, and 
more novel still, the methods of the Pueblo Indian mothers of | 
New Mexico. 

Incidentally there will be an exhibition of the cradles of various 
nations and races, and the nursery amusements of Guatemala 
and of distant Paraguay are to be displayed. 

The French toy-makers, moreover, have asked for a room 
forty feet long by twenty in width, 
in which will be shown to American 
children al] the curious toys of 
France; and they are indeed some- 
thing wonderful in their variety. 

In another room there will be a 
model kindergarten; and in still 
another a children’s kitchen, where 
it is enough to make one laugh out- 
right to see little girls not more than 
six or eight years of age learning 
to cook; while others are taught to 
make cakes, to boil, to bake, to 
sweep, dust, make beds and perform 
other household duties. 

For older children, in another 
room there is a Swedish workshop, 
where wood-carving is taught, and 
boys learn to handle carpenters’ 
tools. 

In the library, which is in charge | 
of Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, are to be 
seen scores of famous picture-books, 
and also a great array of juvenile 
magazines and periodicals, Ameri- 
can, English, French and German, 
together with a large number of 
books for young people, by the most 
popular authors. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
feature of all is in the room where, 
by authorization of the State of 
Pennsylvania, is an illustration of 
the method by which little children 
who are unfortunately born deaf- 
mutes are successfully taught to speak and converse like other 
children. This philanthropic endeavor is mm the charge of Miss 
Mary Garrett of Philadelphia. 

The Assembly Room will be furnished as a children’s audi- 
torium, with little chairs, settees and a stage, where stereopticon 
lectures, with a wonderful collection of views, of a great variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects, will be given by the older 
boys, assisted by girls. 

Among the decorations on the panels of the different rooms 
will be many scenes from ‘‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales,’’ illustrating the 
exploits of “Jack the Giant-Killer’’ and ‘Little Red Riding- 
Hood.”’ Across the ceiling will be artistically depicted the Signs 
of the Zodiac. 

Finally and topmost, the broad roof of the house will be fitted 
up as a play-ground, or play-garden, with a strong wire netting 
set up around the parapet to guard the young visitors from 
accident. Here there will be flowers, vines, arbors and—it is 
said—real birds, butterflies and perhaps squirrels. 





| from one of fifteen hun- 


volts, may be transmitted. 


| electric mechanism vet produced. 


Beyond all doubt the youngsters will beg to be allowed to come 
here, and the only difficulty will be to coax them away from so 
fascinating a spot when the closing hour draws nigh. 


—— 


AN ELECTRICAL WONDERLAND. 


The Columbian Exposition will be distinguished preeminently 
from all previous World’s Fairs by its novel electrical exhibits. 
At no former Fair could such a display have been presented; for 
during the last ten years—nay, during the last five years—a 
marvellous progress has been made in the contro! and application 
of this subtle form of energy. 

For the first time in the history of World's Fairs, electricity 
has been given a department wholly by itself. One of the greater 
buildings of the Exposition is devoted exclusively to electrical 
exhibits; nor will this vast building contain them all; the grand 
spectacular displays will be made out-of-doors. 

Within the building will be installed the extensive apparatus 
of various prominent companies, both national and foreign; and 
in this connection it may be added that, although ample space has 
been allotted to foreign exhibitors, the Exposition will very 
markedly demonstrate the preéminence of American electricians 
The United States, indeed, may fairly put forth a claim as the 
birthplace and home of electrical science. The exhibits will be 
divided into numerous groups and sub-groups. 

One of the most unique of these will contain Mr. Edison's new 
kinetograph, by means of which sights and scenes are electrically 


| photographed, if such an expression may be used, and revealed to 


the eye of spectators at a distance. In short, the kinetograph will 
transmit a picture of the face of a distant friend, while the 
telephone transmits his words. In this group will also be phono- 
graphs of several kinds, illustrating how by the use of coated 
cylinders a man in Europe may give a long description of affairs 
toa frend in America, or 
directions as to his busi- 
ness, which may be for 
warded by steamer and 
on arrival may be exactly 
repeated, even to the tone 
and inflections of the 
speaker's voice. 

Still another group con- 
tains electric motors of 
all descriptions and sizes, 


dred horse-power, de- 
signed for a large locomo- 
tive, down to those small 
pieces of mechanism which 
drive the dentist’s drill 
when excavating a tooth. 

Hard by will be located 
apparatus for heating 
houses by electricity, also 
for heating ovens for 
baking, and flatirons for 
ironing clothes continu- 
ously, without taking the 
irons to the stove. 

Yet another group will 
illustrate how electrotyp- 
ing, electro- plating, nickel- 
ing and gilding are done 
by electrical action, also 
forging, tempering and 
welding metals. 

Of much interest will 
be the historical group, 
where will be on exhibition 
many primitive - looking 
electrical machines, batter- 
ies, insulators, etc., of 
earlier inventors, such as 
Franklin, Faraday, Davy, Morse and others. In this group will 
be shown objects of interest collected by the late Cyrus W. Field, 
mementos and relics of the voyages made by him to lay the first 
Atlantic cable 

During the summer several electrical congresses will be held at 
the Exposition, when prominent electricians of America and 
Europe will meet to discuss topics pertaining to their science. 

Professor Tesla has offered to exhibit some of the recently 
discovered wonders and paradoxes of electricity; how, for 
example, currents of enormously high tension, up to a millon 
It is understood, too, that the same 
eminent electrician has volunteered personally to illustrate how, 
under certain circumstances, a current of one hundred thousand 
volts may be sent through the human body without injury to life; 
an experiment which seems the more wonderful when we recall 
the fact that the currents made use of for executing murderers at 
Sing Sing, New York, have never exceeded two thousand volts. 

But the displays which will prove most popular will undoubtedly 
be the splendid out-of-door effects at night; the lofty-spraying 
electrical fountains, the thousands of arc-lights and the search- 
lights, throwing enormous shafts of brilliant white slowly over 
the grounds, lighting up first one building, then another. 

There will be not far from eight thousand arc-lamps, each of 
two thousand candle-power, and about a hundred and thirty 
thousand incandescent bulbs of sixteen candle-power. Arc-lights 
as powerful even as eight thousand candles each will be exhibited ; 
and in contrast to them tiny incandescent bulbs set among the 
foliage of trees or amidst flowers, of only a sixteenth of one 
candle-power, faintly glowing in the dark like fire-flies. 

Grand _ effects will also be produced by the powerful search- 
lights on the highest towers. There will be two of these on the 
Electricity Building. By many experts the devices for manipu- 
lating these lights are considered the most marvellous pieces of 
By a delicate switch machinery 
the operator can throw the light to any altitude, at any angle he 
may desire. In the purely ornamental uses of electricity, the 
two great electric fountains near the central court will be the most 
gorgeous exhibition of their kind ever attempted. 

Another feature of the electrical exhibit will be the electric 
launches that ply on the lagoons and along the canals. Scores of 








Plenty 


| the pleasure boats and yachts in the harbor, near the long pier, 


will also be equipped with electric motors and storage batteries; 
and a number of torpedo boats will occasionally give practical 
demonstration of the uses of electricity in naval warfare 
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An Ode. 
THE OPENING OF THE EXPOSITION. 


Written for The Companion, 


By the Right Honorable The Marquis of Lorne. 


Guests’ Voices. 
Queen of the Inland Seas, whose breast 
Gives to our stars their northern rest, 
Proud city, striped with rail and street, 
Glad welcomer of weary feet, 
We come to thee 
To breathe the freedom of thy wondrous plain, 
Where Liberty and Labor hold their reign, 
Our Queen, Republican ! 
‘rhat power by warriors owned, 
Success in battle’s van, 
Thee here hath crowned and throned, 
In lands our sires scarce knew to be; 
Now centre of a Continent, whose sway 
And pulse of manhood all men shall obey ! 


The City Answers. 
California unto Maine, 
Greetings now, and oft again! 
With flames more fierce than western sun 
Through your aid I strove and won! 
My halls now tread. 
My guests, the States of our great Commonwealth! 
Ye elder Nations, Welcome, Peace and Health! 
In one dear ancient speech 
I greet their peoples all, 
To all my hand I reach, 
And each my Brother call. 
In Peace now forward all! Ahead 
The lights of Progress beckon, as we speed, 
Nor call we halt while pine the poor in need. 


Vorce of State of Ilinois. 
Lone Prairie! now our people's home, 
The murmurs of Newfoundland’s foam 
First brought the Norseman’s shout to you, 
Ere yet the south the Spaniard knew,— 
Our fair new Land! 
The mother of our millions, freedom-born, 
Still yields the world the plenty of thy horn! 
Thy mines, thy yellow grain, 
Innumerable herds, 
The car, the plow, the wain, 
The forest’s whispered words, 
And Science with her magic wand, 
Thou givest these, but better far thy crown, 
The heart’s own welcome, which is Love’s Renown! 


Chorus of Prayer. 
Lord, Who to guest and host hast made 
Tribute Thy gold, Thy light, Thy shade, 
Through whom each Nation’s jarring wheel 
Shall some world-harmony reveal, 
Be with us here! 
Make Thou grim Industry’s vast storm to rise 
Prayerful, to bless our ranks and argosies! 
Our greatness comes from Thee, 
Who led our sires of yore, 
And called us o’er the sea 
To hail Columbia‘s shore. 
Our Lord, Thee only do we fear. 
Now let the Nations’ rivalry proclaim 
They ask Thine aid, as toilers in Thy name! 


Sn 


NOVEL AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


The most novel of the State Buildings on the Exposition 
grounds is that of Florida. At first view,—see a representation of 
iton the next page,—one can scarcely believe that it is designed for 
a house. It is an.exact reproduction of Old Fort Marion at St. 
Augustine, built by the Spanish. The fort itself covered an 
area of four acres, and required a garrison of a thousand men. 

The reproduction here is a hundred 
and fifty-five feet square, representing a 
four-bastioned fortress. The walls sim- 
ulate masonry, loopholed for musketry 
and provided with gate and moat. 

But on the inside this apparent for- 
tress is a house, containing reception- 
rooms, parlors and exhibit-rooms, fin- 
ished in the native woods of Florida and 
opening upon an interior court planted 
with feathery bamboo and orange-trees, 
with parterres of flowers. Visitors agree 
in pronouncing it the oddest house ever 
built. 

Next after Florida, the house of Cal- 
ifornia—if house it may be called—is 
perhaps the most remarkable exter- 
nally. The idea, primarily, appears to 
have been to convey the impression 
that ‘‘there is nothing small or conven- 
tional about California.’’ 

Accordingly we find ourselves con- 
templating a structure nearly four hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length by weil 
nigh a hundred and fifty in width, lofty, 
of almost grossly massive aspect. 

The architecture is that of the old 
Spanish mission ‘churches of early Cal- 
ifornia, into which there are thrown a 
number of classic features. The main 
tower is a reproduction of that of the 
old church at San Diego. The walls 
are artificially seamed and darkened 
to resemble old masonry. It has a vast, 
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| and lifelike; so are the foxes, the 


| State Buildings is the structure 


| and twenty feet long by four 








| the exhibit is truly immense. 


| York, Pennsylvania, Missouri 





ground floor, are several fountains about which are grouped the | and has attending launches and cutters, in all respects like an 
On the open | actual war-ship. 
man-of-war discipline ; and exhibitions of naval drill will be given. 


state exhibit of wines, fruits, cereals and ores. 
roof is a typical Californian garden, which is reached by elevators. 


Externally, and on a smaller scale, the State Building of 


Kansas suggests that of California. It will prove very attractive, 
particularly to young people, by 
reason of its remarkable exhibit 
of the wild animals of North 
America, made by the Kansas 
University. 

The wild white Rocky Moun- 
tain goats and wild “bighorn’’ 
sheep are especially well mounted 


wolves, the moose, elk, bison 
and deer. The two mountain- 
lion mothers with their groups 
of kittens are very attractively 
done. 

Another novelty among the 


erected by the new State of 
Washington. This is, indeed, 
suggestive of the Pacific coast 
and the magnificent forests of 
Puget Sound. . 

The structure is about two 
hundred feet long by one hun- 
dred and twenty wide; and the 
lower story is constructed of five 
tiers of sided logs, those of the 
lower tier being each a hundred 


feet in thickness! This story 
constitutes an appropriate state 
timber exhibit in itself. 

The interior is finished in 
cedar and fir; and in front there 
is an enormous flagstaff consist- 
ing of a single tree five or six 
feet in diameter and of prodigi- 
ous altitude. Considered as the 
State of Washington’s first effort, 


Many others of the State 
Buildings are almost equally 
novel. Of these may be men- 
tioned that of Illinois, the largest 
and most expensive of all; that 
of Texas; that of Virginia, which 
is built to reproduce the home of 
Washington at Mount Vernon; 
that of Massachusetts, modelled 
after the mansion of the Hancock 
family ; and those of Iowa, New 


and Colorado, which are notice- 
ably handsome structures. 


The State Buildings and the SD a uduaneasil a 
| Foreign Buildings, ' , ‘ 


several of 
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It will be manned by a trained crew under 


Much interest appears to attach to the novel reproduction of 


the Convent of La Rabida—literally the Mad Lady—in Spain, 


of the time of Columbus. It 
was there that the good abbot, 
Father Marchena, a man of lib- 
eral mind, sheltered and con- 
F soled the Discoverer at one of 
i the darkest hours of his troubled 
life. It is believed that the en- 
couragement and aid given by 
Father Marchena had much in- 
fluence in sustaining the courage 
of the great navigator at a time 
when, failing to secure the assist- 
ance which he needed, he was 
on the point of abandoning his 
. immortal enterprise. 

This memorial La Rabida is 
located at the extreme end of the 
promontory on the lake front 
at the southerly entrance of the 
Lagoon. 

Next beyond La Rabida, to 
the south, stands the building in 
which the German Krupp Gun 
Works exhibit one of their mon- 
ster cannon, along with other 
enginery of war. 

Beyond Krupp’s are the bui!d- 
ing of the interesting Leather 
Industries, and the equally inter- 
esting Forestry Building. This 
is constructed of the trunks of 
trees in the rough, with bark 
attached, and it is devoted ex- 
pressly to an exhibit of woods, 
timber, barks, boughs, foliage— 
in short, of forests and forestry 
in every form. 

In the rear of and hard by the 
Forestry Building is the Dairy, 
a low, handsome structure in 
which, in addition to an exhibit 
of everything pertaining to dairy- 
ing, there is to be a “dairy 
school”’ for teaching by actual 
operations with milk and cream, 
butter and cheese. The use of ice 
in ‘“‘creameries”’ will be shown, 
as well as cold storage of milk 
and cream for transportation. 

At the dairy café connected 
with this exhibit the best of milk, 
cream, butter, curds, cheese and 
cereal foods will be served at 
moderate prices. 

The near presence of the great 
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which are especially fine, consti- 
tute a very attractive suburb at 
the north end of the grounds. 


The building erected by Great Britain stands on the water front, | 
near the mole, where the United States naval exhibit is made in a | 


full-size model of the battle-ship J2/inois, an illustration of which 
is given on page 14. It is well to bear in mind that it is merely 
a model of a war-ship, built up from the bottom of the lake, else 
one may share the mistake of an English visitor. He was much 
disgusted when he learned that it was a “dummy ship,” and 
exclaimed, ‘That is about all the kind of war-ship these Americans 
have!”’ 

Whatever of truth there may be in this contemptuous remark, 
yet it is probable that our country will presently have a navy of 
which we need not be ashamed. Meantime, this is so good a 


| model of one of our future war-ships that many think it a real 


man-of-war. 
feet in length by sixty-nine in width. 

The exhibit on board of it will consist of four thirteen-inch 
breech-loading guns; eight eight-inch and four six-inch rifled 
guns; and twenty smaller, rapid-fire guns, besides Gatlings, 
torpedo tubes, nets and booms. It is provided with a military 





Statue of the Republic. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The dimensions are three hundred and forty-eight | 


mast, and circular ‘‘tops’’ for sharp-shooters and rapid-fire guns, | 








strangely flattened dome, and the roof is 
in red California tiles. Within, on the 


The Hunter’s Camp. 





pale blue lake adds a charm 
to the Columbian Fair grounds 
which no World's Fair previously 
has possessed. From almost every point of view some glimpse 
is gained of this wide, restful expanse of the ‘‘unsalted sea.”’ 

At no other great city of the country could this pleasing 
feature have been obtained ; not even if the beautiful Central Park 
of New York City had been surrendered for an Exposition site. 

The landscape artists, Messrs. Olmsted and Codman, who laid 
out the grounds, were not slow to appreciate the effects that might 
be produced by making use of the lake, and by a true stroke of 
genius added greatly to them by the skilful introduction of water 
throughout the site itself. 

What was formerly a marsh, surrounded by sandy dunes, has 
been dredged out, excavated, banked and walled around by mimic 
masonry, to form an extensive and pleasing system of lagoons, 
basins and canals more than a mile in length, connecting with the 
lake both at the north and south ends. ‘Thus in place of a 
uniformly level park we have all of the effects of water and water 
craft, with green borders of sedges, iris, pond lily, hellebore, 
sweet flag, bulrush, and frequent graceful thickets of willows. 

In fact the grounds may be said to include ponds and streams, 
for the beautification of which scores of the neighboring country 

brooks and little lakes were despoiled 
of their natural growths, which were 
ruthlessly grubbed up for transplanta- 
tion here. 

In the large central Lagoon lies 
Wooded Island, called also Rose Island, 
connected with the broad, serpentine 
walks on either side by four or more 
of the handsome, arched Rialto bridges. 
On so grand a scale is everything here 
that one can scarcely believe that this 
islet contains an area of nearly sixteen 
acres. It has been the design to con- 
vert it into a garden of flowers and 
flowering shrubs. 

Toward the southerly end on the 
east side is located the rose garden, 
where will bloom during the early 
summer not less than twenty thousand 
rose-bushes of every known variety. 

On a small outlying islet at the ex- 
treme south end is located a model 
‘‘Hunter’s Camp,”’ a feature which the 
boys will scarcely forget to visit. 

It seems probable indeed that 
Wooded Island will be one of the favor- 
ite resorts of visitors, either crossing to 

it by the bridges, or landing from the 
scores of ‘omnibus boats,”’ ‘cab 
boats,” launches, gondolas and other 
craft that will ply constantly on the 
Lagoon. Here, a little apart from the 
crowds and refreshed by the perfume 
of flowers, one may give the weary 
feet a respite, yet sit to rest at so cen- 
tral a point that all the grander features 
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of the Fair will be in plain view. In addition to the floral attrac- | 
jions of the island the Japanese exhibitors have contributed a | 
Hooden, so-called —a building in imitation of one of the oldest 
religious temples of Japan. Here and at some of the other con- 
tiguous structures will be located a considerable portion of the 
exhibits of Japan. Itis in graceful recognition of the Japanese 
fondness for flowers that their Hooden has been assigned a site | 
on Rose Island. 

“The workman dies, but the work goes on.”” Never has this | 
been more sadly emphasized than in the recent death of the 
young landscape artist, whose genius planned in large part these 
flower-girt lagoons and picturesque islets for the eyes of visiting | 
millions. 

After nearly three years of arduous endeavor, such as only the 
enthusiasm of an artist prompts men to, Henry Sargent Codman | 
died suddenly in January, 1893, after a brief illness, aged twenty- 
nine years. To those who know the circumstances of his death 
this grand plaza-park is his monument. 





STATE BUILDINGS AND STATE MANAGERS. 
- By the Executive Commissioner for Massachusetts. 


At the Centennial Exhibition, held at Philadelphia in 1876, in 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence, not a few States of the Union erected buildings 
for the use of their citizens. But the idea 
was a new one, and the buildings were not 
collected in one place but were scattered 
almost at random. 

A greater number of states than took 
part directiy in the Philadelphia Fair will 
be represented by buildings in Chicago 
during the present summer, and the build- 
ings, as may be seen by maps of the two 
International Expositions, will be more 
satisfactorily placed and grouped than was 
the case at Philadelphia. 

All the buildings of the Exposition are 
situated within Jackson Park. The State 
Buildings occupy its extreme northern 
section, and are picturesquely distributed 
about the Fine Arts Building. 

In most cases, the cost of State Build- 
ings has been met from moneys set aside 
by the respective legislatures. But in some 
few instances the money has been subscribed 
by public-spirited citizens, who were not 
willing that their states should be unrepre- 
sented because their legislatures had failed, 
for constitutional or other reasons, to make 
provision for erecting such structures at 
Chicago. 

These buildings are in charge of a Board 
of State Managers, appointed by the gov- 
ernors of the several states. To care for their state’s good name 
in the Exposition; to stimulate friendly rivalry among those 
industries showing the progress of the Arts and Sciences within 
the state; and to suggest, prepare and care for state exhibits— 
so called because the expenses in exhibiting them are generally 
paid by the state—are all included among the many duties of | 
State Managers. 

They form, as it were, a channel of communication between 
the individual of the state and the Exposition authorities. Their 
clients are the people of the state, to whose reasonable appeals for 
help and advice they are in duty bound to listen and as far as 
possible conform. ‘Ihe services of the State Managers may be 
as valuable to the general Exposition authorities as they are 
indispensable to the home exhibitors. 

They know the needs of their respective states, and the wishes 








of their governments and citizens, far better than these can possibly 
be known to outsiders. Therefore, their advice should be 
constantly sought, in order to secure an exhibit from each state 
which shall best show its resources, and add to the value of the 
Exposition. 

The thousand and one details of business transacted in the 
offices of. a Board of State Managers arise mostly from their | 
cobperation with the exhibitor on the one hand and the Exposition 
officials on the other—a cogperation which to be truly effective 
must be not only hearty but enthusiastic. 

So soon as the Exposition shall have beeri opened, the scene of 
work for Boards of State Managers will change from their 
respective state capitals to Chicago, where at least one member 
should be constantly at hand to assist the people of his state, as 
well as to assume charge of the State Building. 

The uses of this building will vary materially with the several 
states. In some will be found a few exhibits designed to illustrate 
the natural resources of the state. To these will be added, in | 
other state buildings, exhibits of women’s work. 

In others accommodations will be given to the many associa- 
tions which may be prevented by the classification of the Exposition 
from entering any of the large buildings. 
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The Florida Building. 


They will be given an opportunity, within their own State 
Buildings, of calling attention to their varied work. In some State 
Buildings no exhibits will be found. Indeed, the primary purpose 
of these buildings is not to contain exhibits, but to furnish to the 


citizens of the respective states a place ote they can congregate | 
witlf some sense of possession. After one has spent hours in 
passing through the Exposition buildings, he will be glad of an 
opportunity to escape from it all, and give rest to his brain, then 
bewildered with the multitude of exhibits. 

The duty of the state representative in Chicago after May first 
will become that of a Bureau of Information. The manager who 
has realized this and has taken up his quarters in that city a month 
or two earlier will be the better able, if he has applied himself to 
his task, to reply to the myriad questions he will be expected to 
answer offhand. 

Enough, perhaps, has been written to indicate that the success 
of a state’s exhibit will depend largely upon the State Managers. 
If by inaction or lack of energy in their work, they have failed to 
arouse in the state an interest in the enterprise, such want of 
effort on their part will be likely to show in the quality and 
quantity of their state exhibit. 

If they have failed to recognize that they are but the servants 
of the people or if they have withheld hearty coéperation, they 
will have failed to produce the best results. 

The responsibilities put upon them are large. Added to the 
task of discriminating between desirable and undesirable exhibits, 
the expenditure of the state appropriation is largely in their hands. 
If one has an idea that the spending of from fifty. thousand 
dollars to eight hundred thousand dollars of the public moneys, 
in a way most creditable and beneficial to the state, does not | 


entail sleepless nights and anxious thought, he has certainly not | 


considered the matter carefully. For the most parf, state repre- 





The Colorado Building. 


sentatives have displayed praiseworthy energy, and there is every 
reason to think that visitors will be satisfied with the results of 
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THE MULTIPLE SPEED SIDEWALK. 


During the heat of summer the steamboats that will ply between 
the city and the Fair grounds will be the most comfortable mode 
of conveyance. They will land passengers at the long pier near 
the Peristyle. Long? It is the largest pier in the world. It 
projects into the lake fully half a mile, and is two hundred and 
fifty feet in width. It possesses the dimensions of a park and 
the greatest objection to it, from a weary visitor's point of view, 
at least, is its great length. 

This objection, however, is bravely disposed of by the 
intervention of the Multiple Speed Sidewalk, called also the 
Travelling Sidewalk, or the Locomotive Sidewalk. 

This is a mechanical device for facilitating travel on the pier 
and enabling the tourist to make the trip in ease and comfort, 
refreshed by the lake breeze. Here the sidewalk does the travelling 
instead of the human wayfarer. 

The contrivance consists of a sidewalk on low wheels, which 
traverses the entire length of the pier on one side and returns on 
the other, making a loop at each end. It has two parallel sections 
or platforms, one moving at a rate of three miles per hour, or at 
about ordinary walking speed, and the other, which is provided 
with settees, at six miles, or easy driving rate. 
but is constantly moving on. 


oe 


YOUR TICKETS, PLEASE. 


Admission tickets to the World’s Fair will be fifty cents each, 
and no reduction on special days is contemplated. 

The tickets themselves will be hand- 
somely printed cards from engraved 
plates, four and a half inches long by 
two and a half wide; such, at least, is 
the size of the first issue. 

The first issue consists of five million 
tickets, and the contract is said to he for 
thirty millions. It is believed that large 
numbers of the tickets will be purchased 
as souvenirs. It is partly to encourage 
this fancy, partly to make counterfeiting 
difficult, that the tickets have been made 
so elaborate. 

To increase the difficulties of counter- 
feiters, tiny planchets of tissue-paper are 
introduced between the numerous sheets 
<* of paper of which the cardboard is com- 
ann pty posed. These planchet disks are of dif- 

ferent sizes, the largest being about two 
millemeters in diameter; or as large as | 
the head of a pin. ‘They are in three 
colors, blue, pink and salmon; and the tints are plainly discernible 
| through the paper on each side of the ticket. The card is adorned | 


| with vignettes and altogether will form a handsome keepsake and 


memento of the Columbian Anniversary for after years. 


IMPORTANT DATES AND FIGURES. 


Chicago selected as the site of the Fair by vote of the 


National House of Representatives. 


February 24, 1890. 


The first and last votes on the choice of a city stood as follows: 


First. Eighth. 
Chicago, 115 157 
New York, 72 107 
St. Louis, 61 26 
Washington, e ‘ , 56 18 
Act of Congress authorizing the Fair. 
Approved April 25, 1890. 


President’s Proclamation 


ticipate. 
World’s 


Fair Grounds dedicated October 


inviting all 
Issued December 


nations to 
24, 1890. 
21, 1892. 


par- 


Naval Review, New York Harbor, April 26, 27, 28, 1893. 
Fair open May | to October 30, 1893. 


| Appropriations by States and Territories, nearly $5,000,000 
| Appropriations by Foreign Countries, nearly 6,000,000 
Total Value of exhibits, estimated, . 800,000,000 
Gate Receipts from 20,000,000 Visitors expected, 10,000,000 


It makes no stops | 
One may ride on either section. | 


Total Estimated Expenses, 21,250,000 


Where the Money Comes From. 


| Capital Stock, $5,000,000 


City of Chicago Bonds, 5,000,000 

Souvenir Half-Dollars ( Appropriated by Cc engress), 2,500,000 

Debenture Bonds, P . p 4,000,000 

$16,500,000 
Areas. 

Exposition Grounds, total in acres, ° . 633 
Jackson Park, ° ° ° . ° 553 
Midway Plaisance, ° ° ° ° . . 80 
Available for Buildings, ° . 556 





Interior Waterways (61 acres) and W ected Island, 77 





Buildings. 
| I ! B ith A A 
| sn as ength readth Area Approx. 
Buildings. in Feet. in Feet. jin Acres.| Cost. 
| Administration . -| 262 | 262 4.5 | $436,500 
| Agriculture 600 | 500 1 | 691,5 
“ Annex .| 550.5 | 312 4 J] 
ArtGalleries . «| 500 320 4.6 \| 670.500 
« Annexes. -| 220 136 1.4 f | 
Dairy 199.8 94.1 8 30,000 
Electricity 690 345 | 93 413,500 
Fisheries 361.1 162.1 | 1.4) 750 
“ Annexes 135 diam ad J a 
Forestry 528 208 2.6 90,250 
Horticulture ° -| 9978 250.8 8 287 ,000 
Illinois State . ° 450 160 3.2 250,000 
Battle-ship J//inois 348 69.25 6 100,000 
Leather 625 | 150 1.3 100,000 
Machinery 842 | 494 17) pane 
“ Annex ° 551 |} 490 6.2 j 1,050,750 
Machine Shop and ) 1,103.6 | 86 2.2 | 75,000 
Boiler House | 
Manufactures 1,687 | 787—i«| 44 1,600,750 
Midway Plaisance ) 9 1,500,000 
(approx.) | 
Mines , 700 300 | | (8.5 266,5 
Sawmill . ° -| 100 | 60 | 2 35,000 
State& For'’n(approx.) | 12 2,000,000 
Stock Pavilion | 960 | 265 5.8 125,000 
“ Sheds . . | 25 210,000 
Transportation . . 960 | 256 9.4 ) . 
“ Annex | 850 435 g.5 | 360,000 
U. 8. Government. 421 | 851 6.2 400,000 
Women’s . . -| 398 198.8 3.3 138,000 
Other Buildings ° 22.3 1,203,000 
240 $12,267,000 





World’s Fair Auxiliary. 
Dates of Special Congresses; Lasting usually One Week. 

















| Department. | Begins. Department. Begins. 
Woman's Progress May 15 | General Aug. 14 
| Public Press May 22 | Science & P hilosophy Aug. 21 
| Medicine «| May 29 | Labor Aug. 28 
Temperance ° -| June 5] Religion :— 
Moral & Social Reform | June 8] Catholic Congress Sept. 5 
Commerce & Finance | June 19] World’s Parliam’t Sr 
Music .| July 3 of Religions f | 5¢Pt 1 
b £ y | 
Literature | July 10] Denom. Congresses | Sept. 21 
Education -| July 17] Missionary “ | Sept. 28 
Engineering July 31 | Sunday Rest | Oct. — 
Ast. July 31 | Public Health Oct. — 
Government Aug. 7] Agriculture Oct. 16 
Previous World’s Fairs. 
Date Place. Exhibitors. Visitors. —= 
1851 London 17,000 | 6,039,195 | 21 
1855 | Paris 21,779 5,162,330 24% 
1862 | London 28,653 6,211,103 | 23% 
1867 | Paris | 50,226 10,200,000 | 37 
187° Vienna } 42,584 | 7,254,687 40 
1876 | Philadelphia 60,000 | 9,910,966 60 
1878 | Paris | 40,366 | 16,032,725 | 60 
1889 | Paris | 55,000 |S 28,149,353 | 200 
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THE HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 
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HERE ARE THE BONES OF 
COLUMBUS ? 


In the centre of the plaza of Santo Domingo City, opposite the 
great door of the cathedral, stands an heroic figure in bronze of 
Christopher Columbus. It points with one extended hand toward 
the west, as though indicating to Europe the region of his 
discoveries. 

On the base is Anacaona, a naked Indian, an aboriginal 
queen, whose subjects were massacred by the companions of 
Columbus, and who was burned at the stake by one of his Spanish 
successors. Yet the artist has represented this 
unfortunate princess as tracing an inscription in 
praise of one who, more than all others, brought 
death and extinction to her race. 

This work of art may be thought of as typifying 
the duality of Columbus, whose exalted sentiments 
were much at variance with many of his deeds. A 
dual nature was his in life, a duality has grown out 
of it. Two towns claim the honor of his birthplace, 
two nations revere his deeds, two continents laud 
his greatness; after his death two convents in Spain 
held his remains in charge, and now two islands 
claim to possess his ashes. 

Part of my mission to the West Indies, as 
Commissioner of the Columbian Exposition, was to 
resolve this doubt concerning the present burial- 
place of Columbus, and for the first time I now 
publish the result of my investigations. 

Columbus died on the twentieth of May, 1506, 
in the city of Valladolid, in Spain, and his body was 
deposited in the convent-church of the Franciscans. 
The last rites were celebrated with great pomp in 
the church of Santa Maria la Antigua; but a few 
years later the corpse was given sepulture in the 
Cartuja of Santa Maria de las Cuevas, in the city of 
Seville. 

It would seem that the temporary burial at 
Valladolid was merely an act of piety, but that in 
Las Cuevas was in accordance with the expressed 
wish of the admiral or his relatives. In the same 
convent, some years later, were deposited the 
remains of Diego, his son. 

The second removal of the body of Columbus 
was for the purpose of burying it perpetually in 
the city of Santo Domingo. It was made on the 
petition of Dofia Maria de Toledo, widow of Don 
Diego, who stated that Columbus himself had expressed a wish 
to be buried there. In consequence the Emperor Charles V. 
gave the requisite authority to the grandson of Columbus, Don 
Luis Colon. 

Permission was given to the family of Colon to occupy forever 
the great chapel of the cathedral of Santo Domingo. This donation 
by Charles V. converted that part of the presbytery into private 
property, and no one unauthorized by the heirs of the Colons had 
any right to remove or efface even an inscription. 

There is no record of the translation of the remains from | 
Seville to Santo Domingo, but the probable date was about 1536, | 
as the first cedula giving the use of the chapel was issued in 
1537. It is thought that there 
was some delay in granting 
sepulture in the cathedral, after 
the arrival of the remains; 
but concurrent evidence proves 
that they were deposited there 
finally. 

In 1549, for instance, the 
first archbishop of that diocese 
writes: “The tomb of Don 
Cristobal Colon, where are his 
bones, is much venerated in 
this cathedral.’’ But no record 
of the burial appears to have 
yet been found in the archives 
of the cathedral itself. The 
lack of early manuscripts is 
attributed to the ravages of the 
pirate Drake, who was such a 
terror to the Spanish West Indies, and who sacked Santo Domingo. , 

It cannot be shown either that there was ever a stone, tablet or | 
monument to mark the place of interment. This seems the more | 
strange as there are magnificent memorials of the early arch- | 
bishops, of the military governor, Rodrigo de Bastides, who died | 
in 1527, of his wife, who died in 1552, and of some other contem- 
poraries of Columbus. 

But that Columbus was interred in the great chapel of the 
cathedral there is no room for doubt. Aside from the testimony 
already cited, and more that confirms it, we have the record of | 
over a hundred years later which shows that when the English | 
invaded the island the archbishop ordered the tombs to be covered 
with earth, to prevent their desecration: ‘Especially that of the | 
old admiral, which is in the evangelio of my holy church and | 
chapel.” 

When the church was nearly ruined by an earthquake, the 
archbishop mentioned among other reasons for restoring the temple, | 
that ‘‘in the capilla mayor—great chapel—is interred the illustrious | 
Don Cristoval Colon.” Again, in 1683, the diocesan synod of | 
Santo Domingo states: ‘‘The bones of C. Colon are there in a | 
leaden case, in the presbytery . . . according to the tradition of | 
the old inhabitants of the island.” 

Just a hundred years later the historian, Moreau de St. Méry, 
states that the dean of the cathedral affirmed that there was a box 
of lead enclosed in one of stone, which tradition constant and | 
unvarying pointed to as containing the bones of Columbus. Thus | 
we have through two hundred years cumulative evidence that the 
body of the great admiral rested in the cathedral. 

In 1795, by the Treaty of Basle, Spain ceded Santo Domingo | 
to France, but some Spaniards remembered the ashes of Columbus, 
and felt that it would be unworthy the greatness of Spain to allow 
these relics to pass under another flag. 





Discovered in 1877. 





| that there was an inscription on it. 
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The atens: of the io into Sout possession was not | 


accomplished until 1801, but the project of transferring the ashes 
of Columbus was undertaken in 1795. The Spaniards, in seeking 
for his remains, had to be guided solely by the traditions. And 
what did these tell them? Simply that the relics of Columbus had 
been deposited in the cathedral, on the gospel side of the altar, at 
the place where the canopy of the archbishop used to stand. 

On December 20, 1795, a group of distinguished Spaniards 
opened a vault above the presbytery on the gospel side of the altar, 
which was a yard in depth and breadth. They found in the vault 


| 
| 
| 
| 


An examination of the contents of the lead case revealed human 
bones, crumbling and fragmentary. Only a few parts of the 
skeleton were complete—the skull was reduced to dust. Even 
those bones appearing entire at the discovery were found to have 
rapidly decomposed at an examination some six months later. 

Besides the bones and dust, a bullet was found in the case and 
a silver plate. The box in which the remains were found is 
entirely of lead, and when closed is about nine inches high, over 
seventeen inches long and over eight inches wide. The lid is 


| seventeen inches long and over eight inches wide, with an over- 


some plates of lead about a foot long, bearing evidence of having 


been part of a leaden box or casket, some fragments of bones and 
dust. 

These were placed in a leaden box, gilded, taken with great | 
solemnity on board the man-of-war San Lorenzo, and transported | 
to Cuba. Arrived at Havana, the revered relics were borne in 
procession to the cathedral and there deposited in a niche opened 
in the wall of the presbytery. 

Thus far I have followed the ‘“‘Informe”’ of the Royal Academy 


of Spain, which exhaustively investigated the subject in 1879. The | of stone and brick, very 





The Cathedral at Santo Domingo. 


| academicians were of the opinion that the remains of five members 
at least of the Columbus family were interred in the presbytery of | 
the cathedral, namely : Christopher; Diego. his son; Bartholomew, | 


his brother; Luis and Cristobal, grandsons. 
In 1877 repairs were undertaken in the chancel of the cathedral 


of Santo Domingo, during which a vault was discovered on the | 


left side, facing the nave, containing a small box of lead. This 
fell to pieces on removal. It had an inscription that read: 
‘El Almirante, D. Luis Colon, Duque de Veraqua, Marques de —’’ 
presumably of Jamaica. 

It was not known that the grandson of Columbus had been 
| buried here, but this was proof, and it revived the tradition that 
his grandfather was buried on the opposite side. 
So the bishop decided to search the alleged resting- 
place of the bones of the admiral while the 
repairs were progressing. 

After some excavation the investigators 
opened the spot indicated by tradition as that 
whence had come the remains transported to 
Havana. Here a small, empty vault was brought 
to light. This, without doubt, was the vault 


been removed, and the Canon Bellini, in charge 
of the investigation, believed that this would only 
tend to prove the truth of the Spanish account. 

But the next day the space between the 
empty vault and the wall of the cathedral was 
sounded, and some indications of another tomb 
were discovered. A piece of a large stone slab, 
that had been partly revealed, was broken off 
and through the opening thus made was seen a 
vault containing an object like a square box. 
Instantly the chief vestryman hastened to inform 
the archbishop of what had occurred. The foreign 
consuls were notified, and came to the cathedral, 
where the canon was awaiting them. 

The men were working under direction of Sefor 
J. M. Castillo, a civil engineer, who had charge of 
all important works in the island, and with whom 
I have frequently conversed. Sefior Castillo died in 
1892; his loss is severely felt in Santo Domingo, 
where his distinguished talents as an engineer and 
his genial presence were highly esteemed. 

The canon and the engineer guarded the vault 
until the arrival of the civic and ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries. In their presence the opening was enlarged 
and the object inside revealed to be a box of lead, 
resting upon two bricks. The top was covered with 
dust and small pieces of stone, but it was apparent 


“2 


Everything was then left as found. The cathedral 
doors were locked and a guard placed around them, 
the keys being left in the possession of Canon Bellini. 

On the tenth of September the box was taken 
out in the presence of the civil, ecclesiastical and 
military authorities, of the consular corps and of a great number 
of natives and foreigners. Only a superficial examination of the 
bones could be made at that time, but it seemed plain to all 


| present that the veritable remains of Columbus had been found. 
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lapping edge in front and on the sides, and like the box is made of 
a single sheet of lead. 

| The box is in a good state of preservation, and it is impossible 
to state whether it had been buried one, two or three hundred 
years, as it is well known that lead after long exposure becomes 
covered with a thin coating of protoxide, which preserves it for 
centuries without other alteration. ‘The color is dark gray, or of 
| oxide of lead, such as would naturally result from the exposure. 
As to its preservation, the vault in which it was found is entirely 
dry, and without wood or any other 
substance that could affect the metal. 

On the outside of the lid was this inscription: 
“D. de la A. Per Ate,’’—which was interpreted to 
mean, ‘‘Discoverer of America, First Admiral.” 
It has been advanced as an argument against the 
authenticity of these remains, that the term 
“America” was not in use at the time the ashes of 
Columbus were brought to Santo Domingo, and 
hence that the inscription must be spurious. But it 
has been satisfactorily shown that the term America 
was in use as early as 1520, or sixteen years at 
least before the translation of the remains. 

On the inside of the lid are the words: “Jiltre 
y Edo Varon, Dn Cristoval Colon.” On the right 
end of the case is the letter ‘A ;’’ on the left end and 
on the front, “C.’”’ The silver plate found in the 
case also had inscribed on it the name and titles of 
Columbus, and it was held by the Dominicans that 
the proof of genuineness was overwhelming, in the 
inscriptions and in the locality in which the case was 
found. 

Regarding the writing on the silver plate, an 
objection has been raised that the ‘‘s”’ in the spelling 
of Cristoval was not of the kind in vogue in the 
sixteenth century, and could not be genuine, but 
this I myself proved to be an error, for in the oldest 
records of the cathedral, the Book of Baptisms, 
bearing date 1591, this same form of ‘‘s’”’ is used. 

I caused to be made a facsimile of the casket in 
which the remains were found in 1877, and this was 
sent to Chicago for exhibition with other relics of 
Columbus. After the identification of the bones, 
they were deposited in a cell behind one of the 
chapels in the cathedral. 

Eventually the leaden case was enclosed in one 
of satin-wood and glass, so that everything is visille 
to the observer—case, bones, and inscriptions. 

The discovery of these remains soon attracted the attention of 
Spain, for her claim to the true relics was in danger of being 
| invalidated. The Royal Academy at Madrid discussed the question 

at great length, and finally published a book containing the results 
| of their investigations. The subject was treated exhaustively, but 
| with evident heat and some prejudice. 

While the book sums up the evidence against the validity of 
the Domingo bones, yet it offers nothing to prove that the boveda, 
| or vault, opened by the Spaniards in 1795 contained the true relics 

of Columbus; in fact, it is all of a negative character. 

But the conclusion reached by the Academy is that “The 
remains of Cristoval Colon are in the cathedral of Habana, in the 
shadow of the glorious banner of Castile. . . . It is most fit that 
over his sepulcher waves the same flag that sailed with him from 
Palos in the Santa Maria.” 

But I think that the Dominicans have a stronger case than the 
Havanese. 

The Spaniards found absolutely nothing to prove that the 
ashes they removed in 1795 were those of the admiral, and no 
claim is advanced that they did. The only tradition they had to 


from which the ashes taken away in 1795 had | guide them was that the remains were on the gospel side of the 


altar—and this is equally applicable to the vault opened in 1877. 
The error of the Spaniards lay in their ignorance that there 

were two vaults, closely contiguous—that only a few inches 

distant from the one they opened, was another! Both vaults are 


under the chancel, both on the gospel side, but the one containing 
the remains alleged by the Dominicans to be those of Colum)us 
is nearer—close to—the wall. 

The Spaniards by chance opened a vault wherein were the 
fragments of a leaden case and vestiges of human remains. 


As 
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The Tomb of Columbus at Santo Domingo. 


they could not presume that close at hand there was another vault, 
they thought they had found what they wanted. 
Whose, then, were the remains carried to Havana in 1795? It 
| was at first thought that they were those of Don Bartholomew, 


Guns awoke the distant echoes and bells rang joyously their | Christopher’s brother, who died at Santo Domingo in 1514, but it 


loud acclaim, in honor of Columbus. It is certain that the great 


admiral never received a more disinterested ovation than this 
homage tendered his memory by the people of Santo Domingo. 


was concluded that they pertained to Don Diego, the son and 
viceroy, who was interred in the chancel of the cathedral. 


It must, then, says the chronicler I have been following, be 
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acknowledged that, while there is no evidence to the contrary, the 


relics taken to Havana with so much pomp must have heen those 


of Diego Columbus, son of the great discoverer, and who, during | 


his first term as Governor of Hispaniola, greatly promoted the 
colonization of Cuba. F. A. OBER. 





MAN AND HIS WORKS. 
By an Assistant in the Department of Ethnology. 


The Department of Ethnology has a special building at the 
World's Fair for the illustration of man and his works. It is 
called the Anthropological Building. It is divided into three 
sections, one of which is the section of Anthropology. In various 
ways it will exhibit the physical characteristics of the native 





The Swedish Building. 


peoples of America. From the combined results of the observa- | 


tions upon the living and the dead, hght will be thrown on the 
questions of the race affinities, migrations and the origin of the 
pre-historic peoples of America. 


This section will contain two collections of skulls, besides the | 


tabulated and mapped results of a vast number of measurements. 
One will show the different types of long- and short-headed 
people, as well as the deformed and pathological specimens. 
Among the deformed skulls will be exhibited examples of many 
artificially shaped heads, illustrating the custom of pressing little 
children’s heads out of shape by means of cradle boards and other 
such appliances. 


The second collection of skulls will consist of typical specimens | 


of man, woman and child. 
Measurements have been taken of about five thousand school 


children in several cities, as well as of the children in the Indian 


schools, and also of many of the schools of Japan. The relation 
of the development of school children to their surrounding condi- 
tions will be shown by diagrams and tables. 

The object in the section of Ethnology will be to show primitive 
forms of life, customs and institutions, as well as the distribution 
of the different races over the earth. This exhibit will be 
arranged according 


to countries and 
tribes, and will be 
supplemented by 


examples of dress, 
utensils, ornaments 
and weapons. Lieu- 
tenant Peary, acting 
as an assistant in 
this department, has 
obtained a most in- 
teresting collection 
of Eskimo objects 
collected by him on 
his recent expedi- 
tion to northern 
Greenland, includ- 
ing summer houses 
of skins, boats, 
sledges, garments, 
household utensils, 
and many carvings 
in ivory. 

There will also 
be many interesting 
collections from the 
North Pacific coast, 


both from the British possessions and the United States. Mention 


should be made of a large exhibit illustrating the customs of the 


Northern Crees, which covers a field but little known. 

This section will include a group illustrating the ancient 
religions, folk-lore and games, showing their survival and develop- 
ment in the earliest period of civilization and in all countries. 
Chere will be amulets, charms, idols, and everything pertaining 
to early religions the world over. 

: Probably the most valuable group of paintings relating to the 
North American Indians is that of the famous Indian painter, 
Catlin. His work will be shown by a large number of copies by 
him in water colors of his original oil paintings. These paintings 
were taken from life, and illustrate Indian life and customs of 
more than fifty years ago. 

An exhibit of great popular interest, and also of marked 


scientific importance, will be the outdoor Ethnographical exhibit | 


in this section. It will consist of living peoples. 

The eastern border of the South Pond will be entirely given 
over to this department, and here will be clustered as many 
different Indian groups as possible. They will live in their native 


habitations, surrounded by their ordinary utensils, implements 
and weapons, and will be engaged in their customary occupations 
—weaving, making pottery, chipping flint, building canoes, etc. 

Their work will afford a very striking contrast to the work 
shown in the government Indian school, which will be in full 
operation close by. This illustration of primitive life will make 
more apparent the material progress made in America during the 
past four hundred years. 

The New York State Commission will erect the council house 





famous Iroquois confederation, These houses will be mhabited 
by the Indians, who will live in their primitive way and carry on 
their various ceremonies. There also will be various canoes, such 
as were used in former times by this powerful people. 


All 
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and the long bark house of the Iroquois, as well as the bark | 
houses and hunters’ lodges of the several tribes which formed the | 


A group of Indians illustrating two or more tribes 1s coming 


while Indian houses from Brazil 
already arrived, The group of fifty-seven 
Labrador Eskimos, now living at the North 
Pond, will form a part of this Ethnographi- 
cal exhibit 

Never before has there been such an 
opportunity to study the native tribes of 
America as will be afforded this summer 
by all these people, living peaceably together 
on the banks this Lagoon, And the 
Indians, paddling about in their very 
various canoes, will add much to the pictur- 
esque effect of the Exposition, 

The material in the section of Arche- 
ology will include evidences of man’s 
existence in early times; and objects from 
the shell-heaps, ancient village sites, burial 
places, mounds, Pueblo cliff-honses, and 
the ruins of Mexico, Central and South 
America will be shown in profusion. 


from British Gwmana, 


of 


Serpent Mound, the Turner Group of earth 
works and Fort Hill in Olmo, and the 
singular earth works representing man and 
various animals in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. The cliff-house of Colorado will be 
represented by a special exhibit of models 
on @ large scale, 

The models of ancient structures in 
Yucatan will faithfully represent the latest 
research. They have been cast in plaster, 
and will reproduce near the Anthropological 
Building ty pes of symbolical ornamentation, 
facades of buildings and the different styles 
of architecture and sculpture found in Central America, 

Another subdivision will include the various Archeological 
collections made by assistants of this department and the collec- 
tions of various individuals, state commissions, museums and 
societies. Extensive surveys have been made in Ohio, Maine, 

New Jersey, and other portions of the United States. From Ohio 
| alone has been gathered by several assistants the most extensive, 

as well as one of the most interesting, lots of material ever secured 
for a single museum. 

In South America extensive explorations were carried on on 
the west coast, covering a territory three thousand miles in 
extent, by an assistant in the department. 

At the burial-place of Ancon, in Peru, over one hundred 
| graves were opened and from them were taken nearly two 
| hundred mummies. In the interior of Peru explorations were 
made near Cuzco, in the valley of the Huaracondo. There 
were found several curiously wrapped mummies in caves in the 
side of a mountain. 

The results obtained from the explorations in Peru are especially 
satisfactory, for enclosed in the caves with the dried bodies were 
| always found cooking utensils, often still containing fragments of 

food, such as corn, beans, potatoes, peanuts and dried fish. 








Allegorical Painting representing Music 


| 
copper work, carved wooden idols, fish nets, garments of different 


kinds, and a hand loom containing a half-finished product. Often 
with women were buried their work-baskets, containing weaving 
and spinning implements, thread and yarn, needles and pins of 
the spine of the cactus, tubes of paint and often a small clay 
| image, all of which will be exhibited in groups as they were found. 

From foreign governments will come collections to supplement 
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World’s Fair Extra Number. 


The Youth's Companion adds its contribution to the Columbian 
Year and the success of the Chicago World's Fair by publishing 
this Special World's Fair Number. It is the largest, the most 
artistic, and the most costly number published during the Sixty- 
Six years of The Companion's history. 

All the regular subscribers to The Companion will receive this 
World's Fair Number with the regular issue of The Companion 
for May 4th. Any new subscribers received during the month 
of May, with $1.75 for a year’s subscription, will also obtain a 
copy of this number free. 


Special Features for 1893. 


The Companion is a weekly paper for Young People ‘and The 


| Family, finely illustrated, consistmg of from eight to twenty-four 


Models will be exhibited of the famous | 


From the graves come also beautifully decorated pottery, | 


these from America, and thus will be given the opportunity to | 


compare the ancient peoples of all parts of the globe. 
Besides these three sections the department includes other 
sections, of which I can only mention the names: History, Cartog- 
| raphy, the Latin-American Bureau and Natural History. 

The object of the department is to tell as nearly as possible the 
story of man from his earliest primitive condition to the present 
day. His great antiquity on this continent will be shown, and the 
opportunity given to trace his wanderings and migrations to the 
| present time. So far as America is concerned, the visitor will be 


able to see living representatives of the different peoples who were 
here centuries ago. Gro. A. Dorsey. 


pages. It presents during the year a variety of entertaining and 
instructive reading matter surpassed by no other weekly publica- 
tion in the United States. Only a few of its leading features can be 
described in this column, but specimen copies will be mailed by 
the Publishers to any address upon application. 


Illustrated Serial Stories. 


The Companion will publish during the year no less than 
Eleven Serial Stories. Among them are: 

“Whispering Tongues,’’ a college story by Homer Greene. 

“A Boy's Campaign in the Civil War,’”’ by George B. Woods. 

‘The Seal Poachers of Bering Sea,’ by C. A Stephens. 


“Skipper Poole’s ‘Handy,’ ”’ by F. G. Hosmer. 


Prize Serial 


Four Prize Serial Stories will be published during the year that 
took prizes amounting to Five Thousand Dollars, and which were 
selected from nearly two thousand Serial Stories submitted. 


Stories. 


Short Stories of Adventure. 


hundred short of adventure will be 
published in this volume, including three new Sea Stories by W. 
Clark Russell; “Tales in City and Forest,” Edward W. 
Thomson; “Adventures on Land and Water,” several stories by 


C. A. Stephens, and others by favorite writers. 


More than one stories 


by 


The World’s Fair. 


Besides the articles written for The Col. 
George R. Davis, Director General of the World's Fair, by Mrs. 
Potter Palmer and others, The will have special 
correspondents at the Fair and will publish nearly every week 
during its continuance articles describing the most curious and 
instructive features of this wonderful exposition of the World’s 
art and progress. 


Companion by 


Companion 


Your Work in Life. 


This series of articles by thirteen practical men and women in 
different professions will be read with advantage by all young 
men and women who are considering what to do in hfe. 


Illustrated Holiday Numbers. 


The Companion makes a special feature of its Double Hohday 
Numbers, published at Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year, 
Easter and Fourth of July. These numbers consist usually of 
twenty-four or more pages, have colored covers, contain a wealth 
of stories and other attractive articles and are elaborately illus- 
trated. They are alone worth the price of a year’s subscription. 


The Weekly Supplements. 


The Companion publishes nearly every week in addition to the 
regular issue a supplement containing a large variety of instruc- 
tive and entertaining reading, which adds nearly one-half to the 
size of the paper and is fully illustrated. 


560,000 Subscribers. 


While The Companion has maintained for sixty-six years 
its place as the leading weekly paper for young people, it has 
never been a children’s paper, and in the course of its growth has 
become recognized as preeminently a paper for all the family. 

The appreciation in which it is held is indicated by the continued 
increase of its subscription list, for many years larger than that of 
any other weekly paper, until at the present time it numbers on 
its books more than Five Hundred and Sixty Thousand families 
who welcome its weekly visits. 


A Charming Children’s Page. 


The little ones are not forgotten, and a whole page of each issue 
is devoted to their entertainment with short stories that can be 
easily appreciated and bright pictures for their amusement. 

Specimen Copies Sent Free 
Subscriptions may begin at any time. Price $1.75, post-paid. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale by All Newsdealers. 
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~ Chocolat- Menier 


has taken every highest award that has been made for Chocolate since 1832 :—sixty-one 
years! and to-day MENIER manufactures many times more Chocolate than any other firm 
manufacturing Chocolate in the world. 


The Managers of the World’s Fair 


have shown their appreciation and recognition of these facts in giving to Chocolat-Menier 
THE POSITION OF HONOR in the square surrounded by the Admintstration 
Building :—the Mines and Mining Building :—the Machinery Hall, and in front of the 
Terminal Railroad Station—so that every person entering or leaving the World's Fair 
Grounds from the railroad must pass the Chocolat-Menier Building. 

The Chocolat-Menier Pavilion has been designed and arranged as a reception room 
where all who are entitled to its privileges can meet their friends :—make appointments for the 
trains :—coming or going, and have a comfortable and retired A/ace to rest when fatigued with 
seeing the exhibits in the other buildings. 


who will send name and address and mention this page 
Every One in the World’s Fair Number of The Youth’s Companion 


will receive a pass, which will, when presented at the MENIER Building at 
any time during the World’s Fair, entitle the bearer to all the privileges of this 


beautiful pavilion, and also to a very liberal sample of Chocolat-Menier, FREE. 
ADDRESS 


Chocolat-Menter 


American Branch, West Broadway and Leonard St., New York City, N. Y. 


Annual Sales 33,000,000 Pounds. 
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Oily, Sallow Skin. 

After using your Com- 
plexion Brush for six 
weeks I have surprised 
myself and friends with 
a healthy complexion. 


Wrinkles. 

A lady sixty years old 
has succeeded in remov- 
ing the wrinkles from her 
neck, and many other 
ladies have caused them 
to disappear from their 
faces by using our Com- 
plexion Brush regu- 
larly. 


Development. 

A handsome neck is 
one of the principal points 
of beauty in woman. A 
lady tells us of a friend 
who has developed a thin, 
spare neck to one of 
roundness and beauty by 
the regular use of our 
Complexion Brush. 


For Bathing 

It will be found a luxury 
by both old and young. 
THE FLAT-ENDED TEETH 
by their compact arrange- 
ment remove the dead 
cuticle and increase the 
circulation wonderfully. 


The above is what Ladies tell us 
BAILEY'S RUBBER 
(TRaDE MARE.) 


Complexion Brush 


has done for them, and it will do as much for you. 


Among the good effects of using Bailey’s Complexion Brush soon apparent is the 
RESTORATION of the skin to its natural texture in cases where the pores have become 
enlarged. This state of the skin often occurs because the bath does not sufficiently 
soften and carry away the oily waste which the blood has brought to the pores for 
egress; then the oily exudations remain and harden, and moreover become capped by 
impalpable dust, producing the odious “Blackhead.” The pressure of this hardened 
matter against the delicate walls of the pores enlarges and fixes their size. The rubber 
brush never fails to remove the dust-cap, and sensitize the skin for the dissolving and 
cleansing action of the bath. The pores thus regularly relieved, nature again acts freely, 
the pores contract, and the skin becomes again of its natural texture. The brush also 
assists in the disintegration of the skin constantly going on, and removes the fine 
scales, thus helping to prevent the thickening, roughening, and sallowing of the cuticle. 
It also acts very gently, but very urgently, upon the muscles beneath the skin, keeping 
them in a healthy and vigorous state, and so helping to prevent THE WRINKLES WOMEN 
DREAD. Catalogue mailed free. 

Mailed upon receipt of price, 50 cents. 
For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO..,, Everything in Rubber Goods, 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
=P. S. Call on us at the WORLD’S FAIR and see our full line of BAILEY’S FAMOUS 
RUBBER BRUSHES, Manufactures Building, Gallery Floor, No. 112, Sec. G, Block 13. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 











THE FAMOUS 


Lablache Face Powder. 


Used and Indorsed by the 
Most Refined Ladies in Private and Public Life. 
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(TRADE MARK.) 


RACE POWDER. 


|-BOSTON,.-B. LEVY. _—MAss._ 





EVER BLOOMING. 
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Over One Million Boxes Sold Every Year. 
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A Letter from Paris (France). 


BEN. LEVY & CO., Boston. 

Gentlemen :—The dozen boxés of LABLACHE POWDER have been received. I 
should have responded sooner had I been in Paris. I beg your pardon for the delay. 
I herein send you check for the amount, $4.80, and thank you very much for your 
promptness. I can find no powder in Paris that can compare with your LABLACHE 
POWDER, and I think I have tried them all fairly. Thanking you again, I remain 
very sincerely yours, Mrs. Paris, France, Oct. 11, 1892. 


The Famous Lablache Face Powder 
Is the only perfect toilet powder in the market. It purifies and beautifies the com- 
plexion. Over one million boxes sold every year. We can show thousands of letters 
from all parts of the world, testifying to the wonderful qualities and purity of our 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER. The above letter is another specimen. 


Ask your druggist for it, take no other, or it will 
be mailed to your address on receipt of 50 cents. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 33.vox Sirset, 
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The reason why it can- 
not cut the stocking. 


All other supporters cannot 
help it. 

The most comfortable and 
sensible hose supporter. 

There are countless, and all 
worthless, imitations. All 
genuine Warrens have ‘‘War- 
ren’’ stamped on end of fast- 
ener. [Made by George Frost 
Co., Boston. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 




















Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Nail while superintending the shoeing of “Sunol.” 


Horse Owners a Blacksmiths. 


This picture 5x8, with wide margin, printed in half tone on heavy white paper, will be 
sent Free to any one sending us their address with a two-cent stamp to pay for postage. 
SUNOL. the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 

New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
horses. In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 
depend on the condition of the feet. He always 


Demands the Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often die 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 


This shoe was taken 
from a lame horse in 
Worcester, Mass. You 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


DANGEROUS NAILS. There are Nails called ‘‘hot-forged’’ which really 
_ are also ‘‘cold-rolled’’ and ‘‘clipped.’’ The process of their manufacture is 
liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing-box. If their edges are smooth for 


the whole length they are the Hot-Forged Putnam. If they show marks 
of the shears near the point, they are cold-rolled and sheared. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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Always in the Lead. 





Warwick Cycles run smoothly, with less 
friction, and consequently with less effort, 
than any other wheel on the market. 


Point 1. They have the only mechanically dust-proof bearings. 

Point 2. Framework, Handle Bars and Forks of cold drawn 
steel tubing, tapered cold. 

Point 3. Brackets, Hubs, Sprocket Wheels, etc., cut from special 
drop forgings on bar steel. Zhe hfe and limb of Warwick riders are 
not endangered by the presence of cast metal. 

Point 4. Chain cut from drawn steel, hardened, tested, fitted 
to gauges and guaranteed noiseless and accurate. 

Point 5. We’ve used up all our space. 





Send for a new Warwick Catalogue, which tells of a score more of 
points of superiority in Warwick Wheels. Mailed free to any address. 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















After Dinner Coffee Set. 


Full Set consists of Coffee, Sugar, Cream and Tray. 

HE name of Towle has come to stand for all that is best, both in 
quality and design, in the manufacture of Sterling Silver Ware. 
Whenever their Trade Mark is found stamped on any piece of 

solid silver, it is a guarantee that it is fully up to the English Standard and is 


925 
1000 


In Newburyport, Mass., the art of the silversmith has been practised 
for over two hundred years. Here lived the pioneer colonial Silver- 
smith of New England, whose first work was the silver shoe-buckle. 
From the old “Blacksmith and Whitesmith Shop” of 1690 has been 
evolved one of the most complete Silver Ware factories in the world, 
that of The Towle Manufacturing Company. 


fine. 


#&@ Housekeepers should examine their Jeweler’s assortment of Towle 
Silver Ware, and in case they do not find the special pieces advertised, 
we shall be pleased to tell them where they can be found. 


Towle Manufacturing Newburyport, Mass. 


Company, Western Office, Chicago, Ill. 














This Coupon 


when presented at the exhibit of 
the BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CO., 
Shoe and Leather Building, at any 


time during the World’s Fair will 


THE STORM SLIPPER. TRADE MARK. entitle bearer to one copy of its 
High in front reaching almost to the top of SOUVENIR BOOK containing 45 
the ot, and completely protects it from 
dripping dress and soggy skirt. The most colored illustrations FREE. 
practical and satisfactory Stormy-day Rubber. 





We will give to any one who will present this 
Coupon at our exhibit one copy of a thirty-page book con- 
taining 45 beautiful illustrations lithographed in colors, 
describing the manner in which the natives gather the 
rubber sap in the forests of South America, and many 
features of its transformation into Rubber Shoes. 





This trade-mark is on the bottom of every pair of 

Rubber Boots and Shoes manufactured by us. Beware of 
Imitations. Buy your next pair with this trade-mark. 
45,000 pairs made every day, requiring the work of 
3,000 people. This enormous production is the result 
of first quality maintained for forty years. 
_ Every Retail Boot and Shoe Dealer in America 
is cordially invited to visit our exhibit at the World’s Fair, 
and should do so, as it will be both interesting, instructive 
and will help him make sales on his return home. 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CO. 














Kent & Stanley Co., 


Providence, R. I. 


twenty years we’ve made Watch Chains 
looks and durability compare with the finest 
gold. Made of Seamless Wire, the same as 
gold chain. Connecting chains 
only with gold solder. We own the 
tory in the United States in our line. 
chains. Sell the most chains. More 
newest and tasti- 


from a solid gold 


a_ solid and rings 
soldered 
largest fac- 
Make the most 
than 1500differ- 


est designs. Can’ 


ent patterns. The 


be distinguished 


chain. Will c it is war- 
weartill : : : ranted. 
you’re tir- : Your jew- 
edof them. ; te , se "gam eller will 
We are the Lele = replace it 
originators with a new 
of Seame [| one if not 
less Gold a satisface 
Filled pueee ® ee eee tory in all 
Chains. respects. 
Each chain We do 
stamped Ee abet ——i—— .. not make 
with our rf , : Cheap 
initials in chains. We 
the swivel make only 
means that ——— ; the Best. 
—_—— 
five for the price of a single solid 
after all looks no better, wears 
more satisfac- 
Ask your jew- 
Every day 


But you can buy 
gold one, that 
not much 
tory. Go- 


longer,and is not a whit 
ing to the World’s Fair? 
eller for one of our chains and wear it. 
brings renewed satisfaction. Chains for Gentle- 
men. Chains for Ladies. Chains for Boys. Both 
Seam- less Filled Gold and Sterling Silver. Nearly 
every dealer in the United States keeps our 
in stock. Every dealer oughtto. If YOURS 
don’t, tell him to write to us for sample 
package on selection. Don’ fail to visit our beau- 
tiful and artistic display at the Worlds Fair, the finest 
of its kind. N. E. Corner Manufactures Building, 
Department O. Right on the Corner. See Official Catalogue. 
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IVERS« POND 


PIANOS 


Our World’s Fair exhibit contains nothing 
but our regular every-day goods. These are 
strictly first-class. You can see them at Section 
I, Post number W 8, Manufactures Building. 

Our pianos can also be seen at 


J. G. RAMSDELL’s, 1111 Chestnut St., Phila.. W.J. DYER & BRo.’s, St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
F. H. CHANDLER’S, 300 Fulton St., Brooklyn, PHILIP WERLEIN’S, 135 Canal St., New Orleans, 
PHILLIPS & CREw’s, Atlanta, Georgia, SANDERS & STAYMAN’S, Baltimore & Washington, 
THOS. GOGGAN & BRO.’s, Galveston, Texas, KOHLER & CHASE’S, San Francisco, California, 

and in many other Dealers’ Warerooms. Write for information on this matter. 

Where no dealer sells our pianos, we send 
direct from the factory on approval; the piano 
to be returned and we to pay freights both 
ways, if it is not entirely satisfactory. Full 
information if you write us. 

We sell on easy payments, take old instru- 
ments in part payment for new and in every way 
make it as easy to deal even at the distance of 
thousands of miles as right here in Boston. We 
are used to it, do it every day and will tell 
you all about it if you write us. 


Catalogue and other Valuable Information mailed free if you write. 


Ivers & PoND PIANo Co., 


183 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





See our Exhibit in the World’s Fair of 


MAGEE 


Ranges and Furnaces. 


We make all kinds of Heating and 
Cooking apparatus, suitable for all 
uses and all climates. Our main efforts, 
however, are devoted to two special- 
ties, viz: The Best Furnace for 
Dwelling-Houses and the most 
complete Range for the People. 

In the first we embody the perfection 
which has grown out of forty years’ prac- 
tical experience and experimenting in 


The Magee 
Boston Heater, 


which gives a powerful and even heat, 
entire freedom from gas or dust, with 
much less consumption of fuel than by 
other methods. It is made to be used 
for Warm Air Only or in Com- 
bination with Hot Water. This 
Furnace is unequalled and is deservedly 
popular throughout America. 


Only the BEST MATERIAL and WORKMANSHIP are employed by us. 


The Mass. Charitable Mechanics Association 
awarded us a gold medal and special diploma 
at the three last exhibitions where this Fur- 
nace and Range were shown. No other makers 
of like goods ever received such Endorse- 

ment. e our agent in your city, or write us 
for descriptive circulars. 


The Magee 
Mystic Range 


Is demanded by the best cooks. Miss 
Parloa, who inaugurated the American 
Cooking School, recommends it as ‘‘the 
best.’’ Thousands of families throughout 
America will use no other. In practical 
use, fineness of finish, durability 
and perfection in every detail it has no 
equal. Ji/ustrated Catalogue mailed Free 
to those in need of a Range or Furnace. 


We guarantee satisfaction or no sale. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 


32 to 38 Union Street, BOSTON. 242 Water Street, NEW YORK. 86 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 






















Finest, Best and Largest 
Line of Cycles in 


Largest and Most Com- 
plete Line of Bicy- 


the World. cle Sundries. 
Durability They Cannot 
and Speed. Be Equalled. 


age for 
> Men and Women & 
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Sty 





Agents wanted in = Ang “7. 
occupied t 








Latest Popular 
Designs. Prices. 





Strictly High Grade 
in Every Particular. 


No Better Machines 
Made at Any Price. 





Send 6c. in stamps for roo-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, 
Velocipedes, Air Guns and Pistols, Cutlery, Opera and Field Glasses, Cameras, Dog Collars, 
Boxing Gloves, Bicycle Sundries, Fishing Tackle, Base-Ball, Gymnasium and Police Goods. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., %auree: <; Boston, Mass. 





HIS Illustration represents one of a collec- 
tion of beautifully decorated Smith & Wes- 
son Revolvers to be seen in our Exhibit in the 
Department of Liberal Arts at the World’s Fair. 


Ancient Moorish Design 


in Repousse Silver, Inlaid with Carved Ivory. 







BEAUTY of De- 
sign and Finish 

are the most noticeable 

features of the Smith & 

Wesson Revolvers and these, 

combined with the more practical 

qualities of Force, Accuracy, Relia=- 

bility, Durability, Convenience and Safety, 

have gained for them their reputation for excellence. 
The superior quality of material used in their con- 

struction and the rigid inspection to which they are 

subjected for workmanship and stock enable us to 

guarantee them perfect in every detail. 

ses Beware of misleading advertisements, issued by unscrupulous 


dealers to deceive, and of worthless imitations of our goods, substituted 
by them for the genuine article. 


Send Stamp for Full Catalogue with detailed description. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 





Electrotyped by C. J. PETERS & SON, 145 High Street, Boston. 


























Captain Andrews Crossing the Atlantic in the Boat “SAPOLIO.” 


A 19th Century ‘Triumph. 


We had advertised on. land so much we sought the sea and determined to scour that also with Sapolio. Alexander of old sighed vainly for more worlds to 
conquer. Sapolio had reached that point, when, with 19th century enterprise, it undertook to scrub the seas,'and did that with the same success which attends 
all its efforts. If Mars is inhabited our next attempt will be in that direction. 

Carr. ANDREws started in the ‘*Sapolio’’ (a canvas-covered folding boat, 141% ft. long) from Atlantic City, July 20, 1892, with instructions to scour thé 
seas until he reached Palos, and discovered the starting-point of Columbus. He was spoken on his voyage by fourteen vessels and at different points on his trip 
he threw out bottles containing record slips. 
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; We reproduce some of these—one picked up at San Jorge, in the Azores; another at St. Michaels, of the same group, and a third at Ship Shoal Inlet, 
Northampton Co., Va., together with two which he handed to passing ships, one the Italian bark “Volonta di Dio” and the other the Portuguese top schooner 
“Maria,”’ whose captain uses the peculiar phrase, “This pressed (printed) memorandum.” The San Jorge’s slip was received in the registered envelope shown above 
the margin. Capr. ANDREWS arrived at Terceira, one of the Azores, on the thirty-sixth day out. The ‘‘Sapolio’’ and its Captain were received with great 
enthusiasm, and on his arrival in Spain (Sept. 28th, 1892) he was made the guest of the Government and a service of thanksgiving was held in the little chapel at 
Palos where Columbus worshipped before he started on his expedition of discovery. What Columbus did with three ships, 150 men and immense treasure, this 
intrepid Yankee, bearing the watchword of Sapolio at his masthead, has accomplished alone in a dory. It is a triumph of enterprise, of courage, of seamanship 
and of advertising. It shows that in the tgth century man’s confidence has grown with his intelligence. In the Middle Ages the ignorance of man peopled 
these waters with terrible monsters. This gallant and enlightened captain dreads nothing but the frolicsome gambols of the whales. 


The Sapolio Columbus with his tiny boat will form part of the striking exhibit of the Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co. at the 
World’s Fair (Manufactures Building, Section Q), where he will represent the highest type of American grit. 
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Chicago, in the Mellin’s Food 
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original painting is shown at the World’s Fair, 


The 


You ‘can procure a copy of this picture, of this size, 10 x 14, suitable for framing, printed on heavy white paper with 
wide margin and with no advertising upon it, by sending one wrapper from a bottle of Mellin’s Food, 
with your name and address, to the Do.iBer-GoopaLe Co., Boston, Mass., U. S. 





